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# he ultimate decision 


can be accurately reached. 


With the changing nature of public school instruction 
and with the ever widening influence which music is ex- 
erting, a music series must contribute many benefits to 
the individual child and to the school program if it is 
to justify its introduction. 


THE MUSIC HOUR (McConathy, Miessner, Birge, and 
Bray) is the result of long and successful school music 
teaching and of practical authorship. Throughout the 

v itt (alfilling the needs of elementary school chil- 


dren for music education of the highest type. 


The Criteria for Judging a Music Series printed here 
outline the contributions which a music series of today 
must give to the school program. In reading it you will 
think of other points of importance. We ask that you 
take THE MUSIC HOUR and check it, point by point, 
with the Criteria and with the considerations which arise 
in your own mind. 


The INTERMEDIATE TEACHER'S BOOK to accompany the 
Third and Fourth Books was published during the sum- 
mer. If you have not already seen a copy, secure one. 
Publication of the TEACHER'S GUIDE FOR THE FIFTH BOOK 
will follow shortly. In these books the musical possi- 
bilities and the educational power of THE MUSIC HOUR 
are completely revealed. 


Criteria for Judging a 
Music | Series 





CONTENT 
QUALITY. Are the songs beautiful and of the 
highest artistic excellence? 
SCOPE. Has the music rhythmic variety? Modal 
balance? Representative forms? Interesting mel- 
odic types? 

Have the words child interest? Varied subjects? 
Literary merit? Varied poetic types? 
CORRELATIONS. Does song and listening ma- 
terial provide for correlation with social program? 
Art? Literature? Physical Education?  Instru- 
mental Music? 

Is there material relating child’s music studies 
with his life outside school? Is there material pro- 
viding for social situations and activities? 
MUSIC APPRECIATION. Is music appreciation 
developed through song and listening material of 
varied and elevated moods, of characteristic 
rhythms, of lovely melodies, of the great masters 
of composition, of different styles? Does the listen- 
ing material represent the various tone qualities 
of different instruments and voices? 


CREATIVE ACTIVITIES. Is provision made 
for actually creating melodies, for creative inter- 
pretation, for using music in allied creative activ- 
ities? 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Are there beautiful pictures 
definitely correlated with the educational program? 


METHOD 

ORGANIZATION. Is there a sufficient quan- 
tity, wisely distributed, of rote, observation, read- 
ing, and study songs? Of songs providing expe- 
rience in each new musical problem? Of music 
appreciation material? Of music for correlated ac- 
tivities? 
TEACHERS’ BOOKS. Do the teachers’ books 
furnish a sound and well rounded music education 
program? Do they furnish flexible, adequate 
teaching suggestions—type lessons, music apprecia 
tion, monthly outlines, correlated activities? Have 
they accompaniments and additional rote songs? 


LISTENING MATERIAL. Is the listening mate- 
rial (phonograph records) organized to relate with 
the song material? Is it ample in scope and ex- 
tent? Is it artistically reproduced, and does it illus- 
trate the instruments and voices as originally scored 
by composers? 


MECHANICAL FEATURES 
TYPOGRAPHY. Is the type large and clear? Is 


it spaced to conform to normal development of 
eye-span. Are the lower books printed phrase-wise? 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Are there beautiful ilustra- 
tions, faithfully reproduced in color and in black 
and white? 

BINDING. Are the books strongly and durably 
bound in cloth of pleasing color and texture? Do 
they lie open easily? Is the cover attractive? 
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BOYS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL BAND, LANSING, MICHIGAN « KING STACY, 
DIRECTOR *« NATIONAL CLASS B CHAMPIONS, 1929 « SECOND PLACE 
WINNERS, 1928, 1930 and 1931 « FOUR TIMES MICHIGAN CLASS B CHAMPIONS 







or four successive years, the The past steady growth and present sound 
Band of the Boys’ Vocational condition of the York Band Instrument Company 
School of Lansing has been _ is due first, to clean, ethical trade practices; second, 
either winner or runner-up _ to the production of a line of balanced excellence — 
in Class B at the national instruments built “in the footsteps of the masters”. 
school band contests. If you want the last word in a modern instru- 
Such a record deserves a ment—-if you feel that personal comparison and 
lot of credit. We would like use is the way to choose an instrument — then we 
to claim a share for the House __ will be glad to place a York in your hands for six 
KING STACY of York, but it belongs—all days’ free examination and trial. The coupon 
of it—to the band itself and _ below is for your convenience. Fill it in and mail 

to the sound instruction and musicianly leadership it — today. 


of King Stacy. —— . 

The entire brass section of this fine band, with | 
two or three exceptions, is equipped with standard | I have the very highest praise for 
York Instruments, with which my band is 


York Instruments, which have been purchased in | Salle beclvpede, They aF a noteworthy 
the regular way through the regular channels. | eontribution to the advancement of music. 
Wherever you see a York in use, you may be | Intonation and blowing qualities being 

sure that it is the unqualified choice of the user, | °Spectelly commended. 


purchased in the regular way. For the House of | aN oe 

York gives neither instruments nor money in ex- = ' 

change for testimonials or the use of “big names”. 
No artists are subsidized, no high-pressure organ- | 


izers employed, no politics played. = 8 5 RTS NORE SIO TSS 



































YORK BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN : 
Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS Since 1882 


MOBINDERY 


5 Yorx Banp InstruMENT CoMPANY 
Department 731] re f 
. Grand Rapids, Mich. cy 
- Please send me literature regarding York Band Instru- 
- ments, made “in the footsteps of the masters”, together CTHE HOUSE OF 
e with details of your six day free trial offer. q pH. H 4 
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Two NEW Foresman Books | : 


THE HIGH ROAD OF SONG 


By ROBERT FORESMAN N 


For Rural and Ungraded Schools 


Cloth 204 Pages Price, $0.68 


ELIGHTFUL song material, combined with a simple and effective teaching plan 

makes this an outstanding book for rural and ungraded schools. It not only helps 
the teacher to meet the difficulties encountered in teaching music in a one-room school, but 
also enables her to make use of the special opportunities found in such a school. 


All the songs are of the same high quality that characterizes the material in the Fores- 
man Books of Songs. A valuable feature of The High Road of Song is the fact that the 


By ROBERT FORESMAN 


Cloth 160 Pages Price, $0.96 


HIS is the beginning book of the Foresman Books of Songs and is for the 

use of the teacher as a rote song book for teaching first-grade pupils. Its 
abundance of interesting, practical suggestions for the work makes the teacher’s 
task easy; a complete teaching plan is given for each of the 112 Basal Songs and 
there are 37 Supplementary Songs for special occasions. Many new and charm- 
ing game songs are included in the book. The most beautiful folk melodies from 
the various countries of the world have been used for these little songs. 
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New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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CONVENTION DATES 
December 29-31, 1931—Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation at Detroit, Michigan (Hotel Book-Cadillac). 
February 20-25, 1932—Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., at Washington, D. C. 
April 3-8, 1932—Music Supervisors National Confer-. 
ence Silver Anniversary Meeting at Cleveland, Ohio. 
June 26-July 1, 1932—National Education Association 
at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Any person interested in Music Education may become a 
member of the Music Supervisors National Conference 
upon payment of the prescribed dues, which automati- 
cally include membership of the same class in the Sec- 
tional Conference in whose territory the member resides. 

Dues: Associate $2.00; Active $3.00* ; Contributing $10.00* ; 
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“The finest Junior High School 


Music text ever publishe “ 





Music Educators are unanimous in 


their unqualified praise of the 


Universal Song Book 


DAMROSCH GARTLAN GEHRKENS 





Its 300 pages embrace a most comprehensive list 


of contents—Among the special features are: 


a—Part-song arrangements of the themes that 
Mr. Damrosch uses in his Friday morning 


broadcasts. 


b—Folk songs of all nations and negro spirituals 
that are not only melodiously rich but un- 


hackneyed. 
c—Unexcelled unison songs. 


d—Familiar songs arranged for two sopranos, 
alto-tenor and optional bass. 


e—An illustrated section devoted to the study of 
musical instruments and orchestral music. 


f—In the four-part arrangements the bass is op- 
tional—an ideal voice combination for grades 


seven through ten. 











AN EXAMINATION COPY WILL BE 
SENT CHEERFULLY ON REQUEST. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 
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WARNING 
TO MUSIC SUPERVISORS! 


The Unauthorized Copying Of Copyrighted Musical 
Compositions Is An Infringement of Copyright. 


Tews method of warning supervisors not to infringe copyrights 
has been taken because of the great amount of copying of copy- 
righted musical works which has recently occurred in our school 
systems either by means of mimeograph, blue printing, photostat- 
ing, or other similar processes of duplication. 


This advertisement is inserted in this paper for the purpose of 
putting each music supervisor, or other responsible school person, 
on public notice of the facts set out herein. 


Be further advised that the undersigned is prepared to take what- 
ever steps it deems necessary in order to protect the copyrights 


of its members from all such infringements. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


150! BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


JOHN G. PAINE, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


NOTE: The exclusive right to make a copy of any copyrighted work 
vests in the copyright owner, and any unauthorized copy of such a 
work made by anyone, no matter by what means or for what purpose, 
is an infringement, and renders the infringer liable at law to a suit 
for damages and other punishments. 
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YON & HEALY represents to the busy music teacher and supervisor a 
L veritable clearing house for music materials, ideas and methods. Here 
beneath one roof, you may pleasantly peruse new and standard music and 
publications; inspect instruments from a Rhythm Band outfit to a complete 
brass band equipment for High Schools and from a tiny colored piano to 


a glorious-voiced Steinway. . . . 


Mail orders are given immediate atten- 


tion. Shop in the one leading music store and save time and money. 


SHEET MUSIC 


In this department, we have people who 
have been trained for years in the prob- 
lems of the music teacher and super- 
visor. They are ready at all times to aid 
you in making proper selections from 
our great Sheet Music Collection. 


INSTRUMENTS for 
Band and Orchestra 


We will be pleased to have professional 
musicians consult with you about school 
bands and orchestras. Ask for our cata- 
log on a complete line of instruments. 


Send for a Free Copy of the 

“Lyon & Healy Classified Listing 

of Music Publications for Schools” 
This is the most recent and most com- 
plete catalog in existence, covering 
music for every school occasion and 


need. 


Let Us Help You Arrange 
Your Program for— 

Thanksgiving 

Christmas 

Washington Bicentennial... . (1) 


Make a check in the squares for the Program 
Suggestions you would like to receive. Mail to 
us today. 


Mail Orders Are Filled the Day They Are Received 


Lyon & Healy 


Wabash Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 


School Divison 
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O you know the present where- 
abouts of any of the Conference 


unders whose names and last known 
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frs. Frances E. Clark., 319 Cooper 


lresses are given below? Please 
1 the list carefully and send what- 
information you can supply to 


Camden, N. J. [Numerals pre- 


ding names indicate meetings of the 


itional Conference attended by the 
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unders listed in accordance with the 


below. ] 
Keokuk 3—Indianapolis 5—Detroit 
Cleveland 4—Cincinnati 6—St. Louis 





INDEFINITE AND UNKNOWN 
ADDRESSES 


Ashley, A. W., Warren, Ohio : 
Baker, Mrs. Iva Sproule, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Bardin, Nellie C., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Beard, Nell, Detroit, Mich. 

Burns, Gertrude, Madison, Ind. 

Brown, Marion E., Mrs., Detroit, Mich. 
Browne, W. E. M., Newcastle, Ind. 
Carhart, Edith, Macon, Ga. 

Cloud, May, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Collins, John J., St. Louis, Mo. 

Collom, L. A., Hancock, Mich. 

Cone, Corinne, Lansing, Mich. 

Cone, Mara E., St. Louis, Mo. 

Corvan, Norine, Detroit, Mich. 

Crosby, Jesse M., Kansas City, Mo. 
Croup, Eleanor E., Detroit, Mich. 
D’Oench, Lyda, St. Louis, Mo. 

Drake, Jean M., Detroit, Mich. 

Drewett, Gertrude, Detroit, Mich. 
DucChapin, Mrs. Mary, Ontario, Canada 
East, Ruth, Grand Haven, Mich. 

Elken, Clara 

Farris, Clara, Dayton, Ohio 

Ferguson, Eugenie, Detroit, Mich. 
Flint, Mabel, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Forsyth, Jessie, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank, Gladys M., Port Huron, Mich. 
Freeman, C., Detroit, Mich. 

Saapen, Ethel M,, Denver, Colo. 
Goodwin, Mrs. J. H., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Guthrie, Susan, Knoxville, 

Hankemier, Katherine, + 7" Ind. 
Hazelrigg, ‘Mildred, Topeka, an. 
Henry, Arthur, N. al 

Hill, Mrs. Margaret * Chicago, Il. 
Hurth, Mrs. Adele F., ‘Ontario, Canada 
Jewett, Annis C., Chicago, Ii. 

Joslin, Harriet, Urbana, Ohio 

Kelley, Francis J., Cleveland, Ohio 
Lenty, May, Cleveland, Ohio 
McBurney, Sarah P., Peoria, II. 
McCrory, Sarah, Charleston, IIl. 

Mares, Rose, Chicago, 

Marshall, Elsa, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Milledge, Harriet, Decatur, Ga. 

Mills, Mamie C., Mrs., Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Morrissey, Mrs, R. A., San Francisco, Cal. 
Mykins, Mary, Peoria, III. 

Paulus, Eugene J.,Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Poole, Helen, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Potter, Maude, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Putt, W. A., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Reynolds, Hortense, Des Moines, Iowa 
Roberts, Evelyn, Greenville, Ohio 
Satterfield, Margaret, Helena, Ark. 
Ulrich, C. A., Versailles, Ohio 

Warner, B. s., Chicago, Ill. 

Watt, N. L., Blue Springs, Nebr. 
Willett, Eugenie, River Falls, Wis. 
Woodson, H., St. Louis, Mo. 

Yardley, Mrs. 5. Wee Honolulu 


RETURNED UNCLAIMED 


Adams, Isabel G., Morgan County, Ind. 

Arns, Josie, Ukiah, Cal. 

Baldwin, Caroline, Geneva, IIl. 

Ball, Edith, 442 Book Bldg, Detroit, Mich. 

Barnhart, Mabel, Charleston, Ill. 

Brown, Theo., Angola, Ind. 

Bruning, Elsa M. Norwood, Ohio 

Cassidy, William J., Chicago, III. 

Cavanaugh, Bertha, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Collom, L. A., Hancock, Mich. 

Cook, Helen H., Aurora, IIl. 

Davis, B. C., 351 Courtland St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Doyle, Edna, Williamston, Mich. 

Eldred, Laura, Ligonier, Ind. 

Eldred, Margaret, Hastings, Mich. 

Evans, ce — Rock, Ark. 

Fertich, Mabel Star City, Ind. 

Fickel, demas | G. ., Bellevue, Iowa 

Fleming, Areta M., Adrian, Mich. 

Fordyce, Mabel Alta, Gibson City, III. 

Goedhart, Anna E., Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Grairs, S. W., Esmond, N. D. 

Hall, Mina E., Pleasant Hill. Ohio 

CONTINUED ON PAGE NINE 


































Drum Section Joliet, Ill., High School Band, Champions Class A, 1931 





OUR times champions in Class A of the School Band 

contests, the Joliet High School Band has for years 
had 100% Ludwig equipment in the drum section. No 
doubt of it—Ludwig tone and playing qualities do make 
a difference. 

Your own school band and drum corps will be improved 
with Ludwig instruments. Easy playing, with brilliant, 
snappy tone and marvelous carrying power, Ludwig drums 
inspire your players to do their best. Get the facts now, | 
without obligation; write or mail the coupon. 


5 Easy Steps to a Successful Drum Corps 


Every supervisor should have a copy of “Here They Come,” 
the new book which explains in detail the five simple steps 
to a successful drum corps—ready for public appearance 
in six weeks, or less! The coupon will bring it, free and 
without obligation. 


Form a Rhythm Band for Beginners 


Arouses interest, encourages music study, gives valuable basic train- 
ing. Complete outfits $5.65 u . Ludwig shows you how to or- 
ganize. Send now for detailed instructions free. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


—— eee — a oe aoe eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


Ludwig & Ludwig, 1018D Ludwig Building, 1611-27 North Lincoln St., Chicago, Illinois | 


Gentlemen : Without obligation to me please send { } catalog and information about drums for the 
band; { } “Here They Come” with details of drum corps plan; { ] information on rhythm bands. 








l 
Name. oe | 
Street — cunsmntneiataient: ———— — | 
— Oa — “ ‘ hmenaaeni 

State. 
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Outstanding School Books for Young 
BANDS and ORCHESTRAS 


Advanced Lessons 


FOR INDIVIDUAL OR CLASS STUDY 


to follow F. O. Griffen’s Famous “Foundation” 


Foundation to Band Playing 


AN ELEMENTARY METHOD 


For individual and class instruction consisting of 84 exercises and 


easy pieces in 
By F. O. Griffen 
Tuning 

Diagram with 
full explanation 
showing correct 
note for each in- 
strument to play 
with piano. 


Introduction 

A concise ex- 
planation of the 
author’s ideas, so 
they may be better 
understood by the 
teacher, instructor 
and student, 


Advice to the 
Student 
Valuable advice 
given to the stu- 
dent for the study 
of his instrument. 


Sixteen Progressive 
Lessons 
Arranged to de- 
velop beginners 
quickly and _ thor- 
oughly and evenly. 
Rudiments and a 
complete explana- 
tion of instruction 
with each part. Il- 
lustrations of cor- 
rect playing posi- 
tion, diagram charts 
for the wood wind 
instruments, show- 
ing correct and 
practical fingering. 

A Genuine 

Beginner’s 

Band Book 

(Studies, easy 

pieces and 

instructions) 
for 16 weeks’ study. No lesson 
harder than the first if the pre- 
ceding lesson has been learned 
thoroughly. 

Band Teachers, Supervisors 

A fair musician with the help 
of “Foundation to Band Playing” 
can start and lead a boys’ and 
girls’ band (with orchestra parts) 
to success. 

More than 300,000 copies of this famous work in a short time have 
been put into use by supervisors and band teachers. More copies than 
all other similar books combined. 

A separate book for each instrument. 
ensemble playing. 
Db Piccolo 
Eb Clarinet 
Oboe and C 

Saxophone 
Bb Clarinet 
Alto Clarinet 
Bass Clarine* 


The correct playing position, 
with explanation for each instru- 
ment, is given. Also comprehensive 
diagram charts, showing fingering 
of the following instruments: 


For individual study or 


Baritone T. C. 
Baritone B. C. 
Bb Bass T. C. 
BBb Bass 

Eb Bass 
Drums 
Violins 


Bassoon 

Bb Cornet— 
Trumpet 
(Conductor) 

Altos—Horns 

Baritone Saxo- C Flute 
phone Trombones 


ORCHESTRA PARTS 
Piano Acc. : 
Piano Part 


Horn F 
Flute C Other Parts 


Soprano Saxo- 
phone 

Alto Saxophone 

Tenor Saxo- 
phone 


Violin 

Viola 

Cello 

String Bass 


eeeeeee $1.00 


ccccccee oO 





A series of books 
series. 


Advanced Les- 
sons, Contains 90 
exercises and se- 
lections in 16 pro- 
gressive lessons 
for all band and 
orchestra instru- 
ments. It was 
published in re- 
sponse to innum- 
erable requests 
from supervisors 
and band instruc- 
tors who have had 
marvelous success 
with Foundation 
to Band Play- 


ing. 

Advanced Lessons 
follows the same 
plan of instruction 
which was so suc- 


1 FOUNDATION 


mci TO BAND PLAYING 


By F. 0. Griffen 


eas ee 


Sesest ieee 


Sesesesese 


cessfully used in 
the Foundation to 
Band Playing. The 
lessons are ar- 
ranged in  pro- 
gressive order. 
In the last part of 
the book are 
enough composi- 
tions of suitable 
variety and grade 
for a geod con- 
cert. They consist 
of waltzes, 
marches, seren- 
ades, medleys, 
overtures, etc. A 
really great in- 
structive work for 
school use. Noth- 
ing like it ever 
published. 


Advanced Lessons—Although only published a short time thousands 
of copies are now in use by thousands of band teachers and supervisors. 
Like the “Foundation series,” there is a separate book for each 
instrument for individual or ensemble playing. 


Solo Cornet 
(Conductor) 

Ist Cornet 

2nd Cornet 

3rd Cornet 

Db Flute or Piccolo 

Eb Clarinet 

Solo or Ist Bb Clari- 

net 

2nd Bb Clarinet 

3rd Bb Clarinet 

Eb Alto Clarinet 

Bb Bass Clarinet 


Ist Violin 
2nd Violin 
Viola 


Piano Part .... 


String Bass 
Ist Horn in F 
2nd Horn in F 


..--$1.00 


Bb Soprano Saxo- 
phone 

Eb Alto Saxophone 

Bb Tenor Saxophone 

Eb Baritone Saxo- 
phone 

Bb Bass or Bass 
Saxophone 

Oboe 

Bassoon 

Baritone T. C. 

Baritone B. C. 

lst Trombone, T. C. 


Orchestra Parts 
3rd Horn in F 


Flute C 


4th Horn in F 


2nd Trombone, T. C. 
ist frombone, B. C. 
2nd Trombone, B. C. 
3rd Tromb. (Bb 
Bass) B. C. 
ist Eb Horn (Alto) 
2nd Eb Horn (Alto) 
3rd Eb Horn (Alto) 
4th Eb Horn (Alto) 
Eb Bass (Tuba) 
BBb Bass (Tuba) 
Drums, Tympani, 
Bells, ete. 


Cello 
Tenor Banjo 
Piano 


Other Parts, each....75c 





Every part so easy anyone 
with average intelligence can 
elmost learn to play without the 
help of a teacher. 





“Groundwork of Orchestral 
Training” 





has been adopted by Supervisors 
and Orchestra Teachers for 
starting young orchestras, be- 
cause it is the simplest method 
and because students with its 
use progress more rapidly. 


A fair musician, although he 
may not be familiar with all in- 
struments, with the aid of the 
“Groundwork” series can train 
students individually and organ- 
ize an orchestra and start it on 
the road to success. 


Free 


HI 
fe yn 


Sample Violin Part 
Write Us Today! 


A Very Beginners School Orchestra Book with Band Parts 


“Groundwork of Orchestral Training” 


BY CLAUDE RADER 
For Individual or Ensemble Study and Playing 


Starts with the rudiments of music, 
Dictionary of Musica] terms. 
Study of different parts of instrument with illustrations. 

Different kinds of notes and rests with illustrations showing their 


relative value. 


Illustrations for holding instrument. 


How to bow and how to 


Breath control. 


Illustrations with instruction for tuning. 


Many tuneful exercises, 
just the proper grade of di 
Many charts and illustrations 


understand his instrument. 


here are hundreds 


this limited space. 


For your more complete u 


send FREE a first violin part. 


Violin 
Viola OBL 
Viola 


Clarinet 

Oboe 

Bassoon 

Eb Saxophone 
Bb 


INSTRUMENTATION 

Eb Alto 

Eb Bass 

Trombone 
Cc. 


Saxophone Trombone 


Cornet Cc. 
Price, per part, $0.75 


familiar melodies and original pieces of 
fficulty to hold the interest of the student, 
for making it easy for a student to 


of other features that cannot be mentioned in 


nderstanding we will 


Horns in F. 
Tenor Banjo 


T. 





PUBLISHERS 


JENKINS MUSIC CO. 


KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI 


@ Free 


Sample first violin and 
cornet parts mailed upon 


request 
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ADDRESSES WANTED 
(Continued from page 7) 





Hallady, Mary M., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Halbock, Gertrude, Reno, Nev. 

Harlan, Minette E., Princeton, Ind. 

Hendricks, Anabel P., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Jewell, Nellie, Geneva, Ill. 

Hildreth, Ethel, 2409 Ashland Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Johnson, Ira A., Fort Dodge, Iowa 

Keller, Emma K., Fort Scott, Kan. 

Krinbill, George E., Bisbee, Ariz. 

McConnell, Edgar B., Mrs., Logansport, Ind. 

McDonald, Miss Theo, 2045 Calvert St., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Middleton, Pearl, Pana, IIl. 

Moore, M. W., Carbondale, Ill. 

Parker, Mrs. E. L., 1855 Myrtle Ave., 
Long Beach, Cal. 

Powers, Lloyd A., Carbondale, IIl. 

Rice, Emma A., Lafayette, Ind. 

Rice, Rena M., Lafayette, Ind. 

Salisbury, Margaret, Chicago, III. 

Schemhof, Anna B., 57 W. Elk St., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

Smith, Carrie E., Independence, Kan. 

Scott, Helen Mann, Alden, Iowa 

Strong, Caroline, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Soper, Laura J., Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Taylor, Lulu, 1156 Lexington Ave., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

+ Thorne, Miss Cornelia V., Winona, Minn. 
5 Watson, W. T., Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Yardley, Mrs. J. W., Honolulu, Hawaii 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 





T a special meeting of the National School 
l Band and Orchestra Association held at 
foliet High School September 19, a committee 
was appointed to make a study of the set-up 

f the organization and to prepare recommen- 
lations based on their findings to present at 
1 meeting which will be called in connection 
with the band clinic to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on January 7, 8, 9. The 

llowing committee was appointed by President 
McAllister: A. E. Anderson, Chicago; A. P. 
Lesinsky, Whiting, Ind.; William W. Norton, 
Flint, Mich.; G. R. Prescott, Iowa City, Ia.; 
M. W. Rosenbarger, Aurora, Ill.; H. C. Weg- 
1er, Waupun, Wis. This committee was also 
nstructed to confer with the Committee on 

nstrumental Affairs in Chicago on October 9, 
egarding music lists and other matters related 
to the 1932 contests. 

Officers of the School Band and Orchestra 
\ssociation are as follows: President, A. R. 
McAllister; Secretary-Treasurer, C. M. Tre- 
maine; Band Division: First Vice-President, 
Gerald R. Prescott; Second Vice-President, 
C. R. Tuttle; Orchestra Division: First Vice- 
President, J. Leon Ruddick; Second Vice-Pres- 
dent, Earl Slocum. 


N November 9th, the reopening of the 

American School of the Air will mark 
the beginning of the third annual series of 
school broadcasts presented by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. As in the preceding series 
a strong emphasis will be placed on music, two 
f the five weekly periods being devoted to the 
subject. These musical programs for school chil- 
dren are so arranged that material suitable to the 
primary as well as the upper grades is available. 
For the younger children, dramatizations of 
hildren’s stories and musical selections have 
been arranged and will be broadcast each Thurs- 
day at 2:30-3:00 P.M. (E.S.T.). Dorothy 
Gordon, well known for her excellence in pre- 
senting children’s songs, will appear during 
these programs. For the older children, a sort 
of musical travelogue will be presented, the 
music for the different programs being taken 
from among the descriptive folk songs of vari- 
ous countries. These more advanced programs 
will be presented each Tuesday at 2:30-3:00 
P.M. (E. S. T.). 

The music books which were found to be so 
valuable when used in conjunction with the 
American School of the Air programs last year 
will be available again this year and will fur- 
nish the visual aids and guides to further indi- 
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MODERN METHODS 
IN CLASS INSTRUCTION 


THE MELODY WAY 
TO PLAY PIANO 


This series, by W. Otto 


Miessner, is the pioneer 


method in the “song approach” to piano playing. 


Used in the schools of 


over five hundred cities. 


Many exclusive features make it the acknowledged 
leader among class piano methods. Material for 
three successive years now available. 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


THE MUSIC MAKER 
AT THE PIANO 


Rudolph Ganz, Director of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, has collaborated with W. Otto Miessner in the 
preparation of the Music Maker Series. The Primer 
is designed for children of pre-school age. The 
First Book may be used co-basally with Melody 
Way. More advanced books in preparation. 











RUDOLPH GANZ 


THE MELODY WAY 
TO PLAY VIOLIN 


George Dasch, Conductor of the Chicago Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is co-author with W. Otto Miess- 
ner of this popular book for beginners violin classes. 
Used in the schools of several hundred cities. Em- 
bodies new ideas for securing perfect intonation 
through Finger Forms organized in tetrachord tone 


groups. 
GEORGE DASCH 


WITHERSPOON THIRTY-SIX 
LESSONS IN SINGING 


Herbert Witherspoon, newly appointed Director of 
the Chicago Civic Opera and Chairman of the Music 
Committee of the Chicago Exposition, is the author 
of these New Lessons for Voice Classes. The dis- 
tinguished authorship of this work has already 
won for it wide use and universal approval. 


HERBERT 


WITHERSPOON 


START CLASSES NOW 
NOMINAL FEES PAY ALL COST 


Classes in Piano, Violin or Voice may be offered by any School on a self- 
supporting basis. eSmall tuition fees pay all teaching cost. 


For further information or examination copies of any 


approval 


WRITE TO 


of these texts on 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
1219 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


























A WELCOME 
NOVELTY 


THE NEW SERIES OF 
HUMOROUS PART-SONGS 


FRIVOLA 


(Songs-for-Fun) 


Selected and Arranged by 
HOWARD D. McKINNEY 


Rutgers University, N. J. 


Book One 

Book Two For 

Book Three For S.S.A. 

Book Four For S.S.A. 

Book Five 20 Rounds Equal Voices............. 
(To be continued) 


The voices all within easy range for young people. 
Send Fifteen cents for sample copy, per book. 





Suitable for High School Choruses 
On occasion of the coming 
George Washington Bicentennial Celebrations 


Washington 
A Patriotic Cantata in Eight Episodes 


with 
Prologue and Epilogue 
(For S.A.T.B.) 


Composed by 
R. DEANE SHURE 


Price, $1.00 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 


119 West 40th Street 
































McDonough-Chevé Method 
of Sight Singing 


New Edition 
By ANNE McDONOUGH 


For High and Normal Schools, Universities 
Graded Supplementary Reading Material at Each Lesson 


Single Copy: 
Paper $1.50, Cloth $1.75, Postpaid 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY 
2107 Walnut St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from page 9) 





vidual study, so necessary in getting the ful! 
value of the programs. 

In addition to the American School of the 
Air programs, the Columbia Broadcasting Sys 
tem will present again the Sunday concerts of 
the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra con 
ducted by Arturo Toscanini. This same orches- 
tra, under the direction of Ernest Schelling, 
will present a series of children’s concerts each 
Saturday morning. 

The Curtis Institute of Music, whose pro- 
grams last year received such general approval, 
will again present a series of broadcasts as wil! 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Leopold Stokowski. 

From time to time, the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System will broadcast the great symphony 
orchestras of Europe, arrangements having been 
made for relaying these programs from Lon- 
don, Berlin, Vienna and other European capitals. 


With deep regret we record the death of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Peterson Carnine, Director of the 
Piano Department of the Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California, and a valued member of th 
Conference. 

Cline M. Koon, former Assistant Director of 
the Ohio School of the Air, has been named 
to fill the post as Specialist in Education by 
Radio, a newly created position in the Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Edwin M. Steckel, formerly Director of 
Music in the city public schools of Gastonia, 
N. C., and Secretary-elect of the Southern 
Conference, is now Director of Music for the 
city schools of Peekskill, N. Y 

Howard Clarke Davis, fortnerly head of the 
Department of Music in the State Teachers 
College at Fredonia, N. Y., is now professor 
of voice and head of the Department of School 
Music at Villa Maria College, Erie, Pa. 

George Oscar Bowen, Director of Music in 
the Tulsa Schools, and Miss Dorothy Naylor 
were married at Tulsa, Okla., June 15. They 
are now at home at 211 East 29th St., Tulsa, 
after a honeymoon tour of the Eastern states. 

C. A. Baker, Dean of the Normal School of 
Rio Baptist College, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, is 
in the United States on his sabbatical year and 
plans to remain until after the 1932 conference 
at Cleveland, which he will attend. Mr. Baker’s 
address while in this country is 107 Lloyd St., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Mrs. Frances Smith Catron, Ponca City, 
Oka., President of the Southwestern Confer- 
ence, was made National Chairman of Public 
School Music at the biennial of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs at San Francisco 
in June. 

Frank C. Biddle, formerly Director of Music 
in the Asheville, N. C., public schools and Sec- 
ond Vice-President-elect of the Southern Con- 
ference, is now Director of Music in the 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., public schools. 

The Conference is deeply grieved by the acci- 
dental death of Mrs. Charles A. Fullerton in 
Paris this summer. Mrs. Fullerton was on her 
way to the Lausanne Conference with Mr. Ful- 
lerton at the time. The sincere sympathy of 
the Conference is extended to Mr. Fullerton 
in his bereavement. 

Ralph W. Wright, formerly Director of Mu- 
sic, Johnstown, Pa., is now head of the music 
department, public schools, Indianapolis, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Ernest 
G. Hesser, who last year went to Cincinnati as 
Director of Public School Music. 

Chauncey B. King, of the Arizona State 
Teachers College Music Department, Flagstaff, 
and state membership chairman for Arizona last 
year, is located at 711 Emerson St., Evanston, 
Ill., this season. 

Mrs. Sadie A. MacArthur, formerly Super- 
visor of Music in the Brattleboro, Vt., public 
schools and state membership chairman for 
Vermont the past year, is now Supervisor of 
Music in the Babylon, N. Y., public schools. 
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— 
Your Varied 


Needs Demand 


THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS, 
AN EXPERT STAFF READY TO GIVE PROMPT, ACCURATE AND 
COURTEOUS ATTENTION TO YOUR INQUIRIES OR ORDERS. 


You Secure These Aids in the Unsurpassed Direct-Mail Service of 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 

















Tell us your needs and ask us to send suitable material for examination with 
full return privileges on any not used. Most liberal professional discounts allowed. 














Everybody is Saying Good Things About 
The New and Enlarged Edition of 
CHOIR AND CHORUS CONDUCTING 
By Frederick W. Wodell 


If you are faced with the task of organizing, training or conducting 
vocal or instrumental groups, or you instruct others how to become 


A New Operetia! 


JOAN OF THE 
NANCY LEE 


Comic Opera in Two Acts 


And It Is By 

Agnes Emilie Peterson (Book and Lyrics) 
and LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS (Music) 
High School and other senior groups 
are certain to rally enthusiastically to 
the production of this musical play. 
It is one of fine proportions—the 
music is smooth, singable and ear- 
pleasing. The plot, which involves 
pirates and English gentle folk of the 
year 1800, has all the necessary in- 
terest-holding and entertaining quali- 
ties. There are 28 named characters, 
15 of whom do individual vocal work. 


Vocal Score—Price, $2.00 











The “Superlative” 
in Its Field 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
CHORUS BOOK 


Selected, Edited and Harmonized by 
Earl L. Baker, Mus. Doc., and Cyrus Daniel, B. M. 


No other collection gives so many of the 
best things by composers such as Ethelbert 
Nevin, DeKoven, Speaks, Spross, Ware, 
Hawley, Dett, Bliss, Woodman, Sousa and 
others. Its close to 120 numbers also in- 
clude splendid arrangements of old folk 
tunes, spirituals and classic themes. 


Cloth Bound (180 Pages; Size, 7!/4x9!/,)— 
Price, $1.50 





proficient in these things, your interest in this book is a foregone con- 
clusion. Always a popular work, it carries greater worth than ever in 


this latest revised edition with valuable additional matter. 


Cloth Bound 


Yes, You Ought 
To Send a Postal 
Right Away for 
Any or All of 
These Free 
Catalogs— 
Choir and Chorus Di- 
rector's Hand Book of 


Sacred and Secular 
Music for Treble voices. 
Chorus Director's Hand- 
book of Secular Music 
for Mixed voices. 

Choir and Chorus Di- 
rector's Handbook of 
Sacred and Secular 
Music for Men's voices. 


THEODORE 
PRESSER 


Co. 


1712-1714 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS 
DEALERS AND 
IMPORTERS 


Price, $2.25 








Your Chorus Considerations 
May Well Include These 
Deserving Numbers 


THE GREEN CATHEDRAL 

By Carl Hahn 

Three-Part Chorus, Treble Voices—15 cents. 

Four-Part Chorus, Mixed Voices—15 cents. 
One of those rare combinations where the 
text and music overflow with a soulful 
— leaves in love join hands 
above’. 


THE WOODPECKER 

By Ethelbert Nevin 

Three-Part Chorus, Treble Voices—12 cents. 
You will be delighted with this blithe bit 
t. choral attention to a busy feathered 
elliow. 


PICKANINNY SANDMAN 


By Sarah Talbert 

Two-Part Chorus, Treble Voices—8 cents. 

Three-Part S. A. B. Chorus—8 cents. 
Folks, young and old, just can not help 
being suffused with wholesome pleasant emo- 
tion when anything directs attention to the 
mother-love of the old-fashioned mammy. 
You will enjoy it in this attractive chorus. 
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THE NEW CASE IV-V 


of the 


Miusic Appreciation Records 


is a valuable medium for developing genuine music appreciation, not only in junior 
high schools, but also with more mature students in senior high schools and teacher- 
training schools. It contains seventeen records with forty-four selections, all electrically 
recorded. These recordings are as nearly perfect in every detail as musical artistry and 
modern invention can make them. The performers are outstanding members of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, always under the leadership of a brilliant and ex- 


perienced conductor who is a master of interpretation. 


Accompanying the new Case IV-V is The Student’s Work- 
book in Music Appreciation by Frances Wright, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of California, Los Angeles. 
The Workbook is a valuable aid in developing music apprecia- 
tion. It employs the best pedagogical tests and review devices 
known to educators today, and the questions presented cannot 


fail to make the students think as they listen. 


For a list of the selections contained in the 
new Case IV-V, send for our catalogue 
‘‘Music Appreciation Records’’ No. 363 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON ATLANTA 

NEW YORK DALLAS 
CHICAGO COLUMBUS 
LONDON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Editorial Opinions 


place for an article on economics. Indeed, who 
would have the temerity to write such an article? 
There are no economists on our Editorial Board though 
ist of us are experienced in many kinds of economiz- 
However, anybody who reads and attempts to keep 
himself informed about world problems is conscious 
the fact that our country, along 


Tm columns of the JouRNAL are possibly not the 


efforts are confined to the schoolroom. He can estab- 
lish his department as one of the genuine necessities of 
modern education. 

Hard times? Yes, and maybe worse; but the school 
musician can hold his job and make it more solid by the 
application of a generous measure of good sense and 
hard work. JOHN W. BEATTIE. 


Amateur Spirit 





th others, is in the rnidst of seri- 
is financial depression. And not 
en the economists can tell what 
ought it about or how long it will 
st. We know that all institutions 
ipported by public taxation are 
iced with problems unknown in 
ur generation. Schools and col- 
ges are finding it difficult to carry 
tl programs considered essential 

public welfare. Budgets have 
cen subjected to severe trimming 
nd cutting, positions have been 
or consolidated 


stead 


orders. 
me away with 


ith others, salaries have been cut, this issue. 





1931 
YEARBOOK 


(“Book of Proceedings’) 


The Yearbook will be off the 
press about November Ist, in- 
of September 15th as 
originally planned. Deliveries 
will be made direct from the 
bindery as soon after November 
1st as possible to all members 
who placed pre-publication 


Members who desire the 
book, but have not yet ordered 
it, are referred to page 88 of 


NE year ago the JouRNAL 
6) stated its belief that “only 
through the development of a uni- 
versal spirit of true amateurism, 
which shall carry over from school 
days into the life of each citizen” 
shall we reap the full benefits of our 
educational music program. A few 
months ago the amateur rather than 
the professional spirit in school and 
college athletics was urged by a 
well-known writer on sports and 
games. This position was promptly 
challenged in a prominent magazine 
by the president of one of our lead- 








ecessary equipment has not been 
provided, worn out materials have 
not been replaced. Teachers in all departments are 
sked to perform tasks and work under conditions un- 
heard of in normal times. 

The writer is neither a pessimist nor a prophet. He 
loes not believe that the world is on its way to ruin nor 
does he predict the future. He merely wishes to point 
ut that so long as the business world struggles under 
idverse conditions, school teachers along with all other 
workers will have to accept extra burdens without 
hought of compensation. The music teacher has an 
pportunity to be of great service. With so many 
people unemployed, adult musical activities should flour- 
ish as never before. The school choral and instru- 
mental director may often assume a prominent part in 
the organization and direction of amateur musical or- 
ganizations. If music contributes to worthy use of lei- 
sure, it must be demonstrated during the coming months 
as never before. The music teacher and supervisor has 
a golden opportunity to show that his field of labor is an 
important and useful one. In the promotion of whole- 
some adult recreational activities he can demonstrate his 
worth to the community as he never does when his 
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ing women’s colleges. He stated 
that we have too much amateurism 
already and that we need instead a change to the pro- 
fessional spirit. He evidently meant that thus we shall 
have a higher standard of skill in athletic games. This, 
of course, is what we all want, in music as well as in 
athletics. 

But are these two terms, amateur spirit and profes- 
sional spirit, mutually antagonistic? May not the ama- 
teur spirit produce good results both in music, athletics 
and other fields? Are not some amateurs doing as much 
for their hobbies as some professionals in their own 
vocation? We believe that the amateur spirit is not 
destructive of high quality. It implies rather a keen 
pleasure in the doing, which may carry the doer far. 
Indeed, is it not this spirit which has carried us so far 
in the last decade, giving us real artistry in a cappella 
choir, glee club, National Chorus and National Orchestra 
and Band? 

Certainly when our young people leave school, if they 
participate at all in music it will be as amateurs. A 
fraction of one per cent will become professional musi- 
cians. Let us see to it that our standards in school 
music education are brought to ever higher levels and 
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Gehrkens 


KY a at Laveé 





Mabelle Glenn 
First Vice-President 








Frank A. Beach 
Member at Large 











She 
Executive 
Committee 





Russell V. Morgan 
President 





HE Executive Committee 
shall administer the affairs 

of the National Conference, to- 
gether with the management 
and control of the funds there- 
of. They shall fix the time and 
place of National meetings and 
shall have supervision of the 
program and all other details 
. fill vacancies by tem- 
porary appointments ... . ap- 
point the editor of the official 
Conference publications and 
have full supervision and con- 
trol of his acts as such editor 
. appoint an Executive 
Secretary .... and have full 
supervision and control of his 
acts as such... . provide an- 
nually for a complete auditing 
of the accounts of the Confer- 
ence. . . .—From Section 5 of 
the By-Laws of the M.S. N.C. 


“CR SY” 





Ma: 


Second Vice-President 


x T. Krone 








Walter 


Membe 


H_ Butterfield 
7 at Large 
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that every pupil finds his place therein, according to his 
capacity and natural inclination. We may then rest as- 
sured that these future amateurs will give a good ac- 


count of themselves. EDWARD B. BIRGE. 
Is It Important? 

[ seems a good many years ago that we decided 
] hat the meetings of the M.S.N.C. were not good 
places to debate methods and procedures. Some of 
us will hark back to that Rochester (N. Y.) meeting 
in 1913, and almost blush over the memories of some 
of the discussions that took place. And now, during 
the past few years, we have been getting back upon 
dangerous ground again on the subject of sight reading. 
Shall it be with or without syllables, and shall we use 
the movable or fixed “do” system, or shall we revert to 
the old tonic-sol-fa which still divides with the staff 
notation in popular usage? 

't is important that we should be convinced of the 
value of sight reading—and followers of all schools 
ot thought will agree—but ts it important how we 
obtain the results? If it is my opinion, as it is, that 
the proper use of syllables is indispensable to the 
accurate memorization and association of tones, and if 
through a period of years I have fully tested, and stayed 
with the syllable method, until J have convincing proof 
of its efficacy, then I have the right to express an 
opinion, but that does not give me license to condemn 
all other methods. 

Yes, it is important that we be concerned about the 
sight reading of music in our schools, for upon this 
fundamental basis must we build our superstructure 
of all that is artistic, and after all, that is the important 
issue. Too long have we fussed about sight reading, 
for sight reading’s sake, instead of for the sake of 
ultimate musical appreciation and expression. Through 


good sight reading only can we bring to the children 
in the high school the great riches in choral literature, 
and without this their musical education is not even 
started. On this one subject, at least, I am as old- 
fashioned as when I started teaching back in 1900, and 
I want all children in all grades of all schools in my 
city to have sufficient power to translate the printed 
score into real music, alone and by themselves. 
GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN. 


Progress 
HAT kas become of the old discussions between 

\ \ music supervisors concerning the details of teach- 
ing music? How to teach the dotted quarter and eighth, 
sharp four, and six-eight time were once vital questions, 
and we may remember that our National Conference 
was born in the midst of such discussions. Many of us 
can remember the controversies over whether the scale 
or song method was the right approach to reading. Is 
it because we know all that is to be known about these 
puzzles that we have allowed them to remain so long 
undiscussed? By no means: It is because in discover- 
ing the child as the person most concerned with our 
teaching, we discovered also a principle which makes 
everything else of secondary importance. This is the 
principle that the child is a musical personality and that 
all our teaching is vain unless it results in a richer 
musical life. In other words, we have accepted the 
appreciative approach. 

I have been moved to put down these reminiscent 
ideas from reading Mursell and Glenn’s recently pub- 
lished book, Psychology of School Music Teaching. I 
shall not encroach upon the province of our book re- 
view editor by commenting upon this remarkable volume, 
further than to say that if one wishes to know why 
these old questions are no longer important he should 
read this book. EDWARD B. BIRGE. 








EMBERSHIP in the Music Supervisors National Conference represents a year’s activity— 
i not one week of convention. The week of our convention, beneficial and pleasant though 
it may be, is only one of the fifty-two weeks during which the Conference is in constant 
operation; it is but the flower that comes from a plant rooted deep in rich soil. . 


. When 


you pay your membership fee, you are not just exchanging money for the privileges of the 
convention; you are signifying your willingness to share the responsibilities as well as the benefits 
of a great organization, which exists throughout the year and from year to year, and whose 
influence reaches even beyond the borders of the United States. 

I am told that there are upwards of thirty thousand persons eligible fof membership in our 
organization. Less than one-third of these are enrolled. This means that more than two-thirds 
of the people in music education work are evading their responsibility, unknowingly or otherwise. 

One of the first duties of each member is to see that every person in his profession with 
whom he comes in contact is given the story of the Music Supervisors National Conference and 
has opportunity to join forces with us. 

The Conference is operating from day to day and from week to week in our behalf. May 
we not as members be “Conference conscious” from day to day and from week to week 
throughout the year? 
—From the address delivered at the Eastern Conference by 
Russell V. Morgan, President of the National Conference 
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Cleveland—April 3-8, 1932 


Silver Anniversary Meeting 


HE Music Supervisors National Conference will 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary in Cleveland, 
April 3-8, 1932, in a great six-day festival and 
Aside from its significance as the observ- 
ance of the Silver Anniversary of the Conference, the 


convention. 


meeting will be unique in other respects. In point of 
attendance it will undoubtedly exceed even the 1930 Chi- 
cago biennial, yet there 


hall and several smaller halls will provide ample accom- 
modations for all general and sectional meetings. Ex- 
hibits will be placed in the great exhibition hall one 
floor below the main auditorium and music hall. Here, 
also, will be a spacious lounge for the use of Confer- 
ence members between sessions. The registration desk 
and Conference headquarters will be on the same floor. 

Elsewhere in the build- 





will be certain features 
reminiscent of the good 
old days when the an- 
nual meeting was a 
and the 

““meet- 
old 
and new. Indeed, with 
the unusual facilities 
afforded by the Cleve- 
land Municipal Audi- 
which all 
activities 
will be centered, and 
with the cooperation 
vouchsafed by the lo- 
cal schools sup- 
porting organizations, 
it will be possible to arrange and carry through a pro- 
gram which under any less favorable set-up would be 


“conference” 
Conference a 


ing” of friends, 


torium, in 
convention 








and 


impracticable. 

The Municipal Auditorium is one of the most com- 
pletely equipped buildings of its kind in the world, and 
is within a few minutes walking distance of the down- 


town hotels. The main auditorium, the beautiful music 


ing will be the re- 
hearsal rooms and li- 
braries of the National 
High School Orchestra 
and National High 
School Chorus. 
Complete plans can- 
not be announced until 
after the meeting of 
the Executive Commit- 
tee, which convenes in 
Chicago at about the 
time this issue of the 
JouRNAL goes in the 
mail, but the following 





t 





The Cleveland Municipal Auditorium Contains Twenty Assembly Halls 
and Auditoriums Ranging in Capacity from 100 to 12,500 


summary indicates the 
scope of the program 
being arranged under 
the general direction of President Russell V. Morgan: 
General Sessions: Every effort will be made to main- 
tain the high standard of programs established by pre- 
vious administrations. The very best of talent in the 
musical and educational fields will be sought; speakers 
will be allotted time on the basis of the practical value 

of their contributions to the Conference at this time. 
Sectional Meetings: A liberal share 
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of the program will be devoted to 
these specialized meetings, all of 
which will be held in the auditorium 
building. 

Band Demonstration: A _ general 
session will be devoted to band work. 
The main auditorium will be utilized 
for this event, which, although pri- 
marily planned for its musical and 
educational value, will provide one of 
the great spectacles of the week. In 
this instance the facilities of the public 
auditorium make possible a feature of 
inestimable value to all Conference 
members, whether directly or indi- 
rectly concerned with instrumental 
work. 

National High School Orchestra 
and National High School Chorus: 
Plan of organization, names of con- 








A Glimpse of Industrial Cleveland, through Detroit-Superior High Level Bridge 
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ductors and full information will be 
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supplied through the mail following 
-ompletion of arrangements at the 
-urrent meeting of the Executive 
ommittee. Meanwhile, requests 
application blanks may be sent 
to the Conference office, 64 East 
ickson Blvd., Chicago. 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra: 
hrough the courtesy of the man- 
ement and Conductor Sokoloff, a 
mplimentary concert will be 
idered to Conference members in 
verance Hall. A visit to Sev- 
ince Hall and the Cleveland Art 
enter, in which it is located, is 
of the rare privileges afforded 
the 1932 convention city. 
Informal Dinner and Play Night: 
his means exactly what the words 
iply. The event will take place 
, the auditorium and it will be one 
( the Silver Anniversary features 
‘hat you will remember a long, long 





me, 

Banquets of the Sectional Con- 
erences: An entire evening will 
he set aside for the banquets and 
usiness sessions of the Sectional 
Conferences. Plans for the evening 
ire in the hands of the Sectional 
Conference Presidents and their re- 
spective official boards. 

Lobby Sings: This feature will 
be stressed. 

A more complete outline of the 
program will be published in the 
next issue of the JouRNAL, includ- 
ing information regarding hotels 
ind hotel reservations. In this con- 
nection it should be stated that in 
all probability no hotel will be named as the “official 
hotel”, inasmuch as the Conference headquarters and 
registration will be located in the Public Auditorium. 
\rrangements are being made to designate certain hotels 
is the official headquarters of the various Sectional Con- 
ferences, and these plans will be acted upon at the 
meeting of Sectional Conference Presidents convening 
in Chicago on October 10. This does not mean that a 
member will be forced to register at the hotel designated 
for his Sectional Conference; rather, he will have the 
opportunity of doing so if he so desires. At the 
same time, reservation of rooms will be simplified for 
all concerned, and there will be a definite plan for assign- 
ing the Sectional Conference banquets to the various 
hotels, and for centralizing other activities which can 
be carried on most conveniently when the bulk of the 
members of each Sectional Conference are quartered in 
the same hotel. 

The railroads in the United States and Canada have 
granted the customary fare and one-half rate. Certifi- 
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Fine Arts Gardens, Severance Hall in the Background 


cates entitling members to purchase round trip tickets 
at the reduced rate will be forwarded to all members 
whose dues are paid for 1932. A transportation chair- 
man will be named from each Sectional Conference, 
with whom C. E. Lutton, National transportation chair- 
man, will cooperate in arranging for special cars, spe- 
cial trains and other “On to Cleveland” parties. 

Without question, the “Silver Anniversary meeting” 
will be one of the most important events in the history 
of music education. This broad statement is made ad- 
visedly, and with full appreciation of the significance of 
the various meetings held previously. The Confer- 
ence has grown to greater strength than it has ever at- 
tained before, both in point of numbers and as a force 
in the field of education. Cleveland is in almost the 
exact center of Conference population; it is renowned 
as a hospitable convention city, and offers special ad- 
vantages as a Conference City. There is every reason 
to expect the record-breaking attendance which Cleve- 
land is preparing to entertain, April 3 to 8, 1932. 
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The Washington Celebration and the Supervisor 


By JOHN TASKER HOWARD 


L.L. OVER the United States, and in many foreign 
countries, the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington will be celebrated 
during more than nine months of 1932. By authority 
of the United States Government, organized under the 
auspices of the United States Commission for the Cele- 
bration of the Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of George Washington, of President 
Hoover is chairman, the celebration will be held not 


Two 
which 
in one locality, but throughout the 
state, city and town 
organization and _ institution, 
every home and individual in the 
United States, is asked to participate. 
Each local committee will arrange its 


nation. Every 


every 


own program, and carry out its own 


series of celebrations with the codp- 
eration of the United States Commis- 
and with the aid of the State 


Commission in each respective state. 


sion, 

The series of events will open on 
Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 
1932, and continue through Thanks- 
November 24, 1932, with 
special national and local celebrations 
on all holidays, anniversaries 


giving Day, 


and other 
days connected with events in the life 


Editor, Music Division, 

United States Commission for the Celebration of were nevertheless real and genuine. 

the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of George Washington 


of George Washington. 
Music 

have a unique opportunity in helping 

to plan George Washington celebrations. 


supervisors in the schools 
They 
the inseparable association between music and 
general history, 


may 
show 


for the music of George Washington’s 


time clearly demonstrates that the people of America, 


like those of all other 


nations, have always used song 
and melody to commemorate great events, and to reveal 


their attitudes and states of mind. 


It is indeed significant that the Father of Our Country 
—our first President—was a patron and lover of music, 
for no matter what may be said about America being a 
land of materialism, with little thought for the fine arts, 
it can 


never be denied that George Washington loved 


the finer things of life. It is true that he was not a 


musician, for he himself confessed his inability either 


to sing, or to “raise a note on any instrument,” yet there 
are numerous entries in his diaries and in his ledgers, 
which refer to the many concerts he attended, and to 
the theatres where he heard the ballad-operas of the 
period. Then, too, Francis Hopkinson, the first native 
American composer, dedicated eight songs to Washing- 
ton, and the General acknowledged this courtesy in one 
of the most gracious letters he ever wrote. 

Composers of the day commemorated George Wash- 


ington and the events of his time with their music on 
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many occasions. When the Constitution was ratified in 
1788, Alexander Reinagle composed the Federal March, 
which was “performed in the grand procession” in 
Philadelphia. When General Washington toured through 
New England after his inauguration, many odes were 
composed in his honor and performed in his presence. 
The several Washington’s Marches of the day were the 
popular music of the period, as widely played in their 
own time as the Sousa marches of today are performed 
in our generation. 

All of which shows that music is 
not musical history alone, but 
source material for the student of 
general historic events. Here, then, 
is the opportunity for the supervisor 
to demonstrate that, while music is 
worth cultivating for its own sake, it 
has also a relationship to other study 
subjects—that its connection with his- 
tory, for example, makes it a genuine 
interpreter of the spirit, and often of 
the events, of other times. It is time 
that the people of America realize that 
music has played a highly important 
part in the life of the nation from its 
earliest days, and that our musical be- 
while undoubtedly crude, 


history ; 


ginnings, 


Since music played such an import- 
ant part in the life of George Wash- 
ington, and in the events of the Revolution and the 
founding of our nation, it is fitting that it play an 
equally prominent part in all bicentennial celebrations. 
The United States Commission has devoted much of its 
attention to this important branch of its activities. The 
Honorable Sol Bloom, Associate Director of the United 
States Commission, and its active head, has been par- 
ticularly interested in the organization of its Music Di- 
vision, for he himself is a man with a wide background 
of musical association, one who keenly appreciates the 
value of music for patriotic celebrations. 


. The work of this Music Division has fallen into three 
branches. First, the collection and assembling of all 
available data on the music of Washington’s time, and 
its relation to the general history of the period. Sec- 
ondly, it has undertaken to collect and catalogue all 
modern music composed to commemorate Washington, 
or otherwise appropriate for use in Washington celebra- 
tions. Thirdly, it has asked living American composers, 
through selected representatives, to contribute composi- 
tions in honor of the Father of Our Country. 

The American composers who have been asked to 
contribute musical compositions are as follows, each 
representing a different type of music: 
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john Alden Carpenter, who has been asked to com- 
» se a choral ode, which he has entitled Song of His 
Children, for mixed chorus with accompaniment of 
-:mall or large orchestra. 

John Philip Sousa, who has written a George Wash- 
ngton Bicentennial March. 

George M. Cohan, who has contributed a patriotic 


g, in his inimitable popular style, entitled Father of 
e Land We Love. 

The result of the work of the Music Division is 
ule available in several publications, issued and dis- 


ng 


buted by the Commission :? 


1. Music from the Days of George Washington, a 
collection of eighteen historic songs and piano 
pieces. 


Information regarding the distribution of this material may be obtained 

m the U. S. Commission for the Celebration of the Two Hundredth 

niversary of the Birth of George Washington, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


2. The Music of George Washington’s Time, a 
pamphlet offering complete information regarding 
our Revolutionary history in music, including cata- 
logues of authentic eighteenth century music in 
modern editions, and modern music commemora- 
tive of Washington or otherwise appropriate for 
use in Washington celebrations. 

George Washington as a Friend and Patron of 
Music, a pamphlet containing a reprint of an essay 
by the late O. G. Sonneck. 

The music supervisors in the schools will play a vital 
part in planning bicentennial celebrations, for without 
music it will not be possible to realize the motive ex- 
pressed by Congress when it authorized the celebrations 
honoring George Washington: “That future generations 
of American citizens may live according to the example 
and precepts of his exalted life and character and thus 
perpetuate the American Republic.” 


The New Field in Music Education 


AVING read with interest the edi- 
H torial by Mr. John Beattie in a 
ecent issue of the JouRNAL, with its ap- 
peal to music educators to turn more 

f their attention and interest to the 
iuse of music in the rural schools, I 
am moved to report the results of a 
questionnaire recently sent out by my- 
self to the county superintendents of 
the state in which my greatest interest 
lies. 

Kansas is not different from the other 
states in our Southwestern territory, so 
the information gleaned from this ques- 
tionnaire may serve as either comfort 
wr challenge to the whole Southwest, 
perhaps to other sections as well. 

Like our neighboring states, urban 
Kansas is very well covered, vocally and 
instrumentally. Towns with a popula- 
tion as small as one hundred or there- 
abouts have their music teachers and 
supervisors, such teachers combining 
music with one or more other subjects. 
But it is in the rural field that our lack 
lies. If Kansas has done less in the 
way of music for the children of her 
rural schools than some other states, we 
should know it, realize it, and throw 
our influence in that direction with the 
young supervisors who are going into 
the music education field with each com- 
mencement. 

Following is a resume of the informa- 
tion gleaned: Kansas has 105 coun- 
ties; the superintendents in sixty-one 
counties were sufficiently interested to 
reply to my letters. In the sixty-one 
counties these are the conditions: One 
county reported excellent and practically 
complete supervision. However, I hap- 
pen to know personally of two other 
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AN appeal to music educators to 
do something about music in 
rural schools brings in the accom- 
panying article on the status of 
music in rural Kansas. We should 
expect fine things of Kansas, where 
the state colleges and university 
have been developing the right sort 
of music teachers for years. Rural 
Kansas is benefiting by this teacher 
training, which takes into account 
the rural schools. But how many 
states can show a similar develop- 
ment? 
JOHN W. BEATTIE 











counties, from which we received no 
report, so supervised. 

Eleven counties reported partial su- 
pervision. That is, a few of the schools 
are reached by supervisors or special 
music teachers, but the remainder, be- 
cause of lack of funds, road conditions, 
or both, are still without music instruc- 
tion. Seventeen counties, whether su- 
pervised or not, reported that the teach- 
ers themselves do some music teaching. 
Nine counties reported that what super- 
vision is done is financed by the sepa- 
rate school boards. In one county it is 
paid for by the County Teachers’ As- 
sociation. The regular teacher in one 
rural school pays for the music instruc- 
tion out of her own salary. 

Evidently it is not necessary to sell 
music education to the rural teachers. 
They go ahead and do the best they can, 


even without help. Seven counties re- 
ported some type of festival and eleven 
reported contests, some venturing to un- 
dertake these contests and festivals even 
without the aid of a skilled instructor. 
Visits are mostly once a week, although 
two counties report them bi-weekly. 
The length of the period varies from 
forty-five minutes to a quarter of a day. 
Salaries are various. Where compen- 
sation is by the visit, the price runs 
from $2.50 to $5.00. In some cases, this 
is based on mileage. Where compensa- 
tion is by the month, it varies from 
$10.00 to $50.00. In one county one citi- 
zen donated a portable phonograph and 
another a check for $100.00 for records. 
In one school district, one father bears 
the expense alone amounting to $5.00 
a week, in order that his three children 
may have this instruction. 

And what is the outlook? Although 
forty-three counties reported no super- 
vision, the superintendents in most of 
these expressed the hope that they might 
soon have the work introduced. Several 
expressed the opinion that next year will 
see it going. With every little town in 
Kansas provided with a music teacher 
and regularly systematized study, the fact 
confronts us that the next big move is 
into the rural field. These children are 
going to consume just as much music in 
their lifetimes as the children in the cities 
—perhaps more, because it isn’t always 
so easy to run out to a movie in the 
country as it is in town. Therefore, 
our appeal to the young people going 
in for music education nowadays is to 
study the rural field, save enough money 
out of their school allowances to buy a 
Ford, and prepare to pioneer. 
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The Copyright Law 


By JOHN G. PAINE 


_ _ Chairman of the Board ; 
Music Publishers’ Protective Association 


HE Music Publishers’ Protective Association has 

been in existence for a period of over fifteen 

years. It has devoted itself to the study of copy- 

right infringements and to the protection of the copy- 

rights of its members against any unauthorized use of 
their copyrighted works. 

Within the last two years it has been giving consider- 

able attention to the infringement of copyrights that are 


in the development of the concept of copyright law, more 
and more rights have been added to the various types of 
copyrightable material from time to time, so that today 
we find that in a musical composition, in addition to the 
exclusive right to print, reprint, publish, copy, and vend, 
the owner of a musical copyright shall have the sole and 
exclusive right to arrange, and adapt the musical work, 
and the sole and exclusive right to perform the copy- 


occurring in the various school sys- 
tems throughout the country, and 
as a result of its study many cases 
of deliberate infringement have 
come to its attention. 

It is surprising how universal the 
practice of copyrighted 
In the school 


copying 
works has become. 

systems a music teacher or music 
supervisor seems to think nothing 
of taking a copyrighted work that 
appeals to his or her fancy, and 
making copies of it for the class 
The form in which the copying is 
teachers 
make a copy of the words and the 
music of a song, or of the parts of 
an instrumental composition on a 
stencil, and 


done is various. Some 


off mimeo- 
graphed copies for classroom work, 


then run 


without even feeling guilty of any 





HE editors are glad to give space 
to Mr. Paine’s very clear and 
forceful exposition of the facts 
regarding our national copyright law. 
Mr. Paine, of course; deals with the 
subject from the standpoint of protec- 
tion, necessary and wise, provided for 
the publishers by the copyright law. 
However, lest there be any tendency 
to resent the seeming harshness of this 
law and the penalties for violation, read- 
ers should be reminded that the law is 
intended as much for the benefit of the 
public as the producer. Copyright legis- 
lation was first enacted by Congress to 
encourage and stimulate creative effort 
by our citizens in the fields of literature, 
music and art, by protecting for the 
creator full rights in his works. There 
has been no change in this principle. 
Should we be deprived of the copy- 
right law and its very full set of teeth, 
music education would be in a serious 
predicament, indeed, in these times when 
new materials of all kinds are so essen- 
tial to meet the requirements of rapid 
developments and changing practices. 
Without copyright protection, authors 
and composers—and their publishers— 
would have no control over their works, 
and obviously could not afford to write, 
compose or publish except for their own 


righted work publicly for profit, 
and to make any arrangement or 
setting of it, or of the melody of it, 
in any system of notation, or any 
form of record in which the thought 
of the author may be recorded, and 
from which it may be read or re- 
produced. 

The unauthorized performance of 
any act which by virtue of the 
copyright law has been given ex- 
clusively to the copyright proprie- 
tor, is an infringement of copyright, 
and in section 25 of the copyright 
act it provides, “that if any person 
shall infringe the copyright in any 
work protected under the copyright 
laws of the United States, such per- 
son shall be liable: (a) To an in- 
junction restraining such infringe- 
ment; (b) To pay to the copyright 


wrong doing. 





Others not desiring 


personal needs.—THE Eprtors. 


proprietor such damages as_ the 








copies in great quantities, photostat 


the copy that they have acquired 


and duplicate the composition in this manner. In one 
instance that has come to the attention of the Associa- 
tion, a teacher actually passed out sheets of lined paper 
to the pupils in the class, and then copied the composi- 
tion on the blackboard, telling the pupils to mark down 
on their lined paper exactly what had been written on 
the blackboard, thus making an infringer of every pupil 
in her class. 

The copyright laws of the United States are very 
strict in this particular, and from the very earliest copy- 
right enactments in this country, copying in any way, 
shape, or form, by any manner or medium whatsoever, 
has been considered an infringement of copyright. Un- 
der the present copyright act, the very opening para- 
graph states as follows: “That any person entitled 
thereto upon complying with the provisions of this act, 
shall have the exclusive right: (a) To print, reprint, 
publish, copy, and vend the copyrighted work.” 

This originally constituted the whole copyright. The 
exclusive rights enumerated above were the sole rights 
granted by a copyright to the copyright proprietor, but 
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copyright proprietor may have suf- 
fered due to such infringement, as 
well as all profits which the infringer shall have made 
from such infringement, and, in proving profits, the 
plaintiff shall be required to prove sales only, and the 
defendant shall be required to prove every element of 
cost which he claims, or in lieu of actual damages and 
profits, such damages as to the court shall appear to be 
just, and in assessing such damages, the court shall, in 
its discretion, allow the amounts as hereinafter stated.” 

Following this there is a very substantial list of dam- 
ages set out covering the various types of copyrightable 
work. The minimum damages, however, are fixed at 
$250.00, and the law provides that this shall not be con- 
sidered as a penalty. Section 28, however, goes even 
further in this matter, and provides that any person 
who willfully and for profit shall infringe any copyright 
secured by this act, or who shall willingly and intention- 
ally abet such an infringement, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof, to a fine of not 
less than $100, nor more than $1000, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. 

There are certain observations which it seems only 
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fair to make, and which may operate as extenuating cir- 
cumstances, explaining to some extent the general prac- 
tice of infringements which teachers, supervisors, and 
others are making so freely at the present time. 

First of all, there seems to be a rather general belief 
that copies of copyrighted works can be made provided 
the copies are not sold. This belief was brought out 
rather extensively during last winter in a series of 
actions which were started by the Music Publishers’ 
Protective Association against teachers of instrumental 
music who were making unauthorized arrangements of 
unauthorized copies of copyrighted musical compositions 

r their pupils. 

[he excuse given in each instance was that these 
copies or infringements were not sold, but were given to 
he pupils for instruction purposes. But whether the 

ork is sold or not makes absolutely no difference. The 
ufringement is the making of the copy, or the making 
of the arrangement. Selling the work is an additional 
infringement. There also has grown up the belief that 
here is no infringement if the act which is committed 

either the making of a copy, or the making of an ar- 
rangement—is for educational purposes, or religious 
uirposes, and not for profit. But this is an erroneous 
belief. 

The copyright law does provide that a copyrighted 
work may be performed by a school, or by a church, 
and that if such performance is for education or relig- 
ous purposes, it will not be deemed as a performance 
for profit, and therefore will not be considered an in- 
fringement of copyright. But no such provision is in 
the law excusing the copying of works, or the unauthor- 
ized arrangement of musical works. It makes no dif- 


ference whatsoever what the purpose is for each such 
copy made, or for each such arrangement made. If that 
copy has been made without the permission of the copy- 
right owner first had and obtained, or that arrangement 
has been made without authority or license, it is an 
infringement of copyright, and actionable under the 
copyright laws. 

There has been in the public press, and in the trade 
papers of the schools, a very considerable amount of 
criticism recently relative to the infringement of book 
copyrights, similar to the music infringements com- 
plained of here. The Music Publishers’ Protective As- 
sociation, however, is interested for the moment only 
in the infringements which are occurring in connection 
with musical compositions, and not in connection with 
other types of infringements which may also be taking 
place throughout the school system. 

The Music Publishers’ Protective Association intends 
to carry on an extensive investigation of copyright in- 
fringements in the public schools, and if it is neces- 
sary to resort to law in order to bring them to an 
end, it is prepared to do so, However, in the opinion 
of myself and of my Directors, these infringements 
have occurred in a large measure through a miscon- 
ception of the copyright grant, and not through any 
deliberate intention to steal property belonging to others. 
It is the hope of my Association that, by the advertise- 
ments of warning in the papers which most effectively 
cover the music field, the very prevalent practice of 
infringing copyrighted musical works through the mak- 
ing of mimeographed or other copies for classroom work 
will automatically cease, and need for further action 
will be obviated. This, at all events, is our hope. 


Music Teachers’ National Association 


HE meeting of the 54th year of 

the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation, scheduled at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, December 29 to 


Detroit, December 29-31 


C7) 


and a general forum. Another change 
is to hold the piano and voice confer- 
ences at different periods rather than 
simultaneously as has been done in the 


31, promises a program of excellence not 
surpassed in the long and eventful his- 
tory of this important musical organ- 
zation. Among the speakers of national 
eminence whose acceptance to a place on 
the program has already been received 
ire the following: Dr. John Erskine, 
Percy Grainger, Frantz Proschowski, 
Guy Maier, Clarence Hamilton, Carl 
Engel, David Stanley Smith, C. N. Boyd, 
Arthur Heacox, Harold Butler, Howard 
Hanson, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Henry 
Purmort Eames, Mrs. Crosby Adams. 
A number of others of equal promi- 
nence are expected to be present and 
have a part in the program. As at 
St. Louis last year, the National Associ- 
ation of Schools of Music, H. L. Butler, 
President, will again assemble in con- 
junction with the M. T. N. A. and a 
joint banquet will be held Wednesday 
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evening, December 30th, with Dr. John 
Erskine and Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch as 
speakers. A complimentary concert by 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra will be 
tendered the Association at Orchestra 
Hall through the courtesy of Murray G. 
Paterson, manager of the orchestra, and 
Mr. Gabriluwitsch, conductor, featuring 
works by American composers. Edwin 
Arthur Kraft of Cleveland will be 
heard in an organ recital at the Art 
Museum. 

Certain new features are being tried 
out this year. One is the leaving of one 
afternoon free from papers and discus- 
sions so that the membership may enjoy 
the sights of Detroit—the Art Museum, 
the Henry Ford American Village at 
Dearborn, etc. Another change is the 
limiting of each session to three major 
papers, thus allowing time for discussion 


past, affording the opportunity for the 
delegates to attend both of these where 
it is so desired. 

An enthusiastic local committee headed 
by Mr. Jason Moore is sparing no effort 
to make the meeting the best in the his- 
tory of the Association. 

Membership in the M. T. N. A. is open 
to everyone interested in music educa- 
tion and the advancement of music in 
the country, upon paying a membership 
fee of $4.00, which should be sent to the 
treasurer, Mr. Oscar W. Demmler, 217 
Dalzell Ave., Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The other officers of the Association are: 
President, D. M. Swarthout, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence; Vice President and 
Editor, Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin Con- 
servatory, Oberlin, Ohio; and Secretary, 
Leo C. Miller, 393 N. Euclid Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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The Place of Musical Form in the Teaching 
of Music Appreciation 


By THEODORE M. FINNEY 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


ENRY ADAMS, the grandson of one president 

and the great-grandson of another, and the son 

of the man who handled the affairs of our coun- 
try at the court of St. James during the civil war, spent 
part of his young manhood in Berlin, in the hope that 
his education would thereby be furthered. 

“When his companions insisted on passing two or 
three afternoons in the week, at music halls, drinking 
beer, smoking German tobacco, and looking at fat Ger- 
man women knitting, while an orchestra played dull 
music, Adams went with them for the sake of the com- 
pany, but with no pretense of enjoyment; and when 
Mr. Apthorp gently protested that he exaggerated his 
indifference, for of course he enjoyed Beethoven, Adams 
replied simply that he loathed Beethoven; and felt a 
slight surprise when Mr. Apthorp and others laughed 
as though they thought it humor. He saw no humor in 
it. He that, except 
thought Beethoven a bore. Sitting thus at his beer 
table mentally impassive he was one day surprised to 
notice that his mind followed the movement of a sin- 
He could not have been more astonished had 
Among the marvels 
A prison 


supposed musicians, everyone 


fonie. 
he suddenly read a new language. 
of education, this was the most marvelous. 
wall that barred his senses on one great side of life 


suddenly fell of its own accord, without so much as his 
Amid the fumes of coarse 


knowing how it happened. 
tobacco and poor beer, surrounded by the commonest of 
German Hausfrauen, a new sense burst out like a new 
flower in his life, so superior to the old senses, so be- 
wildering, so astonished at its own existence, that he 
could not credit it, and watched it as something apart, 
accidental, and not to be trusted. He slowly came to 
admit that Beethoven had partly become intelligible to 
him, but he was the more inclined to think that Bee- 
thoven must be much overrated as a musician, to be so 
This could not be called education, for 
He had been 


easily followed. 
he had never so much as listened to music. 
Mere mechanical repetition of 
Bee- 
thoven might have this power, but not Wagner, or at 
all events not the Wagner later than Tannhduser; nearly 


thinking of other things. 
certain sounds had stuck to his unconscious mind. 


forty vears passed before he reached the Gdétterdadm- 
merung.” 
The discovery of this passage i e great z iog- 
The d y of this passage in the great autobiog 


raphy! gave me much the same feeling of astonishment 


that Adams must have had upon first hearing Beethoven. 
Here was an authentic experience in fundamental adult 
music appreciation which dissolved, in my mind, at 
least, the major perplexities which had surrounded the 


NOTE: This article is the fifth of_a series presented by the Com- 
mittee on Music Appreciation, Mabelle Glenn, chairman. 
lHenry Adams: The Education of Henry Adams. 
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teaching of music appreciation to college students. But 
hefore an application of the principle which was funda- 
mental to Adams’ initial musical experience can be made 
it is necessary to enter into a short discussion of the 
whole field of music appreciation teaching. 

Music, even as a complex tonal art, answers the same 
human need that found spontaneous expression in primi- 
tive music. That same need has always been gratified 
through what we call folk music, the appreciation and 
understanding of which have been, just as its creation, 
spontaneous. Only when music becomes a highly com 
plex art, making use of technical resources which are 
the result of age-long effort on the part of innumer- 
able creative minds, does the necessity for cultivation 
on the part of the listener arise. Cultivation presup 
poses some sort of effort on the part of the listener. 

Music appreciation, even before it was distinctly cul- 
tivated as we do it here in America, might be said to 
have been, almost always, the result of some effort 
made in connection with music. Very often it comes as 
a by-product of many kinds of efforts, taken singly or 
severally, made toward musical cultivation; a by-prod- 
uct, for example, of the effort to learn a musical instru- 
ment; or of the effort to cultivate a social grace; or of 
the effort to satisfy curiosity regarding a famous com- 
poser or performer ; or of the effort to keep up with the 
children who are taking music lessons; or even of the 
effort to learn to appreciate music. The question is, 
then, what effort can be made in the classroom which 
will most surely result in real music appreciation ? 

My further argument will take two things 
granted, the importance of which have been stressed 
time and time again. First, that any sort of effort made 
will be in connection with the music itself. Obviously, 
talking about music without the music, no matter how 
interesting the talk or the talker may be, is an effort 
in the wrong direction. Second, that the music be well 
performed. Music must be heard, but if the ear is to 
be insulted by bad performance, the auditory impres- 
sion reaches the sorting place where appreciation begins 
mixed with the insult, and it is too great a strain on 
the nervous system to separate the two. 

Passive listening, then, will not serve the purpose for 
a class in music appreciation, no matter how successful 
it happened to be in the case of Henry Adams. Re- 
member that it took him forty years to reach Goiter- 
dimmerung. Some sort of effort must be made by the 
student. The problem of the teacher is so to guide and 
direct that effort as to have it result in at least the be- 
ginning of the development of a new capacity. 

Here is perhaps as good a place as any other to make 
a short digression. Music appreciation, as a high school 


for 
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or college course, must be given for credit. Our edu- 
cational system is so arranged, and there seems to be 
nothing to do but to make the best of it. The “best 
of it” is to make the course deserve, on a par with 
courses in other departments, the credit which is given 
for it. Making the course deserve credit—-which means 

iking the students work, and at the same time pro- 
ducing in the student, not a disgust for everything con- 
ected with artistic music, but a real enjoyment of a new 
and scarcely imagined capacity—seems to lead straight 
nto a dilemma. 


Two Roads to Failure 


Any sort of work which bores the students (and work 
hich does not get them what they are after is sure to) 
defeats the aim of the course, but if the aim is kept in 
1ind and no real work supports it, the course degener- 
tes, in spite of the teacher’s idealism, into a more or 
ess undignified “snap.” In either case the course is a 
failure. On the one hand, the students leave it with a 
onglomeration of undigestible facts (or near facts) 
bout music, plus the memory of having heard a lot of 
music they didn’t understand, but with no new musical 
experience. On the other hand, the teacher loses his 
hold and the class turns into an impolite debating so- 
ciety with the teacher on the defensive against the bait- 
ing of the bright boys and girls who shop about for 
snap courses, or of the serious students who find them- 
selves “stung” and resent it. 

Any course which fails to solve this difficulty is a 
failure from the true appreciation standpoint. The com- 
bination course, commonly called “History and Appre- 
ciation of Music” is the result of such an improper 
solution. The work is done in connection with the his- 
tory, and the teacher (and student!), hopes for the ap- 
preciation. Have we no other choice than to allow our 
course to be a snap, or to heap on work that is beside its 
real aim—with the danger, in either case, of turning the 
course into a tragic farce? The answer is, of course, 
in the negative; and it is my desire that the following 
analysis shall incidentally show that this dilemma does 
not exist, by indicating the point at which real effort 
and work may be made to result in a form of musical 
enjoyment, the flowering of which was the only valu- 
able education that Henry Adams got from his stay in 
Serlin. 

The following list of topics under which the work of 
an appreciation class can be grouped will serve as the 
basis for our analysis: 

I. Historical significance of the music and its com- 
poser. 

II. Biographical interest in the composer and his 

personality. 

III. Gossip and anecdotes. 

JV. “Interpreting” the music. 

| V. The materials of music and their use. 

Under the first heading belongs, certainly, any discus- 
sion of a work and its composer with regard both to the 
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influences of which they are a product and to their own 
influence on later developments. The subject is fruitful 
for talk about music. Historical orientation is undoubt- 
edly valuable, if for no other reason than the fact that 
it should develop some toleration of the artistic ideals 
of other ages and peoples than our own. The arousing 
and subsequent satisfaction of curiosity about a work of 
art is bound to react in at least an added interest in the 
art. It must be remembered, however, that the aim of an 
appreciation course is not to produce musical scholars 
and critics, but to open for the student a new field of 
musical experience. Historical data concerning music 
should follow the experience. Its presentation should 
presuppose that the student is hearing the music, or, to 
use the words of Mr. Adams, that “his mind follows 
the movement of the Sinfonie.” 

Much the same may be said in connection with the 
second topic. It has been separated from the first be- 
cause there is a distinct value in acquaintance with great 
men and their personalities of which advantage should 
be taken. It should be noticed, however, that interest 
in, and value derived from acquaintance with great per- 
sonalities depends very little upon whether it be the 
personality of an ancient or a modern, of a musician, a 
poet, or a soldier. If we were to put the emphasis of 
the course in music appreciation entirely on this phase, 
we should properly call it “appreciation of musicians,” 
and even then it would have little value without the op- 
portunity and ability to really hear the music of the 
men who were discussed. 


Musical Small Talk 


Under the third heading should be included the ma- 
terial so often found in program books concerning first, 
performances, performers, difficulties of rehearsal, and 
the like. In one class a complete acquaintance with the 
weekly issue of one of our American “impresario” 
musical journals was required of the student. The 
magazine may be interesting reading—stories about art- 
ists and performances may be a valuable source of mu- 
sical “small talk”—but it should be obvious that it is 
the sort of thing to be done only incidentally. 

The next topic is rather difficult even to touch upon 
in a short discussion. Fortunately, however, the evils 
of interpreting music verbally—of “telling the story” 
of a composition—have been recognized. Dr. Earhart, 
in his scholarly article in the Music SuPERviIsoRS JoUR- 
NAL’, makes the following statements: “At least the 
wilder vagaries of programmatic ‘explanation’ of music 
have become discredited. That is to say, there is some 
recognition of the fact that music expresses what we 
hear the tones do when we listen.” And, “. . . we 
should not try to interpret music but only implant it. We 
may be filling the air with words while Brahms is wait- 
ing to speak.” 

The fact that a good many of the composers of the 
last hundred years have composed “program” music, 


1Vol. XVII, No. 2, December, 1930; Earhart, Dr. Will: Factors of 
Musical Appeal and Responses of Pupils to Them. 
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HEARING IS BELIEVING 


By WALTER DAMROSCH 
As told to Franklin Dunham 


HEN we first began to broad- 
cast the NBC Music Appreci- 
ation Hour in the schools, the 


programs were planned with careful 
consideration of the needs of the pupils 
in order to stimulate their love and 
appreciation of music. We are grati- 
fied that this course has, during the 
last three years, proven itself to such 
an extent that in thousands of schools 
it has been made a regular study course 
for which the children receive school 
credits. 

Our concerts were never intended to 
take the place of regular instruction in 
music by the local teachers, but we 
hoped that in many schools where 
music had not been regularly taught 
our broadcasts might arouse an interest 
which would lead to the acceptance of 
music as a necessity in the school life 
of young children. 

I am happy to say that our hopes 
have been fulfilled and that not only 
have our broadcasts become an actual 
course in music appreciation adopted 
in many schools, but singing and in- 
strumental music have also received 
wider recognition as subjects proper to 
the school curriculum. 

The usefulness of these broadcasts, 
however, is not confined to the school- 
room. One little girl, for instance, 
snowed in last winter in a district far 
from school, received one of our 
Student Notebooks, and kept it her- 
self, making our concerts her own 
course in music appreciation, while 
seizing every opportunity to listen in 
to similar music which came over the 
air without the explanations of our 


Note: This statement by Dr. Damrosch 
was given expressly for the Music Appre- 
ciation Committee. 


Music Appreciation Hour. Most ap- 
preciative letters from music super: 
visors from all over the country tell 
me how they themselves have made up 
for the loss of contact with distant 
concert centers by listening to our four 
series of school broadcasts. The growth 
of orchestras and bands in the schools 
is astounding. There are now, I am 
told, more than 50,000 young orches- 
tras and 75,000 bands in our schools. 
Already, amateur civic orchestras are 
being formed by the graduates of these 
young orchestras, and thus musical cen- 
ters are being established in cities and 
towns which previously had little or 
no acquaintance with the great music 
of the world. I am glad that the influ- 
ence of our Music Appreciation Hour 
has been helpful toward stimulating a 
desire to play orchestral instruments, 
and that our programs have served as 
models for the type of music to be 
played by these young performers. 


A few years ago I had the privilege 
of conducting the National High 
School Orchestra, assembled in Chi- 
cago, for the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference, and trained under 
the direction of Mr. Maddy. The thrill 
I received from the response of these 
three hundred and fifty youngsters was 
one of the greatest experiences of my 
career. This year at Belgrade Lakes in 
Maine, that same thrill was repeated 
when I conducted the orchestra of 
young people assembled at the Eastern 
Music Camp, who had been trained 
by Francis Findlay of Boston. 

While I was on the coast this sum- 
mer I heard of much splendid orchestra 
work being done in the schools out 
there. It seems they, too, not to be 
outdone by their eastern and middle- 


Water DamroscH 


western neighbors, are next year to 
have a great music camp at Santa 
Barbara. Then all three great divisions 
of our country will have in training, 
each summer, recruits for this mar- 
velous movement which has so happily 
taken possession of our country. 

For many years I gave my children’s 
concerts to audiences of three thousand 
in Carnegie Hall, and while I always 
hoped that the influence of these con- 
certs had done great good for the 
many thousands who listened in during 
their youth, now, with the opportunity 
to broadcast to the millions of school 
children over our country so well pre- 
pared by their supervisors of music, I 
know that our work together has 
definitely become a factor in the mak- 
ing of musical America. 
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and have, in some cases, made the programs public, has 
appeared to a good many appreciation teachers to be a 
godsend. Here was something solid about which they 
could talk! They had been given the opportunity to 
put the process of comprehending music on an appercep- 
tive basis! It is very simple: First tell the story (all 
youngsters are acquainted with stories), then play the 
music that goes with the story; or, reversing the order, 
play the music first, expecting them to look nonplussed, 
and then watch the faces shine with understanding when 
the story is told! The great drawback to the method is 
that it does not work—that is, unless story-telling is the 
purpose of the instruction. 

Strauss can add nothing to the fame of the immortal 
Don Quixote nor to the charm and clearness of Cer- 
vantes’ narrative. And if he could, the listener couldn’t 
follow the story. When a great piece of program music 
such as Don Quixote is presented from the story stand- 
point, the listener comes away from the hearing with an 
impression which is a composite of astonishment at the 
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mass sound of Strauss’ orchestra, and of dazed disap- 
pointment from failure to hear the expected story, ag- 
gravated by the fact that the one time when he thought 
that he had caught a glimpse of it he was wrong (i. e., 
the incident of the wind machine and the glissandi on 
the harp near the end certainly sounded more like the 
windmill incident than anything else!). The work, 
which is rich in musical incident, had been within ear- 
shot, but the story got in the way of even a beginning 
being made toward hearing it. 

The fallacy is inherent in the idea that program mu- 
sic is great and interesting music because of its program. 
The truth is that if such music is great and interesting 
it is so in spite of the program. Very few musicians 
fail to see this fallacy, yet too many who do see it teach 
music appreciation as though they had never given it 
a thought. 

The greatest mistake in this connection has not, how- 
ever, been the attention given to the interpretation of 
real program music, but the insistence upon applying 
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che same method of presentation to other music. It is 
a very easy mistake to make, and the teacher isn’t alone 
in making it. Romaine Rolland, in the introduction to 
“Beethoven the Creator,” gives as his reason for pub- 
lishing a book on Beethoven, the fact that interest in 
Beethoven is on the wane, and it is a case of “now or 
never.” He then proceeds, in the body of the book, by 
means of a minute programmatic analysis of some of 
Beethoven’s most important works, to hasten the obli- 
vion which he prophesies. It is interesting, and per- 
haps even valuable, for the mature musician to know 
what Rolland thinks about when he listens to Beethoven, 
but for an appreciation teacher to introduce works to 
his pupils by the same method is certainly to commit a 
erave error. Beethoven is reported as having once said 
that if he knew as much about war as he did about 
music, he could show the allies how to defeat Napoleon. 
He might have said that had he known as much about 
poetry as he did about music he would have written a 
super Faust. But he neither planned campaigns nor 
wrote epic dramas ; he composed music. His genius and 
I pei iene technic were not of a kind to be useful in 
e disposal of battalions or the marshalling of words, 
ut in the handling of tunes, rhythms, chords, instru- 
nients—music. If the listener has not the ability to un- 
derstand Beethoven’s works as music when he hears 
them, his own or anyone else’s interpretation (in this 
case somebody else’s) is of negative value. 
is the wrong doorway to a genuine 
It more often leads to the tragic 


“Interpretation” 
appreciation of music. 


irame of mind indicated by the often heard remark, 


euess something is wrong with me, I can’t understand 
music.” 
Reviewing the Arguments 


To sum up, then, our argument this far: 


I. Historical data concerning music should follow 
the experience. 

II. If we were to put the emphasis of the course in 
music appreciation entirely on this phase (bio- 
graphical) we should properly call it “appreci- 
ation of musicians.” 

Stories about artists and performances may be 
a valuable source of musical “small talk,” but 
obviously they should be only incidental. 

IV. “Interpretation” is the wrong doorway to a gen- 
uine appreciation of music. 


[f all of these means of approach are either incidental 
or negative in value, just where, then, are the proper 
means to be found? But before we answer,that ques- 
ion let us be perfectly clear concerning the aim of our 
teaching. It has been hinted repeatedly. The quota- 
tion from Henry Adams was selected only in this con- 


nection. The thing: that_ma or EGO 
simply the ability . When 


he had gained that sbilitp—when music had become for 
him an intelligible sound-pattern—the boredom of lis- 
tening to music disappeared. 
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Certainly the final aim of training in music apprecia- 
tion is something beyond the ability to follow sound- 
patterns. It is just this “something beyond” which has 
led us into so many blind alleys. It is, for most lis- 
teners and with most music, the content and not the 
form which is the eventuality. But music is the one 
art in which the content and the form are inseparable, 


and it w ould be just as absurd to expect a person to see 
the full glory of a lovely landscape-through_a frosty 
GF window avo expat hia andectandand sespond_ 
to a Q_a symphony when he has not the ability completely _ 


to hear it. -T 
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Dangers of Overemphasis 


It is difficult to emphasize the necessity for the ability 
on the part of the listener to follow musical form with- 
out overemphasizing it. Form—perfection in the or- 
ganization of materials—is certainly a source of pleasure 
(some aestheticians go so far as to say that it is the 
only really great and good thing), but such pleasure is 
on a very high plane; so high that many people who have 
a genuine appreciation of music never reach it. The 
appreciation of musical form as an abstraction cannot, 
and should not, be made the reason for a knowledge of 
form. Again, its complete study, in its technical and 
analytical phases, is part of the training of a composer, 
but beside the point for the listener. The overemphasis 
of form, from the standpoint of the listener, is usually, 
then, in one or the other or both of these directions: (1) 
A study so detailed that it approaches the professional 
work of a composer, or (2) too great an emphasis on 
form as an abstraction; an end in itself. 

The important and fundamental value of a knowledge 
of musical form lies in the fact that such a knowledge. 
enables the _the listener to follow the music, to hear every- 
thing - that is there, Only when a musical experience 
includes the total reception of the music as such, as a 
statement and working out of ideas which are purely 
musical, can any start be made toward genuine appre- 
ciation. The first objective of any course of instruc- 
tion which has the word appreciation in its title should 
be the development in the student of the ability to 
in the words of Mr. Adams, “to follow the move- 
ment.” Without that fundamental ability no superstruc- 
ture is possible. All of which brings us, finally, to the 
last point on our outline. 

Form is the direct result of the arrangement of the 
materials out of which music is made. The materials 
cannot be used without having that use result in some 
kind of form. The ability to grasp all of the impres- 
sions which result from the uses made of the materials 
makes it possible for the listener to have a total im- 
pression which has form, Conversely, a knowledge of 
form gives the clue to the materials—to the music itself. 

The real effort which is to result in new musical ex- 
periences should be made, then, in connection with what 
has been called, in our outline, the materials of music. 
Those materials we all understand as being rhythm, 
melody, harmony, and tone color. 
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The Small Vocal Ensemble in Today's High School 


The University Singers of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


T IS NOT an accident that schools which have 
produced prize winning bands 
state and national contests have usually taken hon- 


ors in ensemble and solo contests also. The instrumental 


and orchestras in 


teacher learned some time ago that there is no surer 
way of awakening and developing the “will to be musi- 
cal” than to provide opportunity for his students to 
appear in public as soloists, or as quasi-soloists in small 
ensembles. And, inevitably, as the number of students 
participating in chamber music increases, the general 
level of the band or orchestra rises. 

It is always fascinating to watch the musicianship of 
members of a high school string quartet, for instance, 
develop. In talking to the boys who placed first in the 
string quartet contest held at the time of the National 
Orchestra Contest last spring, I was interested to learn 
how they had received their start. 

“We weren’t especially interested in string quartet 
playing to begin with,” one of the boys said. “Our di- 
rector got us together three years ago. We were more 
interested in playing in the contest than in the quartet, 
but now we would rather play quartets than anything 
else. We rehearse in our homes a couple of nights a 
week during the winter, and almost every day during 
the summer.” These boys had played all the Mozart, 
many of the Haydn, the Beethoven Opus 18 and Opus 
59, and were planning to read the Schubert, Dvorak and 
Grieg quartets this last summer. They had memorized 
the first movement of the Beethoven Opus 59, Num- 
ber 2, for the National Contest last year. 

Our instrumental program is beginning to carry over 
into the home and community life of our children. Our 
vocal program is still functioning almost entirely in their 
school life only. This is really not surprising; our in- 
strumental teachers have had, in most cases, some train- 
ing in ensemble playing. We have had also an unbroken 
instrumental chamber music tradition, and an accumu- 
lative chamber music literature, for about two hundred 
years. 

On the other hand, our choral teachers have either 
had a piano background, with little or no vocal training, 
or, if they have “majored” in voice, their training has 
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Max T. Krone, Director 


been almost entirely in solo literature. True vocal cham- 
ber music ensembles have been practically non-existent 
for the last two hundred years—until the advent of the 
English Singers. Composers of ability, since the Tudor 
period in England, who have written for a combination 
of voices, have lavished their talent on music for large 
choruses, usually with orchestral accompaniment. 

With this background, the high school voice class was 
naturally the first attempt to provide vocal training that 
would function in the home and community. Its aim 
has been to teach the correct use of the voice and to 
provide a small repertoire of worth while solo literature, 
with, presumably, some training in “where to find 
more.” 

The small vocal ensemble movement is inevitably next. 
It will grow out of the large a cappella choir as natu- 
rally as the string quartet and wood wind quintet have 
come out of the orchestra and band. How soon it ar- 
rives will depend upon the facility of the choral teacher 
in grasping the fact that the development of this type 
of quasi-solo performance is one of the surest means of 
developing musicianship upon the part of the students 
participating, and thus raising the level of the chorus 
as a whole. 

Much depends, also, on the choral teacher’s develop- 
ing an acquaintance with the literature, both sacred and 
secular, for small vocal ensembles, especially that of the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth century schools and of 
the twentieth century English school. 

“But when shall I do it?” In some ways, times like 
these are good for us. They certainly make us check 
on the value of everything we do, of every activity we 
carry on, of every cent we spend. We hear on every 
hand of nmausic programs being cut or being dropped 
entirely, but it is significant that, when you come to 
examine these situations closely, it is always the program 
which has made the least impression upon the life of 
the school and community which has been cut first and 
hardest. Of course, there are a great many things that 
can be done in a music program that attempts to pro- 
vide “music for every child” and to win “every child 


for music.” But, in every program, activities must be 
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arranged in order of relative importance, and the wise 
music supervisor is going to see to it that one important 
factor in determining his arrangement of these activities 
is the “dent” each will make in the life of the school 
and the community. 

‘The smail vocal ensemble, like the instrumental en- 


semble, will make such a “dent” because of its own 
intrinsic merit, its usefulness in the school and com- 
munity life, and because of its leaven to the larger 
group of which its members are a part. The canny 
choral teacher will see that it becomes an important part 


of his program of choral development. M. T, KRONE 


The Project Method in the Grades 


undertaking toward which the individual assumes 
a creative attitude that purposes a specific accom- 
plishment. Contrastingly, a lesson for general educa- 
tional development promises only power or knowledge 
that may be useful toward specific accomplishment only 
at some future time. An undertaking that requires, 
instead, immediate use of the knowledge or power 
already possessed or that is gained while the under- 
taking is in progress becomes, in distinction, a project. 
Naturally, the lines that separate the two are not un- 
bending. A good teacher gives present significance and 
reality to almost every bit of knowledge or power 
vained by her class; a poor teacher—one who restricts 
teaching to memorization and who places a thick insu- 
ition between the schoolroom and the breathing world 
if purpose and action—will squeeze the last drop of 
juice out of any undertaking and leave only its formal 
skeleton. Education must be integrated with life, and 
the project tends to emphasize this essential value. 
These reflections may be useful in guarding teachers 
against a “streak-of-fat-and-streak-of-lean” policy. <A 
teacher should not indulge in dry formalism as a “reg- 
ular” procedure and then try to balance accounts by 
some gigantic spectacle; nor should she imagine that a 
constant series of project performances that are not 
articulated with the slow and orderly development of 
knowledge and unfolding of power makes a sound 
scheme of education. Instead, she should reflect that all 
knowledge is assimilated and integrated only when used. 
We walk to go somewhere and not just to exercise 
our legs. 
The project method is more appropriate in the grades 
than in the high school or college, because the life-expe- 
riences that would give significance to mental acquisi- 


Pp SYCHOLOGICALLY a project appears to be an 


‘ 


tions are lacking with children. 

If used for life-purposes—life in the school or life 
outside—much of our music work in the grades may 
acquire the characteristics and values of project work. 
I feel very strongly that the platoon plan, as we have it 
in Pittsburgh under the wise and humanistic guardian- 
ship of Mr. W. F. Kennedy, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, implies, supports, almost necessitates, the 
vital, creative forms of education that result in the 
employment of the project method; but a goodly meas- 
ure of the same types of work is not impossible in the 
non-platoon school. Some of the vivifying forms of 
activity we have here—and I know they are not pecu- 
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liar to Pittsburgh, but I list them in order to point out 
their “project” character—are as follows: 

1. Music Auditoriums. These consist of programs of 
music of the children, by the children, for the children. 
Instrumental and vocal numbers by individuals and small 
ensembles, group singing of special numbers, toy orches- 
tra performances, original compositions by the children, 
orchestral pieces, all in close touch with the field of 
thought and effort traversed in the music classroom and 
by the violin and piano classes, constitute the programs. 
Occasionally reproduced or transmitted music, or music 
by visitors from outside the school, is introduced, but 
effort is made to restrict such contributions to those 
that are articulated within the classroom field. 

2. Improvisation of Melodies. This includes notation 
of the melodies, usually from the fourth grade up. It 
combines and gives project-form and project-value to 
what would otherwise be done (if at all!) compara- 
tively pedantically and in separate processes, as: 

(a) Dictation. 

(b) Study of key-signatures, accidentals, etc. 

(c) Study of note-values, measure-rhythms, relation 

of word and measure accents. 

(d) Appreciation of form, melodic undulation, mood, 

characteristic effect in music. 

The pupils who do this type of work—and it is rapidly 
spreading to become all-inclusive—read better, sing 


more beautifully, “think tones” better, sustain parts 
better, “appreciate” much more truly, than those who 
do not. 

3. The Toy Orchestra. 
but is as good as those other names that tell other 


The name is a falsehood, 


kinds of falsehoods. The work can be made a project 
if it is not made a drill in performance. The pupils 
make their own scorings as a project in musical color, 
form and mood. 

Other forms of project work are suggested by the 
list of program features given under the heading Music 
Auditoriums and in connection with the application of 
improvisational work. There is no reason, indeed, why 
some lesser or greater project should not be under way, 
as motivating and bringing to significant outcome the 
daily adventuring in music education, at almost any 
time and with every school class. The opportunities 
appear on every hand whenever the teacher is one who 
sees the child and his music in the schoolroom as but 
the juvenile replica of all musical interests and en- 
deavors in the world outside. WILL EARHART 
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A Century of School Music 

UST about one hundred years ago serious agitation 

was begun with the view of including music as a 
regular study in the primary schools. The history of 
the period from 1830 to 1838 holds strong interest for 
the music educator. The principles of music education 
as presented in the Manual of Instruction by Lowell 
Mason would be good reading for many of us, and 
would cause us to realize that careful thought was just 
as present in our field a century ago as it is now. 

It is also well worth our while to read a report favor- 
able to the inclusion of music in education as submitted 
during that period by a special committee of the school 
board of Boston. We can profitably spend considerable 
time in analyzing the actual progress of school music 
during the century. It will humble us to discover that 
procedures we so enthusiastically bring forth today are 
in many cases identical with the practices of many years 
ago. In other words, a thorough acquaintance with the 
century’s activity in school music should do a great 
deal towards giving us that perspective and balance 
that is essential in order to make any worth while con- 


tribution to education. 


Our Silver Anniversary 


N 1907 a small band of enthusiastic school music 

teachers gathered at Keokuk, Iowa, there to lay the 
foundation for a powerful organization, known as the 
Music Supervisors National Conference. This was done 
at the invitation of P. C. Hayden, and the outcome of 
that meeting testifies to the enthusiasm and power 
of all the members of the original founders’ group. 

The 1932 meeting in Cleveland will mark the sILVER 
ANNIVERSARY of our Conference, which has grown year 
by year until it now numbers over five thousand active 
members, with a large additional group of associate 


Z 1Chap. 2, History of Public School Music in the United States—Edward 
B. Birge (Oliver Ditson Co., Inc.). 
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members, and with its various affiliated and codperat- 
ing organizations. The Music Supervisors National 
Conference belongs to everyone connected with the 
teaching of school music; conversely, everyone teach- 
ing school music should belong to it. Our 1932 gather- 
ing will be the occasion of great rejoicing and undoubt- 
edly every music teacher worthy of the name will not 
only have membership in our organization, but will make 
every reasonable attempt to be present. 

After all, this organization of ourselves as a Confer- 
ence, is unquestionably the most important factor in the 
improved quality and greatly increased range of music 
education in America in the last few years. Its worth 
is proven ; do everything possible to increase its strength. 


Fair Weather and Storm 


CHOOL music has had a phenomenal expansion 

in the last few years. Part of this growth is un- 
questionably due to the tacit approval so easy to obtain 
in periods of prosperity. We hope that much of it came 
as a recognition of music’s contribution in an educa- 
tional and cultural way. 

In the fair weather of the last few years, it is pos- 
sible that some worthless activities have been swept in 
together with the good. Now, we must be prepared to 
justify the faith that was placed in us. That demands 
clear thinking and sane judgment. Use emotion in per- 
formance of music but refuse to let it enter into any 
discussion of the place of music in education. 

Pollyanna psychology is not wanted, but a sane and 
cheerful optimism wil] work surprising improvement in 
conditions. 


Lausanne 


AUSANNE-OUCHY, on the northern shore of 
Lake Geneva—two beautiful cities clinging to the 
steep slopes rising from the brilliant blue waters of 
the lake. This was the setting for the second biennial 
meeting of The Anglo-American Music Conference. 
You will read in another part of the JouRNAL an inter- 
esting report of the gathering. I cannot refrain from 
pointing out, however, the significance that comes in the 
fact that two peoples can sit down together in friendly 
discussion and eventually sense the differences and dis- 
tinctions in the philosophies they hold, and from that 
recognition find it possible to hold valuable discussion 
of the many problems facing music education. 

Of particular interest is the tendency towards an 
international organization where all the best thought 
in the various nations can be presented with the hope 
that it will enrich the music education program in each 
of the countries represented. 


The 1932 Meeting 


LANS for the third biennial meeting of our Con- 
ference are rapidly progressing. Greater Cleveland 

and the State of Ohio are exerting every effort to make 
this coming visit of yours a complete success. There 
will be musical organizations for you to hear, including 
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the National High School Chorus and Orchestra. There 
will be talks that are interesting and purposeful, and 
many demonstrations—all housed in comfortable and 
adequate auditoriums. Cleveland is easily reached from 
any part of the United States and Canada and has an 
enviable reputation for its hotels. On other pages of 
the JouRNAL in each of the issues this year, informa- 
tion will be given concerning the programm. 

[his meeting is essential if our profession is to do 
its best work, if we are to retain our standing in edu- 
ion during this year of unusual economy. We must 
vance professionally, regardless of “bad times” or 
her disheartening conditions. It is vitally important 
have every music educator not only present at our 
ird Biennial, but actively engaged in working out 
our problems. 
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Organization in Conference Affairs 
*T°HE story of how our previous Conference officers 
carried the burden of the organization deserves a 
ateful approval from all of us. The new set-up makes 
ie work of the present officers much easier. This 
atement has one important exception—our Executive 
secretary has the tremendous burden of all this com- 
bined business. All of us must realize by this time how 
apably he carries the load. 

The gathering of our business activities in one cen- 
ral office makes possible a more compact and useful 
rogram of activity. Closer contacts are maintained be- 
ween the various units which comprise the working 
nachinery of our far-flung organization. 

Reports of committees are prepared quickly at stated 
times during the year and interchanged among com- 
mittee chairmen to prevent duplication and to encour- 
ge cooperation. The Research Council, in its position 
of studying and preparing basic philosophies of music 
ducation, is strengthened in its knowledge of how 
uch studies are interpreted in action by the various 
committees. As you know, the Executive Committee 
represents you officially in determining what actual 
stand upon all these questions your Conference is to 
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The Place of Musical Form in the Teaching of - 


Music Appreciation 
(Continued from page 25) 


take, 
september 30, 1931 
Cleveland, Ohio 








It is not the purpose of this paper to describe a teach- 
ing method, but to call attention to the fundamental fact 
upon which all methods should be based. But a few 
hints as to how the four materials may be grasped might 
be valuable. It is in relation to this element that the 
students may be given an almost limitless amount of 
work to do that. will really be helpful to them. They 
should hear and hear and hear, trying to find something 
new at every hearing. . 
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For our purpose we may connect tone color with 
characteristic instruments and voices. The attempt to 
recognize instrumental colors in an orchestral texture is 
excellent practice for the beginner. It is the easiest 
exercise for developing his listening capacity. And it 
does not end until he can grasp what is going on in the 
orchestra completely. With a little care in the selec- 
tion of examples it will lead directly to everything else 
that should be heard; melodies nearly always stand out, 
partly because of their color. The same may be said of 
rhythm and harmony. Contrasts in color may often 
serve as an introduction to the concept of form which 
will in turn send the student looking for melodic, har- 
monic or rhythmic contrasts. And he cannot hear the 
contrasts without hearing at least some of the music. 

Adams supposed that everyone, professional musi- 
cians excepted, thought Beethoven a bore. Every teacher 
of music appreciation can find, in his own experience, 
dozens of people—students and adults—who have ex- 
actly the same feeling. The thing which made it pos- 
sible for Adams to later enjoy Beethoven’s music was 
the acquisition of a new sense ability; “a prison wall 
that barred his senses on one great side of life sud- 
denly feil.” The same thing must happen in every case. 
Every person must go through a process which will 
make him conscious of the “line” over which a musical 
composition passes to arrive at its end from its begin- 
ning. That “line” is form, and form is the arrange- 
ment of materials. 

Form is the handle to the door. When a student can 
hear first theme and second theme, modulations, char- 
acteristic rhythms and figurations, instrumental colors, 
subtle thematic relationships and developments, etc., etc. ; 
in other words, when he can hear the composer’s mu- 
sical ideas, and follow what the composer has done with 
them, he can begin to appreciate music. 

Let the student practice. Imagine yourself trying for 
the first time to cross a strange city on foot. You make 
mistakes—take wrong turns, and get lost. After you 
have reached your destination you try to remember the 
journey, but your memory can conjure up from its 
troubled daze only one or two landmarks and the times 
you inquired the way. If you never make the walk 
again time will erase every impression except the fact 
that you once walked across a beautiful city, but got 
lost. But if you walk there every day for a long time 
you will soon be able to think back over your route— 
even perhaps enjoy it in remembering. And while you 
are walking you will move surely and with confidence, 
and because you know the way you will come not only 
to enjoy the momentary vistas that appear at every cor- 
ner, but in time will also know and love the soul of a 


great city. -_ 
‘ ~ yo , 


MEMBERSHIP DUES for 1932 


Last year our Sectional Conference Treasurers were unani- 
mous in expressing appreciation for the cheerful response to 
their request for early payment of dues. Help ease the work 
of your treasurer again this year by remitting 1932 dues 
now. A remittance form is printed on page 58 of this issue. 
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The Anglo-American Conference 


OLDING its second biennial meeting in Lau- 
H sanne, Switzerland, the first week of August, 
the Anglo-American Conference accomplished 
much of importance and took forward steps which will 


make the organization one of great international use- 
fulness and power. 


Because of the economic crisis, the attendance was 
considerably smaller than had been anticipated by the 
officers; but it exceeded the attendance at the first 
meeting by about one hundred, there being about five 
hundred and twenty-five people present this time. Of 
these, some eighty-five had come from the United States 
and fifteen from Canada; the greatest number of mem- 
bers were, naturally, from England. Official representa- 
tives were present from Germany and Poland; France, 
Italy, and Holland were unofficially represented ; a sur- 
prisingly large number had come from such distant dis- 
tricts as New Zealand, Australia, and South Africa. In 
fact, the attendance this year approached internation- 
alism, with nineteen parts of the world represented. 


Sir Henry Hadow again served as the British Chair- 
man. Dr. John Erskine, the American Chairman, went 
to Europe especially for the meeting, to which he lent 
his heartiest support. Of the American Executive Com- 
mittee, Russell V. Morgan and Paul J. Weaver were 
present ; Mr. Morgan served as chairman of the section 
devoted to bands and orchestras, and was an active 


participant in the general steering committee for the 
week ; Mr. Weaver has served as chairman of the Amer- 
ican Committee since the Conference was started. 


Interesting Sessions 


The morning sessions were devoted to specific phases 
of music education, half of each session being given 
to discussion from the floor. At the afternoon meetings, 
the Conference divided into nine sections, each of which 
was given over to a particular type of music work, and 
each of which was guided by joint British and Amer- 
ican chairmen. 


An important feature of the Conference was the music 
provided—a total of over twenty concerts, many of 
which attained remarkably high standards. The Prague 
Quartet, the French tenor Yves Tinayre, the British 





pianists Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, and the 
American contralto Inga Hill, were the official artists 
for the week; many others from the membership of 
the Conference also took part in the programs, such 
as Dr. Beryl Rubinstein (whose brilliant playing of the 
Bloch Quintet was one of the outstanding events), 
Harold Vincent Milligan, Chandler Goldthwaite, Joseph 
Lautner and Saveli Walevitch. Three fine choirs were 
present for the week, with several appearances: The 
Brushes Choir of Sheffield (a group of about 60 boys), 
the South West Choral Society of London (a group 
of about 100 adults) and the Conference Chorus (in 
which some 300 members participated, under the direc- 
tion of Bruce Carey of Philadelphia and Dr. W. G. 
Whittaker of Glasgow). Particularly impressive were 
the two concerts in the old Gothic Cathedral of Lau- 
sanne, where the choirs could be heard to best advantage. 


Enlarged Scope for Future 


The Conference took two important actions which 
greatly increase the scope of its future. The first was 
the adoption in principle of a completely international 
basis, the details of which are left for the decision of 
the new executive committees. This new basis makes 
probable the immediate inclusion of the German group, 
and the early inclusion of groups from other countries. 


An equally important decision was that phases of 
music work which are essential to music education in 
its broad sense should be officially included in the scope 
of Conference activities. This means the inclusion of 
those groups which are primarily professional and artis- 
tic, and those groups which are concerned primarily 
with the social aspects of music work. 


An American and a British Executive Committee 
were elected by the Conference and empowered to act 
along the lines just indicated in preparation for the 
1933 session of the Conference. The British Committee 
is the same as for the last two years, with the addition 
of Dr. E. C. MacMillan of Toronto; Mr. Scholes con- 
tinues as Chairman of this committee. The American 
Committee consists of Dr. John Erskine, Russell V. 
Morgan, Dr. Beryl Rubinstein, Dean John P. Marshall 
and Paul J. Weaver. —P. J. W. 


Anglo-American Conference Officials at the Opening Session, Lausanne, August, 1931 
(See list of names on page 40) 
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New and Timely Publications 





A GRADED COURSE IN A-CAPPELLA 
SINGING 


THE A-CAPPELLA CHORUS 
Compiled, edited and arranged by Griffith, J. Jones and 
Max T. Krone. Will consist of eleven volumes of the 
world’s greatest a-cappella music, graded by volumes 
from the easiest to the most difficult, of which Vol. III 
—SAB (medium to difficult) is now ready. .60. 


A NEW OPERETTA 
YOUNG HANDEL OF HANOVER.....W0000o00.0.....c-00-0--- 
reer By Helen Boswell and Dorothy Park Clark 
In Young Handel of Hanover is the Glory of Handel's 


music, the sparkling wit of Alexander Pope, the amus- 
ing bitterness of Dean Swift, the gay persiflage of Jos- 








eph Addison and Richard Steele, the rollicking, boister- 
ous merriment of 18th century England; humor, pathos 
and drama skillfully brought within the singing and act- 
ing abilities of senior or junior high school students. 
With the exception of three folk songs of the period, 
all music employed in this operetta is Handel's own, 
chosen from authentic sources. 

The choruses are printed in two separate arrangements, 
SATB and SAB, within the one volume. $1.00. 


‘ Minuet é WOODWINDS 
: (From Divertimento No. 17)........ Mozart-Lockhart 
Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon. Complete 
with Score, .75; Score, .35; Separate Parts (each) .15. 
EES, Handel-Lockhart 
I aintaininamnnnccobirnpeaianmeliaaadel Spindler-Lockhart 


2 Oboes and 2 Bassoons—Complete with Score, .75; 
Score, .35; Separate Parts (each) .15. 
(a) Sarabande Handel-Lockhart 
(b) Andantino....... Spindler-Lockhart 
Oboe, 2 Clarinets and Bassoon—Complete with Score, 
.75; Score, .35; Separate Parts (each) .15. 








I Coutpn’t Hear Nosopy Pray (Spiritual).... 
Arr. Carpenter .15 


ee 


THE FounTAIN (Lowell)...........++. O'Shea .15 

Tue Betts (Prelude in C sharp minor)....... 
PRE rn error re Redensstentt tients B 

yi Pg eee Sullivan-Nilson .15 

Tue Lass WITH THE DELICATE AIR.........- 
ee re or ee ree . Arr. Baldwin .20 

TTBB 
WO CO: sc ciccicencsaesbuned Arr. Baldwin .15 
THANKSGIVING 


THE HARVEST (Kountz). Cantata for mixed voices, 1.00. 
Stage Guide for presenting in costume, .75. Orchestra- 


tion on rental. 
CHRISTMAS 
THE mag (Handel-Kountz). Revised for high school 
chorus, 1.0 
| *THE WONDROUS STORY (Kountz). The Christmas 
story to music of folk like quality. Published for SA— 
SSA—SATB, .60. 
*GLAD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY (Kountz). SAB can- 
tata on the Biblical narrative, .60. 


*May be staged in costume. Price of stage guide, .75. 
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A MASTERWORK ON CONDUCTING 


THE ELOQUENT BATON.................. By Will Earhart 
Superseding all other texts, this brilliant and eminently 
practical work reduces the exceedingly complex art of 
conducting to terms so simple, concise and yet compre- 
hensive as to make it indispensable to anyone called 
upon for group leading; an essential book. 1.50. 


A NEW CANTATA 


ee I Rtierncesicicinesnmitnecnicaininstinn By Harvey Gaul 
The Longfellow poem, which lends itself admirably to 
musical setting, finds sympathetic treatment in the 
hands of Mr. Gaul who has composed for it some of 
his most melodious and striking music. .60. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS TABLEAU 
, 5 TRE By Stanley S. Effinger 
The tableau and carol service as presented annually in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, is here set forth in detail. 
Score, .60. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA 


IN BETHLEHEM. By Richard Kountz 
A three-part cantata (SSA) written in the melodious 








and straightforward style of this favorite composer. .60. 


NEW INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


STRINGS 

Schumann-Shilkret 
3 Violins, Viola, Cello, with optional String Bass, Harp 
or Piano, and Vibraphone. Complete with Score, 1.00; 
Score, .50; Separate Parts (each) .15. 





Dvorak-Shilkret 
3 Violins, Viola, Cello, with optional String Bass, Harp 
or Piano, and Vibraphone. Complete with Score, 1.00; 








The only American Edition of ponents ‘sb 
SSA 
I Wirt Pray (Spiritual)......... Arr. Carpenter .15 


Score, .50; Separate Parts (each) .15. 


NEW CHORAL MUSIC 


reer Richard Strauss .15 


Arranged for treble voices 


Sergei Rachmaninoff .15 (SSA) by A. Walter Kramer. 





SAB 
TMG Leet CARGID sé. 0 occicescss Sullivan-Baldwin .15 
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CHRISTMAS—Continued 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS (Kountz). A two-part (SA) 
setting of the traditional story, .60. May be staged in 
costume. Price of stage guide, .25 


TOMMY MURPHY’S CHRISTMAS (Penn). Operetta 
for adults and children, .60. 


A PENNY FOR CHRISTMAS (Fields). Operetta for chil- 
dren alone—unusually strong story, .60 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED 
| A SHOE (Jewitt). Operetta for young children, 
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I SAY AGAIN—STRINGS! 


By JAMES BROWN 


Being an open letter to David Mattern, Professor of Public School 
Music, University of Michigan, in reply to his letter in the Music 


My dear Professor Mattern: 


T is a very great pleasure for me to 
be writing to thank you most heart- 
ily for your genial, brotherly and 

helpful letter. The pleasure would be 
even greater than it is if only we could 
meet personally, touch hands, link arms, 
and then have a good rough-and-tum- 
ble, give-and-take, hammer-and-tongs 
argument round about this question of 
Strings in Music Education. I like to 
imagine such a colloquy. Taking place, 
say, either in your own home or else here 
in my workshop at Osterley, Middlesex, 
England; recorded by dictaphone; duly 
and discreetly looked over (for stray 
expletives, etc.), by our respected Edi- 
tors, and perhaps appearing in the 
Music Supervisors JourNAL as the next 
essay on the subject, instead of what I 
am now writing. Such a dialogue (I 
thought) might easily be interesting to 
the ten thousand musical directors whio 
read the JourRNAL, as throwing light 
on an important educational topic from 
two several points of view. However, 
we cannot, in this imperfect world, have 
everything we want just when we want 
it, so, as you say, “here goes” for the 
best I can do in the way of a reply 
from my corner. 

First of all, dear Professor, I ob- 
serve that you give two reasons for 
writing your letter to me. Of the two, 
I like very much your second motive, 
which was (quoting your own words) 
“in order to develop what 

beneficial discussion.” 
basis on which we can 
heartily agree to confer in a purely 
constructive sense. Your other (the 
initial) reason, I frankly confess, 
puzzles me. I wonder what makes you 
think that American music teachers 
stand in need of a “counsel for the de- 
fense!” Why, I explicitly praised the 
whole of your scheme of music educa- 
tion, as being right, exactly as it stands. 
Just run your eye over my article once 
more, and see if I have used a single 
expression in depreciation of what you 
are already doing. No. The essence of 
my plea, as expressed in my ‘article, 
is not that I think you are doing some- 
thing wrong, but I think you are, inad- 
vertently, 


I hope 
may prove a 
Here is a 


omitting to do something 


which is demonstrably right, and neces- 


*October, 1931, issue of the Music Supervis- 
ors JOURNAL. 
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JAMES BROWN 
Professor of Music, Trinity College, London 


sary. I tried to indicate very clearly, by 
means of a diagram, with careful ex- 
planations, the exact nature of the gap 
or hiatus as it appeared to me, and I 
gave reasons for thinking as I do. The 
missing subject is, in my _ opinion, 
STRINGS. I do not mean Strings and 
Wind combined, as in the full orchestra; 
you have that already. I mean Strings 
as a separate subject, culminating in an 
Orchestra of Strings rehearsing and per- 
forming scored for 
Strings, such Orchestra being of course 
led up to by subsidiary “orchestras” and 
instruction classes. 

The way I look at it is this: We are, 
all of us, engaged in building up, bit by 
bit, and each one of us in his own spe- 
cial department, something which is 
entirely new in world history. We are 
out to create a musical nation; a nation 
in which every citizen shall have full 
opportunity of learning, during his child- 
hood, to become a good amateur music- 
maker. America was the pioneer nation 
in this great movement, which is now 
nearly a century old. The purely instru- 
mental section of this movement is, how- 


music expressly 


ever, much younger; in fact, if we leave 
out the pianoforte, it is scarcely more 
than ten or fifteen years old. I have 
already expressed my admiration of wha: 
has been done in this short time, but | 
think, and I believe that every teacher in 
America also thinks, that the whok 
movement, on its instrumental side, is 
still in the experimental stage, or per- 
haps we should say, in a state of evolu- 
tion. My own suggestion as to the 
proper place and function of Strings in 
music education is the embodiment of 
only one of many germinative ideas 
which, under the law of the survival of 
the fittest, may possibly find lodgement 
in the minds of leading music educators 
all over America, and, if found accept- 
able, may lead to action. 

I am not at all upset, or disappointed, 
by your immediate reaction to my pro- 
posal. I know that, in some respects, my 
“message” cuts straight across, and 
forms a seeming obstacle to, normal and 
current thought on music education, not 
only in your country, but over here as 
well. I think I can hear you, and the 
majority of your colleagues, saying: 
“James Brown has got Strings on the 
brain. He is a specialist, and is there- 
fore incapable of taking an all-round 
view of the subject, as we are obliged 
to do.” Maybe so. But I think that per- 
haps I have an answer to this. At about 
twenty years of age, I started out with 
this great ideal of building up a musical 
nation. For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury I organized amateur groups of 
singers and players, and conducted vari- 
ous choral and orchestral societies. By 
the end of this period, I had arrived, 
through the trials and tribulations of 
actual experience, at the very definite 
conclusion that my “musical nation” 
could not be built up in this way. The 
barriers were two in number. The sing- 
ers, that is to say most of them, could 
not read at sight, and the string playing 
was neither musically nor technically 
good enough to supply the instrumental 
foundation for an ensemble satisfying to 
the musician. Nor could anything be 
done, during the ordinary rehearsals of 
strings and winds, all playing together, to 
improve the string playing. [My “wind,” 
by the way, was made up partly by first- 
rate, but very expensive professional 
artists, and partly by amateurs of fair 
to middling quality; it does not, for the 
present, come into the argument.] Aban- 
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Now Ready... 


OUR NEW INSTRUCTION BOOK 


FREE 
to 
Teachers 


“The Art of Playing the Harmonica” 


Every Step in Harmonica Playing Fully 
Explained and Illustrated « « « Provides 
both Teachers and Pupils with a Real 


Text Book for Music Instruction « « « 


HE New Hohner Instruction Book, 
| “The Art of Playing the Harmonica,” 
has just been completed in time for 
the opening of the fall school term. This 
new book raises the level of Harmonica 
playing instruction to real musical heights, 
and gives the elements of music to the stu- 
dent in a simple, practical way. It sup- 
plies the teacher or music supervisor with 
a real text book, written in a simple, un- 
derstandable way for your pupils and fur- 
nishing them with a correct knowledge of 
musical terms and phrases, sight reading, 
ete., together with a number of musical 
selections which involve two, three and 
four part harmony work. 


Every step in learning to play the Har- 
monica is carefully covered, and illustrated 
by photographs showing the position of 
hands and tongue. 


Teachers and music supervisors who in- 
clude Harmonica instruction as a part of 
the school curriculum will find that this 
new Instruction Book will do much to in- 
crease the already tremendous interest in 
the harmonica as a musical instrument. 
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Thousands of Teachers Increas- 
ing Their Efficiency Through 
Harmonica Instruction 


In public, private and parochial schools 
all over the country, thousands of teachers 
are making reputations for themselves as 
popular, result-getting instructors through 
the introduction of the harmonica into the 
class room. This little musical instrument 
captures the imagination and interest of 
every child—boy or girl. It arouses a real 
enthusiasm in the study of music and un- 
der the guise of play teaches a mastery 
of sight reading, rhythm, tone and expres- 
sion. In a word, it enables you as a 
teacher to get the maximum results with 
the minimum qutlay of time and energy. 


The Harmonica is simple to teach—in 
addition to the new Harmonica Instruction 
Booklet “The Art of Playing the Har- 
monica,” teachers and supervisors are fur- 
nished gratis with a specimen set of indi- 
vidual “part cards” that are available for 
your pupils participating in harmony 
work; also teachers’ master harmony chart, 
merit pins and other teacher aids. 


This importance of Harmonica group in- 
struction in school work is emphasized by 
the statement of the Music Supervisor ot 
Hanford, California, who says “This is the 
third year we have conducted harmonica 
bands and clubs on a large scale and at 
the present time 359 children are enrolled 
in our 23 groups. I believe Harmonica 
work gives the children self-confidence, 
band and leadership experience, music ap- 
preciation and an increased interest in 
other music work . . . in addition to this, 
it brings to many children who woulda 


otherwise never experience it, the joy of 
playing an instrument.” 


A teacher in Newark, N. J., writes “We 
have conducted Harmonica groups for 
more than 3% years and find that the in- 
terest in the activity grows continually. 
We now have one band and one club with 
a membership varying from 126 to 136. 
The work teaches rhythm and adds mate- 
rially to the children’s interest in music.” 


A Richmond, Va., music supervisor 
writes “As an experienced music super- 
visor, I will say that the harmonica clubs 
are the quickest, surest and easiest way 
in which to awaken a non-musical boy’s 
interest and give him an opportunity of 
expressing himself musically. We find the 
work most interesting and worthwhile. It 
establishes good fellowship, and boys who 
will not sing will often play a harmonica. 
It teaches a good sense of rhythm, good 
attacks and releases . .. and stimulates 
the interest of children in other forms of 
music. 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


The New Instruction Book “The Art of 
Playing ‘the Harmonica” will be supplied 
free in the quantity desired for class use. 


Also— To enable teachers to study the 
results of Harmonica Group Work in many 
schools where it has been in effect, a 
Brochure entitled “The Harmonica as an 
Important Factor in Modern Education” 
has been prepared, and will be sent Free 
upon request. Please use coupon below. 


. 
M. HOHNER, Inc. Dept. 159-K 
851 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“Gentlemen: Please send me without 

charge: 

O) Brochure on ‘The Harmonica as an 
ea Factor in Modern Educa- 
tion.” 

(}An Instruction Book “The Art of 
Playing the Harmonica.” 





doning, at this point, my career as a 
chorus master, for the simple reason 
that I felt I could do more useful work 
by devoting myself entirely to the 
strings, I made a fresh start altogether, 
beginning much further back, my objec- 
tive now being the improvement of our 
string teaching methods as applied to 
children and beginners. So you see, my 
dear Professor Mattern, that I do not 
approach the problem from the point of 
view of a narrow-minded specialist, but 
I have been driven to my present opin- 
ions and convictions by the sheer force 
of necessity, after years of struggling 
with conditions as they were. 


The History Approach 

Another possible approach to the ques- 
tion is that provided by musical history, 
and especially by that department of 
musical history which is concerned with 
the evolution of string music making 
and the development of the instrumental 
style as distinct from the vocal. All 
students of elementary biology are aware 
that individual growth tends to follow 
the main lines of racial development. 
Thus the human organism is more or 
less savage during infancy, animal-like 
at birth and protozoic at a still earlier 
stage. If we apply this notion to our 
present subject, we shall at least not 
make the mistake of starting our instru- 
mental education movement on the 
model, and at the level, of the compli- 
cated and highly developed tradition of 
the nineteenth century, with the full 
orchestra, all complete, trying to play 
Tchaikovsky and Brahms. Rather shall 
we reflect that Tchaikovsky was pre- 
ceded by, and developed from, Bee- 
thoven; that Beethoven derived from 
Haydn and Mozart, and that Haydn and 
Mozart built upon a foundation provided 
by Corelli and other masters going back 
to 1600. Now, let us for a moment 
fasten our attention on the doings of 
instrumental musicians from the inven- 
tion of the violin up to the time of Bach 
and Handel. During this truly amazing 
period all the vital and basic elements 
of instrumental style came into being 
and were assiduously worked and de- 
veloped by a succession of great and 
original composers, including the Gabri- 
eli, the Vitali, Torelli, Corelli, Lully, 
William Lawes, Matthew Locke, Cou- 
perin, Vivaldi, Locatelli, Purcell, and 
dozens of others of scarcely less merit. 
Now please observe with regard to-a 
large number of compositions belonging 
to this period, (1) that they are scored 
expressly for STRINGS, and form col- 
lectively an absolutely perfect school of 
pure string playing, both in technique 
and musical style; (2) that they are not 
too technically or musically difficult to 
be given to modern musical youngsters 
for the purposes of study; (3) that they 
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constitute a demonstrably necessary basis, 
in any reasoned scheme of music educa- 
tion, for the formation of a fine musical 
taste, and for the comprehension, later 
on, of the more elaborate works of rela- 
tively recent composers. As a logical 
consequence of all these facts, it seems 
to me that the only way in which we 
can fulfill our duty as music educators 
towards the coming generations of ama- 
teur musicians, is to provide, separately 
and systematically, a means of attaining 
this vital and necessary part of a true 
musical culture. The specific procedure 
thus inevitably indicated is to set up, as 
an integral part of our program, a 
String Orchestra in every school, led up 
to as aforesaid. 

Your remarks as to infant music-mak- 
ing are very much to the point. Give 
my love to your little five-year-old 
daughter, and tell her to go on making 
up tunes, poems and dances, exactly as 
she is doing. Tell her also, that I once 
had a little boy exactly her age, who did 
pretty much the same sort of thing, but 
besides that, he made up noises, all out 
of his own head, on a miniature set of 
dance-band percussion, which I made for 
him, all out of my own head, wood and 
all, and so he played away and played 
away on his drums and cymbals and tri- 
angle and tap-box, until now he is a big 
man, bigger than I, and a real good 
musician. 


Banish Boredom From String 
Rehear 

Just a word concerning string sectional 
rehearsals, and another about multi- 
ple string quartets. I share the feeling 
which most orchestral string players 
have when they are asked to rehearse 
the string parts of symphonies, etc., 
without the wind; that is to say a feel- 
ing not easily distinguishable from bore- 
dom. Played thus, the string parts are 
not really interesting, and furthermore 
are, lacking the vital wind complement, 
ill-balanced and often musically mean- 
ingless. Again, if the object is to polish 
up the strings in a technical sense, there 
are better ways of providing material for 
this purpose than the device under dis- 
cussion. How much better and more 
musically profitable, for example, it 
would be to take exactly those strings, 
and set them studying intensively, 
regularly, and with a view to perform- 
ance, masterpieces from the string or- 
chestral repertory ; compositions made up 
of really good string writing, such as is 
only too often absent from even the 
finest works designed for full orchestra. 
Your story about the English conductor 
who told the strings to “play anything,” 
since it was “only color,” comes in very 
well here. Quite a lot of modern scor- 
ing is of this character, but who ever 
heard of such a thing in connection with 


any work, either ancient or modern, 
which is scored for strings only? 

Of multiple string quartet playing, | 
would say little one way or the other, 
except that it is in no sense a substitute 
for the string orchestra. I admit that a 
few isolated movements in the early 
quartets of Haydn are practically scored 
as for string band, and that indeed they 
were originally written with some such 
intention, but anything more modern 
than these, anything expressly meant to 
be played by single instruments, had, 
speaking musically, much better not be 
multiplied. Once again, how much more 
profitable it would be to form the avail- 
able string quartet players into a proper 
string orchestra (etc., as above). 

I am afraid I have not left myself 
sufficient space to do justice to your 
observations in praise of the pianoforte, 
the wind instruments and the chorus. In 
effect I agree with every word you say, 
and am only sorry that, owing to my 
clumsiness as a writer, I inadvertently 
seem to have implied some disparage- 
ment of these “instruments” as a means 
of artistic music-making. Personally, I 
love the piano; as preéminently the in- 
strument of the harmonically inclined 
musician it is indispensable. Shall we 
agree to postpone to some other possible 
occasion further discussion as to the 
relative merits of the fiddle, in compari- 
son with other instruments, as a means 
of bringing out musical faculties in the 
initial stage? May I add one provocative 
little remark, just to get your dander up? 
On the piano, there is no virtue in play- 
ing in tune. 

More From Plato 

Your peroration, with the quotation, 
capping my own, out of Plato’s Republic, 
tickled me to the very diaphragm. I par- 
ticularly enjoyed the sentence, “We shall 
not, then, have any need for a great 
many strings.” Here I might rise to 
remark that if Plato had.been a modern 
writer on musical education, he would 
probably have been referring to the 
piano, which has many “strings,” and not 
to the violin, which has only four. My 
own estimate of Plato is that he was a 
supremely great intuitional philosopher, 
a seer and a prophet (witness, as proof 
of his power in this domain, this very 
program of American music education 
which we are now discussing) ; but his 
views on technical detail have no more 
value or authority than those of any 
other muddle-headed, ill-informed ama- 
teur. In all that stuff about pipes and 
pipers and reeds and shepherds he was 
merely talking through his—what is the 
name of the Athenian headgear that 
corresponds to the modern hat? 

Finally, I thank you, dear Professor 
Mattern, for your extremely kind refer- 
ences to my work. 
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NEW WORTH WHILE MUSIC 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS and BANDS 


By the Distinguished American Composer 





Wituram H. Wooprn 
Carefully Edited and Arranged by Chas. Miller 


A Few Unusual Features of This Collection 


. All string parts carefully phrased and bowed. 7. Finest engraving in large characters on full size concert 


1 

2. All double stops practical and easy for young players. plates. ; 
a 8. Woodwind and brass passages within limitations of safety. 8. se open tee po ha og —_ SS. 2 
i} ; : 9. Identical arrangements as recorde y Nai ilkret an 
4. Interesting and colorful percussion parts. Victor Salon Orchestra. 

5. Meticulous cueing and cross cueing. 10. A number of selections have harp, harmonium celesta 

6. Carefully calculated page turns. and chime parts at no additional cost. 








FOR ORCHESTRA 








SovuvENrin DE MonTMARTE MEDITATION 
Valse lento in two contrasting movements. Gor- A truly inspired composition in a calm mood, 
geous harmonies and excellent to bring out very “legato.” 
“ ” 
— Gypsy WattTz 
In SEVILLE Haunting, passionate, fiery in turn, stimulates 
A genuine Spanish tango in languid mood, fea- the imagination. 
turing national percussion instruments. Great T Dax 
for rhythm. ARTAR DANCE ; : 
Wild, tender, and mysterious. An ideal program 
Gypsy Love Sone opener or closer. Instructive as a study in 
Full of pathos, fire and rhythm. Genuinely contrast. 
BYPSY- TemPie DANcE 
CutnesE Macic Employing the oriental idiom. Impressionistic 
Founded on the true Chinese pentachord (five and valuable to establish an East Indian atmos- 
diatonic tones), very characteristic, easy to per- phere. 
“ ” . 
form and “sure fire” program material. Tur Unxnown Souprer (Lamento) 
PENSEE SENTIMENTALE Not since Chopin’s funeral march has there been 
Pure melody and pure part writing. Can be | anything so inspired and moving. It is elevating 
used for strings alone. Hauntingly beautiful | rather than depressing, and audiences react 
and poignant. reverently. 








FOR BAND 


Tartar Dance - - - - - Arranged by Mayhew Lake Price $2.00 
Tue Unknown Soupier (Lamento) “ “« Mayhew Lake ” 2.00 
Pouce Parape (March) - - . “Mayhew Lake m 75 
A Great American (March) - ” “* Mayhew Lake ™ 75 


Featured by U. S. Army and Navy Service Bands, Goldman and Others. 
YOU MUST GET this excellent new material for your library. 
Your money will be well spent. 


Full Orchestra—including Sax. parts—concert size........ $1.50 ea. 


Small Orchestra—concert size .......ccccccccccccccccecs 1.00 ea. 
VICTOR RECORDS DIRECT FROM US...... 


Sample Ist violin or solo Bh cornet parts sent on request. 


MILLER MUSIC, INC. 


62 W. 45th St. Dept. M. New York City 
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The Determination of the Musical Capacities 
of Young Children 


As Measured by Responses to the Music of the 
Nursery School Program and by Test Situations 


HE nursery school, if true to the 

ideal of creative education of pro- 

viding an environment rich in in- 
teresting material available for free use, 
offers an unusual opportunity for en- 
riching the child’s musical experience. 
It is, therefore, the task of the nursery 
school teacher to determine how this 
enrichment of experience may be pro- 
vided. To solve this problem of pro- 
viding suitable musical activities and of 
presenting them to the child in an in- 
teresting manner, the teacher must study 
children’s responses to music as indica- 
tions of musical capacities. 

Investigation made by the writer in- 
cluded observations of the children’s re- 
sponses to the music of the nursery 
school program and to test situations. 
In the natural situation the capacities 
of responsiveness to music and of sing- 
ing ability were studied and the abilities 
to sense rhythm, to keep time and to 
interpret music were measured by means 
of tests given to the children individ- 
ually. 

To measure responsiveness, music was 
introduced during the regular free play 
period but no suggestion or encourage- 
ment was given by the teachers, so that 
responses which were wholly spontane- 
ous might be observed. Records were 
made of the vocal and motor responses 
of the individual children and of the 
type of attention each gave to the music 
which was played on the piano and rep- 
resented march, skip, and waltz rhythms. 

The participation of the children in 
the routine music period also afforded 
material which was used to measure the 
responsiveness of the individual children 
to music. Records were taken of their 
presence in the circle, which according 
to the nursery school policy was vol- 
untary with each child, and of the sug- 
gestions and responses made by the chil- 
From the 
compilation of material so gathered, the 


dren to the music provided. 


individual scores on responsiveness to 
music were computed for the twenty-five 
children between the ages of two and 
five included in the study. 

The children had shown an interest 
in singing the names of other children 
when stimulated by the teacher, and this 
activity was made the basis for secur- 
ing records of their singing ability. The 
types of resnonses they made, which 
ranged from singing off pitch one tone 
of an interval to singing on pitch both 
tones of an interval, were ranked and 
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By MEDORA B. GRANDPREY 





Tests and Measurements 


NTRODUCTORY NOTE: Miss 
Grandprey’s article, although 
based on too few cases to justify 
significant general conclusions, is 
valuable in suggesting the effect of 
the testing attitude in regular music 
teaching. Investigations of this kind 
should be carried out by many 
teachers not because any one study 
will yield important information, 
but because combined results may 
prove valuable and especially be- 
cause even if this effect is not pro- 
duced, a new zest for questioning 
and improving one’s teaching will 
almost always ensue. So little at- 
tention has been devoted to a study 
of the beginnings of music instruc- 
tion—Miss Floy Rossman’s writings 
on Pre-School Music, Miss Alice 
Thorn’s presentation of Music for 
Little Children, and Mrs. Satis 
Coleman's books on Creative Music, 
embrace most of the discussions— 
that Miss Grandprey’s article should 
be of considerable interest to teach- 
ers of young children. Miss Grand- 
prey is Instructor in Kindergarten 
Music at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Peter W. DyKEMa, 
Conductor, 
Tests and Measurements Dept. 











scored for the individual children. The 
technique used to stimulate the children 
to respond in the interval singing test 
seemed not adequate for the youngest 
children and therefore, only a few rec- 
ords were secured in that age group. 

The responses of the children in the 
nursery school to rhythm of music were 
observed to vary greatly. The writer 
became interested in planning a method 
by which rhythmic responses of the 
children could be observed accurately 
and recorded under conditions differing 
little from those prevailing daily in the 
nursery school. 

The rhythmic pattern was selected as 
the variable for a test of the child’s ca- 
pacity for rhythmic perception, and a 
number of patterns were seiected and 
arranged for presentation in the order 
of difficulty as judged by the investiga- 
tor. In giving the test, a pattern was 
played on the triangle first by the in- 
vestigator, the child being tested was 
then instructed to play it. The tech- 
nique for the test was refined by giv- 
ing it to a pre-school child, then to 
twenty-one kindergarten children and 
later to a group of six kindergarten 
children. After considerable revision, 


the test which consisted of thirteen 
different rhythmic patterns, was given 
to fifty-nine kindergarten children. The 
patterns were rearranged in the order 
of difficulty as shown by the scores 
made on them by kindergarten chil- 
dren and the test was given to thirty- 
one nursery school children. 

The children seemed interested in the 
test. One child said, “That’s what I 
played, isn’t it? That sounds jusf like 
you did,” and another asked, “Can you 
play, ‘Ring Man, Dance’ on this?” These 
responses of the children suggest that 
the procedure seems suitable for use 
with nursery school children as well as 
kindergarten children. 

Some patterns seem easier than others 
as judged by the scores made on them 
by both kindergarten and nursery school 
children. The same four patterns ranked 
highest and the same two lowest for 
both groups of children. The patterns 
in which quarter notes preceded half 
notes received higher scores than those 
of reverse order It has been suggested 
that the feminine rhythm, short notes 
preceding long notes, is more primitive 
and that this tendency might indicate an 
explanation for the appeal of jazz music 
in which this rhythm predominates. 

Phonograph music was used in the 
test designed to measure capacities for 
interpretation and time keeping. The 
children were taken individually and 
were stimulated by the question, “What 
could you do to that music?” to inter- 
pret each of march, skip, and waltz 
rhythms. The responses made by each 
child were recorded and used as the 
basis for scoring him on ability to in- 
terpret music. Following this test, the 
child was given a triangle and asked to 
play the same selections with the phono- 
graph. Records were made by measures 
of his ability to keep time to the music 
and used for scoring him in this capac- 
ity. The tests were given to thirty-one 
nursery school children. 

The total score of the skip melody 
exceeded that of the march and waltz 
melodies, but the number of cases is not 
sufficient from which to draw conclu- 
sions regarding the use of the various 
movements with young children. A rel- 
atively large number of cases received 
low scores in both interpretation and 
time keeping, which seems to indicate 
that the tests were hardly comprehensi- 
ble to these young children. Many of 
the children were reluctant to make re- 
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Y New! tHE Voco Stupy PLAN 
By CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE, Mus. Doc. 


A modern system for class voice instruction. “Voco” employs a unique 
approach — effective and interesting for students of all ages. 








— Teaches the correct principles of voice production! 
Teaches correct vowel and consonant formation! 
Oo C Oo — Develops good tone and good diction! 
— Imparts the psychology of interpretation! 


Every singer, whether soloist or chorus member, will find in ‘“Voco” the most enjoyable 


and practical aids to improved singing, ever published. 


“‘For voice class instruction, I consider ‘Voco’ the ‘‘Thisis distinctly the best series of lessons for class 
greatest single contribution of our time.’’—Howard work that I have yet seen.’’—Huldah Jane Kenley, 
Clarke Davis, State Normal, Fredonia, N. Y. Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
List Price $1.12 each 12 or more Copies $.84 each 
2-11 Copies .90 each Teacher’s Manual........... 50 each 
































New! To be published Sept. 1st. First 40 Lessons for Violin 


“Technical Fun" for all Instrumental Groups and Fiddl-ette Classes 
(Synchronized and Harmonized) by Edwin Harris Bergh, a master class-teacher and 
By W. A. STORER inventor of the * ‘Ette”’ Stringed Instruments. 

“Technical Fun” provides eight exercises in eight “First 40” has enjoyed a phenomenal sale for it has 
grades of difficulty for each lesson, harmonized and syn- produced such excellent results that teachers are assured 
chronized so thet any group of players may play together. the success and continued enrollment of their classes. 
Exercises are in all practical cnet all instruments. 

Six Books (20 pages, size 7 x 1034) Price 35c. each 
Bb Treble Instruments C Treble Instruments 
Eb Treble Instruments Bass Clef Instruments . 
Db Treble a Diben ar Treble Instruments Mirick Method of Instrumental Instruction 
: “Beginning the Beginners Band and Orchestras” 
By GALEN C. MIRICK 
Gamble's Class Method for Strings Al 
oose-leaf method recommended by users as the 
By MAX I. FISCHEL & AILEEN BENNETT best presentation of fine, interesting material for the 
A comprehensive and most popular work newly organized band. 

This series provides practical and interesting material The ‘‘Mirick Method” assures very fast progress dur- 
for developing all of the string section of the orchestra ing the first two or three months when beginners must 
in ensemble or in separate classes of a single kind of have the encouragement of really playing music—to 
instrument. hold their interest and band membership. 

Parts are published for Violin, Viola, ‘Cello and _ Parts published for all instruments—each with superb 
Bass in three volumes. fingering chart. 
Violin parts $.60 All others $.75 Parts $.75 each, Director's Manual $1.50, Conductor’s 


Book | —El t Book || —Intermediate Score $1.50. 
™ ae ‘Book III—Advanced é Director's Set of Fingering Charts $2.00. 
If you are not thoroughly acquainted with Gambleized Music and Gamble Service—ask for] 
samples and information. Music Gambleized at time of purchase saves the music and money 



































You are vated to send for “approval” copies. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC fae. 


298 298 5, wists Ave. 
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1732—-GEORGE WASHINGTON—1932 


LOST 


but Recovered 


unpublished march manuscript 
by the late 


E. E. BAGLEY 


Composer of 
“National Emblem” 


be published on September 15 
under the title of 


FATHER 
OF HIS 
COUNTRY 


This last composition of the famous 
March writer introduces “Hail to 
the Chief,” and by the desire of his 
daughter is dedicated in commemo- 
ration of the bicentennial of the 
birth of GEORGE WASHING- 
TON. 


What Band or Orchestra will fail to 
participate in the celebration of the 
| 200th anniversary of the birth of “The 
| father of his country”, inaugurated 
and sponsored by the Government of 
| the United States? Surely not yours! 


| “The ‘worst’ BAGLEY march 

is GOOD.” “Father of His 
| Country” is better than “good” 
| by your own decision or your 











MONEY BACK. 


When George the Third’s oppressing hand 
Laid iron grip upon the land, 

‘Arise!’ came the spirited call, 

*‘Arise! men, that tryanny fall.’’ 
| And in that hour of his country’s need 
Appeared the man who by word and deed 
Led all ‘neath the glorious light 
Of Liberty, Truth and Right. 


From the peaceful land where the quiet Poto- 


mac wound, 
To the din and clamor of war, as foe drew 


nigh, 
| "Mid the roar of cannon, and drum and 
trumpet soun 
| He came (trumpet call] that Freedom might 
| not die. 

He came! 


That Freedom! 
Might not die, not die! 


CHORUS 
Man of our need and our destiny’s fulfillment, 
Hail! George Washington; 
Pride of the Nation and joy of Old Vir- 
ini 


Hail! our fearless one. 
May we ever loyal remain 
To the heritage you fought for— 
Boldly fought, and won! 
Truth and Justice, these we hold in trust 
From you, George Washington. 
First in War! 
First in Peace!———————— 
First in the hearts of your countrymen! 


Chorus (SAB) (SSA) 
Band 
Includes all saxophones, 
bass clarinets. 
Small Orchestra and Piano 
| Includes saxophones, obligato strings, 
and tenor banjo chords. Clarinets 
and cornets in Bb 
Full Orchestra and Piano 
Chodss, Band and Orchestra in Same Key 


| WALTER JACOBS, Inc. 
| 120 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 
OES TET 


eee 






































sponses to the music in the interpreta- 
tion test, due probably to the fact that 
they were self-conscious when invited to 
respond alone in the presence of the in- 
vestigator. With further refinement of 
technique, however, it would seem that 
the test might be made reliable. It 
would at the same time be practical 
since the test which teachers of young 
children can most easily apply to the 
child’s ability is that of their own judg- 
ment and the choice of procedure which 
they will adopt to challenge and develop 
a child’s musical capacities will be much 
affected by their estimate of his abilities. 
The home environment of the chil- 
dren was investigated and scored on the 
basis of information received from the 
parents of the children regarding the 
richness of musical experience in the 
home. This phase of the study showed 
the homes of nursery school children to 
have greater provision for musical im- 
pression and expression than the homes 
of the kindergarten children. 
Correlations were computed between 
the various musical capacities; namely, 
thythm, tone or singing ability, time 
keeping, and interpretation, and between 
each capacity and home environment, 
age, and intelligence. In the correlation 
of intelligence quotient with musical 
capacities, there were found to be nega- 
tive correlations in the cases of time 


and tone; the figures were —.11, P.E. 
(Probable Error).12 and —.04, P.E. .15, 
respectively. The figures for the corre- 
lations with other traits were as follows: 
Interpretation, .12, P.E. .12; responsive- 
ness, .21, P.E. .13; rhythm, .33, PE .12 
None of these figures seem significant 
except to suggest that musical capacity 
is not dependent upon intelligence. When 
age was correlated with the various ca- 
pacities, there was found to be positive 
correlation in each case although none 
of the figures were high. Although the 
correlation between home environment 
and responsiveness was found to be .62, 
P.E. .09, the figures for the other musi- 
cal traits were low and in the case of 
interpretation, negative. This suggests 
that musical capacities as measured in 
this study are not greatly dependent upon 
the musical environment of the homes. 

The methodology of the rhythm test 
as a measure of one aspect of musical 
capacity, seems suitable for use with 
young children. The singing direction, 
which was employed in this study in the 
interval singing test, has rich possibili- 
ties for use in such a test. 

To summarize the results of the tests, 
graphs were drawn representing the vari- 
ous scores of individual children in the 
various musical capacities with their 
rankings in age, intelligence quotiext, and 
home environment. These graphs were 
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Dotted line represents average rank 


Graru I. Inprvipvat Ranxincs—Various Aces 


EADING from left to right and down the page, the ages of the individuals, whose 

musical capacities aie graphed, decrease. 
younger than No. 205, surpasses him in the abilities of sensing rhythm and interpretation. 
No. 209, younger than either of the above mentioned individuals, ranks equally in time 
keeping with No. 205 and excels No. 216 in the same trait. He, however, ranks lower in 
tone or singing ability, than No. 212, who is still younger. The graph shows that the 
older individuals score above average more frequently than those younger. 
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No Record 


Note that individual No. 216, who is 
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SUPERVISORS! 





Music of All Publishers Available 


at 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


Publishers — Importers — Dealers 
SINCE 1888 


who are thoroughly equipped to offer you comprehensive selections of 
music to meet all your requirements. 


PART SONGS—OPERETTAS AND PAGEANTS—CHILDREN’S 
SONGS and PLAYS—RHYTHMS—METHODS and MATERIALS 
for CLASS INSTRUCTION in PIANO and VIOLIN 


Write us your needs and we shall be glad to send you material not 
only from our own publications but from an extensive stock of music in 
general demand from all recognized music publishers. 


EASTERN BRANCH 


429 So. Wabash Ave. 9 East 45th Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 











For Glee Clubs and Awembly Sing: 11 | TEHE CONGDON EXHIBIT 
“EVERYBODY SING” — pawns 


The big event in community 
sings. Here's a wealth of new 
ideas, a plentiful supply of ma- 
terial. 


Mr. Kenneth Clark, compiler of this 
collection had you foremost in mind 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


and this assortment is offered: 








Choral Favorites Songs for Mixed Voices 
Cowboy Songs Hymns and Carols 
Mountain Ballads Unison Singing 

Negro Spirituals Male Choruses 

Sailors Chanteys Play Songs and Rounds 


PRICE 25c 


Much of this material has been unavailable up to now and in ' 
addition many valuable copyrights are included. Buy from — ee 
your local dealer—Liberal Discount in Quantities. atin 


° Are You Experiencing the Definite 


And don't forget the great song sheet value with words only Values of this Accepted Group 
of 55 Famous Favorites at 2c a copy, $1.50 per 100. 


THE PIONEER COMMUNITY SONG SHEET CH. CONGDON 
PAULL-PIONEER MUSIC CO. Nevei‘cs, 518 West 26th Street NEW YORK 
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By Christopher O'Hare 


TWO-PART CHORALS 
298—The Swallow (La Golondrina) .Serradell—.10 
299—My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo) Santos—.10 
300—'Tis a Wild and Merry Dance (Kuy- 
awiak-Polish Dance) . Wieniawski—.10 
301—The Black Brigade (Salut a Pesth-Hun 
garian March) Kowalski—.10 
302—My Treasure (Tresoro Mio)... ..Becucci—.12 
303—Gallant Bows and Curtseys Low (Ama- 
ryliss—Air du Roi XIII) 
304—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) Lutz—.10 
305—The Sunset ........- . Pinsuti—.10 
306—Hark O’er the Sand (Procession of the 
Sardar) Caucasian on record No record 
No record 


307—O Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida). 
Verdi—.10 
. Rimsky -Korsakoff—. 10 
309—Deep River (Negro Spiritual) ..Unknown—.10 
310—Mister Monkey Howdy’ Do! (Humorous 
Unison Choral) .»+-O’Hare—.12 
311—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop!....O’Hare—.12 


THREE-PART CHORALS (S. A. B.) 
549—A Life on the Ocean Wave.....Russell—.10 
550—When the Band Strikes Up (A La 

Francaise-A Frangesa March) Costa—.12 
551—The Swallow (La Golondrina) .Serradell—.10 
552—Bedouin Love Song eeeeeeesssPinsuti—.10 


}—My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo) .Santos—.10 


Dox 


55 My Treasure (Tresoro Mio) Becucci—.12 


555—The Hunt .......seseeeees Elder-Emery—. 12 


56—Night Somg .......eeeeeee- Elder-Emery—.12 
557—Hark O’er the Sand (Procession of the 
Sardar) Caucasian Sketches. 

. Ippolitow-Iwanow—.10 

558—0 Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida). 
Verdi—.10 

559—Hymn to the Sun Rimsky-Korsakoff—. 10 
560—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) Lutz—.10 
561—A Song of Finland (Valse Triste) 
" Dotted line repres 
562—Deep River (Negro Spiritual) ..Unknown—.10 presents average renk 


563—Lit Sta ustrellita) Ponce—.10 r 
= - “sg == : = ses pa “ Grapn II. Inpivipvat Ranxincs—I. Q.’s IpENTICAL 
6 op, 0 ‘asshopper, OD twas. are—. is i — = 7 a * . ‘ 
EADING from left to right, individuals of identical I. Q.’s are grouped in pairs. In 
THREE-PART CHORALS (S. S. A.) the case of the first pair, No. 228 reaches a rank above average in all but interpreta- 
917 The i Grenadiers (Toy » Sabtion’ . tion, while No. 221 falls below average in three of the five musical traits measured. He, 
a  Sechathowes ) “ < a . ‘ - 
918 Flowes jane aie ee en ae however, far excels No. 228 in the ability of interpretation. In the third group the scores 
919—The Nightingale’s Song........... Zeller—. 10 of the two individuals do not differ as widely as in each of the three other groups. Both 
1 ay ~~ oe eg rank lowest in time and tone, although No. 218 is shown to excel No. 207 in both capacities. 
2 Serenade to Ga. weet te « 2inery— - — . . . . . . 
99 My led (Tresoro Mio).....Becucci—.12 Their scores are considerably higher than those of the second pair whose I. Q. ranking is 
3—0 Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida). ‘ higher than that of the third pair. 
eee seer erdi—. 
The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) Lutz—.10 
A Song of Finland (Valse Triste) 
cece eee Sibelius—.10 
926—Gallant Bows and Curtseys Low (Ama- 
ryliss—Air du Roi XIII) + ..Ghys—. 10 - ’ 
931 —Deep, River, Chemo Spite). . anne -10 grouped so that a comparison of the Ithaca, New York; (9) Lady Hadow; (10) Sir 
vee pp Re Me etchant . igar—,12 . es child ene Henry Hadow; (11) Dr. John Erskine; (14) 
929—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop!....O’Hare—.12 capacities of children of various ages, Mrs. W. L. McFarland, New York; (15) Mrs. 
and of identical intelligence quotients Hedi Katz, New York; (17) Arthur H. J. 
NEW T. T. B. SERIES ate tee a ne oom f Searle, Detroit; (20) Russell V. Morgan, Cleve- 
To meet the requirement of young Male voices, might be made. uch a comparison O land; (21) Dr. Lawrence Mason, Toronto. 


ve offe anklin (T. T. B.) choral edi a a ce ‘ ee . . . ( 
KU, ty to be flee ‘cae tn these individual rankings seems to indi- Standing, left to right: (1) A. Forbes Milne, 
these arrangements is the Second Tenor part being os hat a child av rank hich i Berkhamstead School; (2) Dr. R. S. Thatcher, 
so arranged that it may be taken equally well by cate that a child may rank high in one Harrow School; (5) W. G. Kerridge, London; 
'" 4 q shic stant so Supe : : , * > 
At gH Ry 7 ee eee or more musical capacity but not neces- (6) W. G. Bernard Johnson, Nottingham; (8) 
minate middle class Ss : ‘ : Robert G. Forbes, London; (9) Wm. C. May- 
a i | aa sarily high in any or all of the others. farth, Spartanburg, S. C.; (10) Robert Mayer, 
SS = oe ee See a a In other words, children vary in the London; (11) Frank Eames, London; (12) 
wg sl ei itm HE | possession of different musical capacities LeanardElhmith, New York: (13) Dr. Beryl 
eee ih oe and one individual may vary, too, in the Ithaca, New York; (15) Percy A. Scholes, 
Brothers) ...Volistedt— degree possessed of different tvpes of Montreux; (16) Mabel Chamberlain, London; 

; & P yP (17) Dr. E. C. MacMillan. Toronto; (18) Mrs. 


1 
807—Gipsy John .... :f lay—. 1: ; 2 
808—Wind on the Hill... 2b ng musical capacity. Louise B. W. Dyer, Australia; (19) E. Mary 
Ibberson, Hartfordshire; (20) H. H. Campion, 











809— Marcheta r -+++.+-Sehertzinger—. 
810—Night Shadows Falling (Andantino) 9 Note: Home environment, interpreta- i ih, Seton: 660) Auer ieee 
we | Bane ee oe tion and responsiveness to music are Wells College; (24) Dr. E. C. Bullock, West- 
me he me laste ta i ge ivel minster Abbey; (25) Dean John P. Marshall, 
813—Glory of the Dawn ; 0 : abbreviated in the graphs respectively as Boston; (28) Mabel A. Bray, Trenton, New 
814—Little Star (Estrellita) 13 follows: Home En., Int., and Resp. Jersey; (30) Karol Hlawiczka, Poland; (31) 
815—The Midshipmite ..... . Adams—.12 ’ ; 

Send for complete lists of Two, Three and Four a _ ae om en Rag 2 D., — — Dr. 
part choruses—Music sent on approval. . , j 1 ittaker, asgow; 33) mile de 
, . Anglo-American Conference Officials Ribaupierre, Lausanne; (34) Rev. C. J. Beres- 
DENTIFIED in the picture which accom- ford, London. ' 
panies the report of the Anglo-American ————— 

Sent free upon request. Contains complete Conference, printed on page 30 are the follow- In-and-About-Detroit Music Supervisors’ Club 
— oon oe a ow ee oa ing: has elected the following officers for the current 

Seated, left to right: (1) Nancy Guilford, school year: Fowler Smith, President; Lee 

London; (4) Winifred Houghton, London; (5) Olmstead, Vice-President; Mrs. Harris E. 

Inga Hill, New York; (6) Mrs. Emma L. Marsden, Treasurer; Dorothea Herrmann, Re- 

254 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. Bartlett, Compton, Calif.; (7) Mrs. Percy A. cording Secretary; Mrs. Ethel Welch, Corre- 
Scholes, Montreux; (8) Mrs. Paul J. Weaver, sponding Secretary. 
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A GROWTH THAT 


REFLECTS “SERVICE” —OVER 1 ,800 additional customers 


Rp > 
M E during the*School Year of 1930— 
T O CONVINCING PROOF that 
S | 
U , EMB SERVICE 


=F = = = -SIANDS SUPREME! 


1915 1917 1919 
Consider the Advantages 


16,600 SCHOOLS ‘ of Concentrated Buying; the saving of Time and Money by 


Collective Purchasing— 


USE Everything from ONE Source—on ONE Account. 


—of Expert Advice—unbiased recommendations of materials 
to suit your individual needs. 
EMB SERVICE —of Ordering from The World's Largest Stock exclusively of 
School-Music Materials and Supplies. 





A Word to the Wise 
There’s Only ONE E MB SERVICE 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 











434 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 











" INSTITUTE of ; 
School of M 
MUSIC EDUCATION porn sel rs 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION Cuartes A. Sink, President 


Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 


FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 
OF MUSIC A gathering place for students, teachers, super- 
visors, conductors and directors of Public 
Voice School Music School Music, where instruction in all 
Piano Orchestra Conducting phases of instrumental and general methods 
Organ Band Conducting is provided under inspiring conditions by 
Violin Class Instruction a staff of distinguished experts. 
Theory Music Appreciation 
Harmony Sight Singing Coaching and regular lessons in all branches 
, P ; of practical music for professionals desir- 
Special courses for Directors of Bands and ing to “brush up” during the summer. 
Orchestras. 
University Environment where students from all 
parts of the country assemble for special 
study in their respective lines. 


All work state approved as applicable toward 
certificate or degree. 


For illustrated bulletin descriptive 


of the forty courses in this institute Lectures and Concerts, etc., of wide variety and 


general scope are provided daily. 
address 
Director of Summer Session For Special Announcement 


The Pennsylvania State College please address 
State College, Pa. THE PRESIDENT 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by J. E. Mappy, Chairman, National Committee on Instrumental Affairs 





Contests Versus Festivals 
S we begin another school year 
A discussion (I almost said 
“controversy”) as to the relative 
merits of contests and festivals is again 
before us. Both contests and festivals 
showed a healthy growth during the past 
academic year and advocates of each 
plan believe in the superiority of the 
type of project they espouse—and are 
usually able to support their faith with 
thought provoking arguments. This de- 
partment is prepared to publish letters 
from supporters of both plans through- 
out the year. May we not have your 
opinion for the next issue of the Jour- 
NAL? 


Music Contests at County Fairs 
HAT should be our 
toward music contests in connec- 

tion with county fairs? Within the past 
few years this type of contest has been 
developing with surprising rapidity and 
with more or less haphazard guidance. 

Obviously the reason for having music 
contests at fairs is to increase the at- 
tendance. Those in charge of county 
fairs have little or no interest in the 
educational value of such contests, al- 
though most of them talk enthusiastically 
of these educational benefits. The writer 
served as adjudicator at a recent county 
fair music contest at which a first prize 
of $75 was awarded to the best school 
orchestra, and a first prize of $200 
awarded to the best jazz orchestra! This 
particular fair attributed its heaviest at- 
tendance in its history to the interest 
in the music contests which were fea- 
tured at each session. They estimated 
that each individual contest participant 
brought four paid admissions. 

If music contests can be made a source 
of revenue to county fairs, then county 
fairs everywhere are certain to include 
such contests in their programs. If we 
ignore this growth it will soon be be- 
yond our control. It is time now for 
every music educator to ascertain the 
plans of neighboring county fairs and 
offer guidance in developing such music 
contests along educational lines. 

The writer believes that the county 
fair is a logical place to hold competi- 
tions between town bands, organization 
bands, home ensembles, family orches- 
tras, 4-H orchestras and bands and sing- 
ing clubs. Under suitable conditions 
school bands and orchestras might be en- 
couraged by such competitions. The 
contest might be the means of holding 


attitude 
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school bands and orchestras together 
during the summer months, more par- 
ticularly in small communities where the 
school bands and orchestras take the 
place of other community music groups. 

County fair managers are likely to at- 
tempt to distort the objectives of music 
contests to make them fit into the fair 
program in such a manner as to fur- 
nish incidental music, in other words, 
using the competing bands as the means 
of securing free music for the fair. I 
recall judging such a contest in which 
horse races were alternated with com- 
peting bands, where the competing bands 
were merely taking the place of hired 
professional bands, at a considerable sav- 
ing to the fair association. This pro- 
cedure should, of course, be condemned 
by all music educators, whose codper- 
ation is necessary to the success of all 
music contests. 

The writer would appreciate hearing 
from music educators who have had ex- 
perience with county fair music contests, 
for the purpose of passing on the bene- 
fits of such experiences to our col- 
leagues through the columns of the 
JOURNAL. 


1932 Contest Material Ready Soon 


HE Instrumental Committee is en- 

deavoring to have the 1932 con- 
test booklet, State and National School 
Band and Orchestra Contests, ready for 
distribution by December Ist. Lists of 
material may be secured from C. M. 
Tremaine, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 


Solo and Ensemble Contests 


HE growth of school ensemble and 

solo contests has been hindered by 
the dearth of suitable literature for cer- 
tain instruments and combinations of in- 
struments. The Instrumental Committee 
is preparing a survey which will con- 
tain graded and classified lists of worth 
while material for various combinations 
of instruments. Pending the comple- 
tion of this survey it is well to know 
that A. R. McAllister, President of the 
National School Band and Orchestra 
Association and Director of the Joliet, 
Illinois, Township High School Band, 
has compiled a list of all the numbers 
used in the national solo and ensemble 
contests during the past three years. 
Copies of this list may be had by writ- 
ing Mr. McAllister. 


Eliminating Contest Evils 

VERY new idea draws about it 

friends and enemies. When Frank: 
Beach inaugurated a new plan of ad 
judication for the Emporia contest we 
began to hear complimentary and ad 
verse opinions as to the merits of the 
new plan. Members of the Instrumental! 
Committee held opposite opinions as to 
the advisability of recommending the 
new plan for state contests, and the 
Committee decided to withhold judgment 
until the plan had undergone a thor- 
ough trial. 

Briefly, the new plan consists in di- 
viding the contestants into five rankings 
—excellent, superior, good, fair, poor. 
If several groups in a class receive ex- 
cellent ratings they would be consid- 
ered as having tied for first place. 

My own opinion was that, since the 
greatest incentive of every contestant is 
to win first place, this plan would re- 
sult in a diminishing interest in contests 
because there would be no opportunity 
to win undisputed first place. From all 
reports my judgment has been wrong, 
for the contests have grown and interest 
increased in states where this plan has 
been adopted. 

My first opportunity to judge a con- 
test conducted on the new plan was in 
North Carolina last spring. The ex- 
perience completely changed my opinion 
and made me a strong advocate for the 
new plan. In this contest first place 
awards were given only in the event 
that only one contestant received the 
highest ranking, excellent. If two or 
more contestants received excellent 
rankings no award was given. If the 
highest ranking contestant received only 
superior ranking, the award was given 
to that contestant providing there were 
no other contestants receiving like rank- 
ing. 

As I remember, the outcome of the 
viola solo event in the North Carolina 
contest was somewhat as follows: 


Excellent .0 

Superior ..1 (awarded first place cup) 
1 (awarded second place cup) 
2 (noaward for third place) 


The player who won first place re- 
ceived only second (superior) ranking 
so the decision served to spur the win- 
ner as well as the others to better work 
for the next contest. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-SIX 
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Instruments of the 
Champions 


LaVon Coleman 


LaVon Coleman, winner 
Indiana State Contest and 
National Contest 1929; 
Second place Indiana 
and first in National 
1930; winner of first in 
Indiana and National 
Contest 1931, with 
his Holton Revela- 
tion baritone. A 
pupil of C. R. Tut- 
tle, Director Marion 
Indiana Champion- 

ship Band. 








Margaret Fezer 


Margaret Fezer, win- 

ner of first place in 

the Saxophone Solo 

Contest, Wisconsin, 

1929; Milwaukee Sub- 

urban Contest 1930; Mil- — T Th S e 

waukee Suburban Contest ° @ oupervisor: 

1931 and Wisconsin State ° ° 

Contest 1931 using a Holton A Playing Band in 12 Weeks 

—— High Schecl Pll Hundreds of successful school bands have been organ- 

A. Brendel, Band Director. ized under the Holton Guaranteed Plan without 
? financial risk to school or parents. No other plan 

approaches the Holton Guaranteed Plan. Mail the 

coupon for full details. 


. A Holton instrument will help you 
10 Days Free Loan: win championships. A Holton Rev- 


elation, or a Holton Collegiate, (popular priced editions of famous FRANK HOLTON & CO., 
Holton originals) will be loaned you absolutely free for ten days; 600 Church St., Elkhorn, Wis. 
mail the coupon for details. 


Frank Holton & Co. 


Makers of America’s Greatest Band Instruments 


Elkhorn, Wisconsin 





Cl Send me Free Loan Application. I am interested 
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New Special Music for School Orchestras and Bands 
A 
TWENTY CHORALES, 5, joti&xw Sepastian BACH 
By JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH § ‘ 
9 
G 
Arranged and Edited by C 
Osbourne McConathy, Russell V. Morgan and Harry F. Clarke 
Every possible combination of both orchestral and band instruments is available in this ensemble. Arranged ac- 
cording to the A-B-C-D part plan, it is necessary merely to have A-B-CD parts represented and the ensemble . 
will be complete. . H 
List of instrumental books below with the A-B-C-D parts indicated, shows the almost limitless combinations . 
possible in instrumental ensemble. (Harmonic parts given in parentheses) O 
P 
. Violins 1(A) Octaves 8. Alto Saxophones and Alto Clarinet C Tenor Saxophones (B) and (C) 
Violins I1(B) Octaves in Bb (B) and (C) . Baritone (A) Treble Clef Pp 
. Violas (B) and (C) Alto Clef Baritone Saxophone (D) Euphonium (A) Bass Clef 
. Violoncellos (C) Tenor Clef . Bb Cornets (A) and (B)  Tromb dB C) Ten 
Violoncellos (C) and (D) Bass Clef Bb Soprano Saxophone (A) ‘Clef -" ancens (S) Tones P 
Double Basses (String) (D) . Eb Altos (B) and (C) Trombones and Bassoons (C) and 1 
Piccolos and Flutes in Db and “C(A) . F Horns (B) and (C) n (D) Bass Clef 
Oboes (B) and (A) English Horn (B) and (C) 
. Eb Clarinets (A) . Bb Tenor Saxophones (B) and (C) 16. Eb and BBb Basses (Brass) (D) 
. Bb Clarinets (A) Octaves, (B) and Bass Saxophone (D) Upper 17. Percussion 
(C) Bass Clarinet (D) Lower 18. Conductor’s Book 
Conductor's book, 75 cents—other books, each 50 cents N 
CONTENTS (English Titles) 
Fi 
. Awake, my Heart and Sing 8. Now Thank we all Our God 16. Jesu, Thou my very Soul 
. Whatever God Ordains is right 9. Jesu Mine, I leave Thee Not 17a Triumphs today the Son of God 
. Then hast Thou, Jesu, Thy Coun- 10. Awake, My Fainting Soul 17b Triumphs today the Son of God 
tenance altogether Hidden ge . (Chorale-Prelude) T 
. O sacred Head now Wounded 11. Lord Christ, God's only Son 18. Dearest I » Gitte of Sit 
. Soul, Array thyself with Gladness 12. When in the Hour of utmost Need EE a 
Lord, God, we Praise Thee 13. From Heaven above to Earth I come 19. Christ, Who art my very life 
7.0 Morning Star! how Fair and 14. Sing we from our Inmost Hearts 20. In God my Ways Repose 
Bright 15. In sweet Jubilation 21. Fugue 
The Conductor’s Book includes, in addition to the short score on three staves, a summary of Bach’s position in ‘ 
the world of music, directions for artistically performing the chorales, detailed suggestions for various types of 
balanced ensembles, etc. It offers excellent training in elementary score reading, and may be used by organ S 
students for practice in reading from three staves. Conductor’s Book sent for examination “on approval.” 














ANY OF THE WORKS LISTED WILL Bi“O. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPAN@# 
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Designed to Meet the Requirements 
of the Music Supervisor 





Vocal 


Art Songs for School and Studio. Glenn and Spouse 
Medium-high and medium-low. For Voice training classes. 


CASeREMEA CARERS bee ReKeebaenes es .-e- Each $1.00 
Glenn Glee Club Book for Girls (S.S.A.) 
For Gis OF Fer Fis icc cacccssvvcces Cloth 1.25 
Glenn Glee Club Book for Boys (S.A.B. & S.A.T.B.) 
For Boye of Jontet Tigi... ccccscccccssvess Cloth 1.25 
Glenn Glee Club Book for Young Men (T.T.B.B.) 
For Senior High Schools and Preparatory Schools. 
ree Oe Cree rrr ree eee Cloth 1.25 


Text-Books 


Elementary Music Theory. Ralph Fisher Smith ...Cloth 1.50 


Harmony for Ear, Eye and Keyboard. 
PEE TE TRS 6 x0 KS e0 nacasecxss Cloth 1.50 


Music Appreciation. Clarence G. Hamilton...... Cloth 2.50 
Outlines of Music History. Clarence G. Hamilton .Cloth 2.25 


Preparation and Presentation of the Operetta. 
PO FA. Tc st enccuccavtecstasucendias Cloth 2.00 


Project Lessons in Orchestration. Arthur E. Heacox 


(athwin cn ectGeaeeasceunkee bs tnewaeeud Cloth 1.50 
Psychology for the Music Teacher. 

Walter Semieel SWE. occ cc cccccesiccsses Paper _ .60 
Twenty Lessons in Conducting. 

le We, Cs 6 once 60h 600s rceccees Paper 60 


Methods for Class Instruction 


Voice 
Melodia—Course in Sight Singing. Samuel W. Cole 
BOO Hi. Bic va cccsvccecceceseus Booklet I .75 
Piano 


Folk Songs and Famous Pictures, Mary B. Mason. 
For class or private lessons, featuring cut-out 
cards and pictures, eurythmics, phrase analysis, 
technic, transposition and keyboard harmony. . 


Technic Tales—Books I and II. Louise Robyn. 
Introduces the thirty technical principles for the 
first two years of piano study. Each principle 
is dramatized with a story and picture which 
thrills the pupil. Also Teacher's Manuals, Books 
D OM Thcc ea ccccccccescssertacncsessue Each .75 


Violin 
Class Method for the Violin. Albert G. Mitchell. 
CUE Ds boned vet be kas ceereedawenenn Each 1.25 


Stepping Stones to Violin Playing. Lawrence Sardoni. 
Teacher's Manual, 75 cents; Student's book.. 50 


$1.00 


Methods and Class Instruction—Continued 
Viola 
First Lessons on the Viola. Albert G. Mitchell 


Maa CttEtRRV Ohba TAD Ee Gee beEne bebbaneee $1.50 
Violoncello 
First Lessons on the Violoncello. 
Pees Ch Bs ko occ sctsasswrscesece 1.75 
Flute 
Modern School for the Flute. T. H. Rollinson .. 1.00 
Clarinet 
Class Method for the Clarinet. Albert G. Mitchell 1.50 
Cornet 
Class Method for the Cornet. Albert G. Mitchell. 1.00 
Saxophone 
Modern School for the Saxophone. 
Re ee ataveber cue sueasn ekedawd 1.00 


Orchestra and Band—String and Wind Ensembles 


Triangles and Cymbals (Rhythm Band) 
Virginia Peakes Churchill. Folk tunes and clas- 
sic pieces in score form with verses. Separate 
scores for each instrument. Piano Score, 795 
cents, Melody and text score, 50 cents. Separate 
parts: Bells, Castanets, Triangle, Tambourine, 
Cymbal, Drum, each, 30 cents; set of six parts, 


$1.50. (Twenty-seven parts complete.) 
Toy Symphony Orchestras and How They May 
Be Developed. 
Irene St. Quentin. Tells how to form and direct 
a Toy Symphony Orchestra. IIlustrated...... 50 


Easy Orchestra Folio. Grades II and III. 
Compositions especially suitable for schools and 
amateurs. Violin parts in first position. Piano 


book, S00. Cee BOCs occiccccccscsvsces Each 50 
First Position Melodies. Arr. Karl Rissland. 


Old songs and folk melodies for two violins and 
piano. The second violin frequently carries the 
MEER, a acccdreceneeceses seonnguceses 50 


String Players Ensemble Repertory. Compiled and 
arranged by Karl Rissland. Grade I, First Posi- 
tion. Four Violins, piano accom. Four books. 
ry ee ee ee 50 
String parts, each, 20 cents. Six string parts and 
DINNO GOOEE. 2c ccccccceceosencececoeesens 1.50 
Junior Band Course. Osbourne McConathy, Russell 
V. Morgan and Harry F. Clarke. A unique 
course enabling students who have never held 
an instrument to do ensemble playing with ex- 
perienced players. Complete fingering charts. 
17 studenf’s books and leader's book....... Each PB 








“ON APPROVAL” FOR EXAMINATION 








359 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 42) 





If my memory is correct two bands 
received excellent rankings in this con- 
test. Neither band received an award 
but both had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they were in the highest rank- 
ing, and that they were tied for first 
place. The old plan would have given 
one of these bands first place and the 
other second. A different set of judges 
might have reversed the order of the 
two bands. The band winning second 
place might have been greatly discour- 
aged, believing that they should have 
received first place, while the band win- 
ning first place would have gloated over 
a victory which was questionable. 

This would not be the case if judg- 
ing music contests were as easy and 
definite as judging races. Where opin- 
ions weigh so heavily, it seems much 
more fair to lessen the weight of the 
decisions, and that is what the new plan 
aims to do. 

Among a number of state contests 
which I judged last spring, one of my 
own decisions stands out in my mind 
as an injustice. At the South Caro- 
lina contest, where I served as sole 
adjudicator, I recall hearing two of the 
finest high school glee clubs I have 
ever heard. The Greenville group had 
won first place for several consecutive 
years. The Parker District group, a bit- 
ter rival, had been gaining on Green- 
ville in recent years. The Parker Dis- 
trict group had perfect intonation, ex- 
quisite tone quality and excellent dic- 
tion, and sang with much abandon. The 
Greenville group had almost perfect in- 
tonation, almost exquisite tone quality 
and diction, and sang with more feel- 
ing and understanding than Parker Dis- 
trict. 

One judge would have placed Green- 
ville first while another would have 
given first place to Parker District. I 
did the latter, believing that school 
standards should place intonation and 
tone quality ahead of interpretation when 
interpretation was stressed at the ex- 
pense of intonation and tone quality. I 
had instructions to grant no ties or I 
would have tied both groups for first 
place. 

The new plan would have done just 
that, and both groups would have re- 
ceived equal encouragement, without in 
any way lessening the incentive to the 
groups receiving lower rankings. 

My decision has worried me _ ever 
since it was given. Would the Green- 
ville superintendent believe his music di- 
rector was slipping backward; that his 
glee club was losing ground? Or that 
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the judge was biased and music contests 
not worth the effort they cost? Most 
certainly no good can come of that de- 
cision, and as certainly no harm could 
have come of a tie, which would have 
been the result with the new plan. 

It is my personal opinion that every 
state contest, in which the number of 
contesting groups in any one event does 
not exceed twenty, should adopt the new 
plan. With a very large number of com- 
peting groups in a class, the result might 
be somewhat as follows: 

4 excellent, 6 superior, 11 good, 12 
fair, and 5 poor. 

Such an outcome would take much of 
the incentive out of the contest, but 
even then it would be more equitable 
than the old plan of first, second, third, 
etc. 

The matter of deciding which groups 
are entitled to enter the national con- 
tests could easily be decided by lot, or 
by an elimination contest between the 
groups receiving excellent rankings. If 
two groups received excellent rankings, 
both would be eligible to enter the na- 
tional contests. If three groups re- 
ceived excellent rankings and all three 
wanted to go to the national they could 
draw lots. If the national band con- 
test should be held in a state having 
a large number of excellent bands, IIli- 
nois for example, and as many as six 
bands received excellent rankings, these 
six bands could hold an elimination 
contest to decide which two bands could 
enter the national. 

I firmly believe that Mr. Beach and 
his Contest Committee have worked out 
the most equitable contest plan we have 
yet tried, and I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it without qualification. I would 
appreciate hearing from others who have 
had experience with the new plan, with 
the idea of publishing in the JourNAL 
any letter which sheds new light on this 
plan, or on other plans for conducting 
contests or festivals. 

JoserpH E. Mappy. 





THE CONTEST FESTIVAL 
FORUM 





Bee the festival plan is a most 
satisfactory substitute for music 
contests is demonstrated by the ex- 
periences of eight suburban township 
high schools in IIlinois.* Instead of 
competing for prizes, musicians of the 
schools spend a day together singing 
and playing for one another and with 
one another. 


“Township high schools participating are: 
Deerfield-Shields; Highland Park; Waukegan; 
New Trier, Winnetka; Evanston; Oak Park 
and River Forest, Oak Park; Proviso, May- 
wood; J. Sterling Morton, 
LaGrange. All in Illinois. 


Cicero; Lyons, 








The morning is spent rehearsing a 
combined chorus, a combined band and 
a combined orchestra made up of play- 
ers chosen from the eight schools, and 
conducted by some very fine director. 
In the afternoon, each high school pre- 
sents one of its musical organizations, 
all of the visiting students being pres- 
ent to listen or to take part in this pro- 
gram. This is followed in the evening 
by a concert given by the combined 
groups. 

The students have both luncheon and 
dinner together, with a social time be- 
tween dinner and the evening concert. 
A fine spirit of friendship is built up 
among the supervisors, the principals 
and the young people, which might not 
exist if the occasion were competitive. 
Much inspiration has been gained by 
listening to one another, and the im- 
provement from year to year is notice- 
able. There has been a free exchange 
of ideas, and kindly suggestions passed 
about among the directors. The stu- 
dents look forward to these festivals, 
and no one feels the nervous strain 
that generally accompanies a contest. 

This is the only time during the year 
that these high schools have any con- 
tacts which are on a purely friendly 
basis. Cordial hospitality, carefully 
worked out with a definite plan by the 
high school doing the entertaining, has 
made for a very inspiring event and 
has kept music in the realm of art.— 
Marian Corton, Winnetka, Ill. 


A Wisconsin Experience 

T seems to me that Dr. Maddy has 
I started a very interesting discussion 
and one that may be of use to all of us. 
In answering his requests for opinions 
on the “contest or festival discussion”, 
I should apologize for making this purely 
a recital of personal experiences, but 
it seems to me that only by doing this 
can I tell you anything of value. 

Some two years and a half ago when 
I came to Wisconsin, I was imbued with 
the “contest idea”. There was no music 
contest being held in the western part 
of the state and it seemed to me that 
my move was to help institute such a 
gathering. We had the contest. I be- 
lieve it was more or less successful as 
contests go, but at the end I could see 
some traces of dissatisfaction. This 
band or this orchestra was a little dis- 
gruntled because, although they may 
have known some other organization 
deserved the prize, it was a little hard 
to go back to the home folks without 
it. I did a good deal of thinking after 
this happened. This is a comparatively 
small district, and it was necessary, in 
order to build up the contests, that we 
have every school return and new 
schools come into the group. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-FIVE 
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A. R. McALLISTER, 
DIRECTOR 
OLIET HIGH SCHOOL BAND 
Four times winners of 
first place Class A at Na- 
tional High School Band 
Tournaments. 










CONN Instruments Helped Joliet 


Win 4 National Ch 





R THE FOURTH TIME within 6 
years the Joliet High School Band, 
founded and directed by A. R. McAllister, 
has been acclaimed the National High School 
Champion. 

Such a record makes this great band and 
its talented director of outstanding interest 
to every director, supervisor and bandsman 
with aspirations for success in future contests. 
What is the secret of their success? What 
can your band do to emulate their example? 

There are many ingredients in the success 
formula but none more important than the 
equipment of the band with the dest instru- 
ments available. Director McAllister has not 
overlooked this important point. He says: 
“Our experience demonstrates beyond question 
that the best instruments available pay rich 
dividends in enriched tone coloring and all- 
‘round excellence of performance. Conn in- 
struments are in the great majority in our 
band, completely dominating the brasses. I 
believe that Conn instruments and Conn 
service are the best in the world.” 


Consider this Winning Record 


Conn Instruments helped Joliet win four 
national championships and Conns also 
played an important part in the smoother, 
more finished performance of all the prize 
winning bands. At Tulsa this year all four of 
the winners in Class A and both first and 
second place Class B bands were largely 
Conn equipped. A majority of the prize 
winning soloists won on Conns. Previous 


iF CONN IS NOT ON THE INSTRUMENT IT IS NOT A GENUINE CONN 
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ampionships 


national contests have shown the same de- 
cisive preference for Conn Instruments. 


With All Their Exclusive Features 
Conns Cost No More 


These facts are indisputable. They point con- 
clusively to the necessity of Conn Instru- 
ments for your band if it is to realize its full 
possibilities. Conns are easier to play. More 
even in scale. With dozens of improvements 
and refinements ‘not combined in any other 
instruments, yet they cost no more. 


Your band deserves Conns. Every Conn 
added to its equipment enhances the musical 
quality of its performance. Home trial, con- 
venient payments, make purchase easy. See 
your Conn dealer or write for interesting 
booklet on whichever instrument you prefer. 


Valuable Charts for Music Supervisors 


Conn’s Band and Orchestra Charts are a wonderful teaching 
aid. Standard in hundreds of schools. Set of charts on 18 in- 
struments and text book, ‘“‘How Music is Made,’’ sent post- 
paid for $1, about one-tenth retail value. 

Conn’s Band Organizing Plan makes it possible to start 
with beginners and have a playing band in 4 to 6 weeks. Fac- 
tory organizers handle all details. Full information and free 
book, “‘Band Organizing Made Easy,” sent without obliga- 
tion to music supervisors, directors or any school official. 


C. G. CONN, {2d., 1012 Conn Bldg. 
ELKHART, IND. 


Conn 


INSTRUMENTS' 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
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COLLEGE SONGS 





Representing the Official and Traditional Songs 
of America’s Greatest Universities 


Invaluable Material for All 


ORCHESTRAS, BANDS 


UNIVERSITY OF SO. CALIFORNIA 

Cardinal and Gold 

All Hail 

*Fight On 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

*I’'m a Jayhawk 

Crimson and Blue 

Stand Up and Cheer 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

*Wave the Flag 

March of the Maroons 

C Stands for Cherished Courage 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

*Illinois Loyalty 

Hail to the Orange 

Oskee Wow Wow 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Hail Minnesota 

The Rouser 

Minnesota Fight Song 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 

*Victory March 

Down the Line 

Hike, Notre Dame 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

*Bells of Washington 

Alma Mater 

Bow Down to Washington 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

*Across the Field 

Buckeye Battle Cry 

Carmen Ohio 





and QUARTETTES 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
*The Victors (March) 
Yellow and Blue 
Varsity 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
*Iowa Corn Song 
*On Iowa 
Memories of My Iowa Girl 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
*Go U Northwestern 
Northwestern Push-On Song 
Alma Mater 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
The Fighting Varsity 
*Hail Purdue 
Back to Old Purdue 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Hail to Old I. U. 
Indiana Loyalty 
*Indiana, Our Indiana 


U, S. MILITARY ACADEMY 
On, Brave Old Army Team 
Benny Havens, Oh! 

It’s The Army 
GEORGIA TECH. 
Ramblin’ Wreck 
Alma Mater 
Up with the White and Gold 





cw 


ORCHESTRA 
Published in Concert Size Only 

Each University group is published separately. Each 
orchestration contains three songs from one University. 
When ordering please state which University group 
you desire. 
Small Orch, (11 and Piano)................... $1.50 
Full Orch. (21 and Piano) 
Piano Score 
Extra Parts 


Band arrangements published in separate books for 
individual instruments, Each University group is pub- 
lished separately. The band books contain the three 
selections listed under any one of the Universities listed 
above, and, in addition, that famous campus song, 
“Sing A Song of College Days.” Sample cornet book 
of any of the above University Groups will be sent 
upon request. 

Price, per book 


ow 


QUARTETTE 


All selections marked (*) are published for male 
quartette. 
Price, per copy 


MISCELLANEOUS SONGS 


*Sweetheart of Sigma Chi (Small Orch. & Band) . .$0.75 
*Sing A Song of College Days (Small Orch.).... .75 
*Fraternity Man (Small Orch.)...............00. 75 
My Prom Sweetheart (Small Orch.)............ 15 
My Phi Kap Girl (Small Orch) 

Navy, Blue and Gold March (Small Orch.).... 
March of the Illini (Band Only) 

Official West Point March (Band Only) 


Time will not fade the popularity of these famous songs. 
Year after year they are enthusiastically played and sung 
by the great University Bands, Orchestras, Glee Clubs and 
Quartettes. Among them you will find excellent material for 
many kinds of programs. No repertoire is complete without 
this series. 


Order Direct or from Your Local Dealer 








MELROSE BROS. MUSIC CO., INC. 
81 West Randolph Street 


CHICAGO 
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VOCAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Hottts Dann, Chairman, National Committee on Vocal Affairs 





VOCAL MUSIC HAS COME INTO 
ITS OWN 


Frepertck H. Haywoop 


*T°HE National High School Chor- 

_ us has turned the tide. As a re- 

It of the three events, Chicago 1928 

1 1930 and Detroit 1931, choral 

isic has found and will forever hold 

rightful place in the plan of the 
isic culture and education of our 
untry. The new dispensation has 
ipped the interest of every wide- 
ake musician, 

\lready a cappella choirs have sprung 
to being and are working earnestly 

perfect the art; for every musician 

ows that a cappella singing requires 

t the individual singer more than just 
oining in.” He must memorize and 
arn to think music. Also he must 
ealize that flawless intonation is a 
rime requisite. These requirements 
lus many which will go unnamed will 
ifice to show that a high individual 
tandard, perhaps one sound enough to 
roduce fine solo singing, is: necessary 
ir the best results in choral singing. 

The goal will be reached when vocal 
lepartments function effectively as 
omplete units with all subdivisions 
nterdependent. The girls’ and boys’ 
lee clubs in combination should be 
he grand chorus. The more talented 
rom this group should be the a cap- 
ella choir. Indisputably, the ensem- 
‘le will improve according to the ar- 
istic abilities of each individual within 
he group. 

The voice training class is the unit 
ffering the best opportunity for in- 
lividual training and preparation for 
ll singing groups. It is an indis- 
ensable part of the vocal program for 
the future. It is holding up its head 
or recognition with a justifiable claim 
to a place in the sun. The American 
\cademy of Teachers of Singing has 
taken the responsibility of nurturing 
this new-born infant. A first high 
school solo singing contest will be 
held at the McAlpin Hotel in New 
York City on May 9th, 1932, spon- 
sored by this organization of private 
teachers. Only soloists who have 
been produced by class instruction are 
eligible for entry. A number of schools 
from the Eastern Conference district 
have entered the contest, concerning 
which we will hear more later. 

This effort should establish solo 
singing as a part of any choral con- 
test plan of the future. It will offer 
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much of interest and variety in com- 
bination with competing ensembles. 

Training otherwise passive listeners 
to be active amateur musicians is the 
object of this work. For every pro- 
fessional singer that the movement 
might produce in the next decade it 
will develop fifty amateurs. This is a 
fairly safe percentage. 

Yet another voice class activity. A 
group of school teachers in an East- 
ern city organized a voice training 
class eight years ago. Thirty hours 
each year they have trained their voices 
and studied the best in song literature 
in solo form, from American, English, 
German and French sources. They 
sing for each other with enjoyment 
(truthfully). 

They take their music into the class- 
room with conviction and understand- 
ing; they now hear the complete mes- 
sage of the professional singer when 
they attend a public concert. Through 
singing they have become musical, 
amateur musicians. Perhaps there is 
a place for another plank in the vocal 
platform. 

A prominent music critic recently 
said that the golden age of song is in 
the past. I claim that it is in the fu- 
ture. We are now on the march to 
find the greatest voices of all time. 
They are in our schools. The great 
voice of the age is in some high school 
in our country at this very moment. 
Who has the right to contradict this 
prediction? 





HE general and increasing in- 

terest in Choral Music and par- 
ticularly in the articles appearing in 
this department of the JOURNAL on 
the Promotion and Improvement of 
Choral Singing, justifies the con- 
tinuance of the “Symposium” begun 
last year. 

The writers of the article in this 
issue are Mr. Frederick H. Hay- 
wood, author and specialist on 
Voice Training in the High School; 
Mr. Noble Cain, Conductor of the 
Senn High School A Cappella 
Choir, Chicago, and Miss Lyravine 
Votaw of North Park College, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. William Arms Fisher, 
founder and president of the Ameri- 
can Choral Alliance, whom I have 
asked to describe the purpose and 
scope of this new and tremen- 
dously vital. organization. 

The committee cordially invites 
all supervisors and choral conduc- 
tors to participate in the discussion. 

Hous Dann, Chairman 
Committee on Vocal Affairs. 











THE AMERICAN CHORAL AND 
FESTIVAL ALLIANCE 


Mrs. WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 


HE American Choral and Fes- 

tival Alliance, with international 
relations, was formally organized in 
New York City on June third, last. 
Its objectives are based on a prospec- 
tive program calculated to turn the 
tide of an instrumentally-minded na- 
tion into a more conscious state of 
song-mindedness. A survey of musi- 
cal finances reveals the fact that prac- 
tically all patronship for music is for 
instrumental interpretation. Every city 
in the United States which enjoys a 
sound musical reputation is instrumen- 
tally-minded. Its propaganda appeals 
are for opera, orchestras, bands and 
chamber music. 

Millions of dollars are being spent 
annually for grand opera in this coun- 
try—and for the few fine opera com- 
panies and their liberal sponsors, 
America is proud. This most expen- 
sive art, however, necessarily is for a 
small” percentage of people who sit 
and listen. 

Many millions, happily, are now be- 
ing spent for the upbuilding and main- 
tenance of symphony orchestras. <A 
few years ago America could boast of 
but nine genuinely fine symphony or- 
chestras. These are now past the ex- 
perimental stage and for the most 
part adequately endowed. Practically 
every large city in the United States 
now has a symphony orchestra, and 
through persistent efforts of its citi- 
zens, financial backing has been se- 
cured. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been expended in the last five 
years on the most astounding music- 
making movement in all educational 
history, resulting in the formation and 
development in the American public 
schools of no less than 45,000 orches- 
tras and a like number of bands; pro- 
viding instruction and the joy of par- 
ticipation to fifty times as many per- 
formers. Here the emphasis is on mass 
music-making. 

Happily, the public schools, guided 
by the Music Supervisors National 
Conference, through the great impetus 
of its instrumental success, are organ- 
izing on an equal scale the school 
choral forces. Through local and state 
glee club competitions, sectional and 
national choral demonstrations, this 
neglected contingent, because of less 
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mechanical obstruction, bids fair to 
surpass the instrumental development. 

What about the adult choral singing 
in the scheme of a nation’s musical 
development? With the opera, sym- 
phony and instrumental forces fairly 
supported we as yet have no financial 
support, or concerted national effort, 
for the upbuilding of adult choral sing- 
ing. Where in America do we find 
financial support for a body of sing- 
ers, except in the rarest instances? 

Choral music has been the most neg- 
lected of all phases of music educa- 
tion in America. England has 165 
choral festivals and competitions a 
year, while America, until the last few 
years, had been apparently content 
with the regular concert schedule of 
its old choral societies which have per- 
sisted, greatly to their credit. 

To this end the Alliance approaches 
choral leaders, music educators and 
musically-minded citizens to organize 
the festival movement as the direct 
means to mobilize our singing forces 
and to create the right stimulus for 
the development of a distinctly new 
class of choral singers, such as the 
artists choirs, small ensemble groups 
of trained voices like the English Sing- 
ers, and choruses of young people, all 
of whom have had studio voice train- 
ing, or vocal class instruction. 

A prime object of organization is to 
recommend and lend assistance to 
every city to build an artist choir of 
professional singers, equal in inter- 
pretative ability to the well established 
orchestras, and to provide music mak- 
ing events, such as festivals, as a means 
of utilizing the yearly output of vocal 
studio pupils, ninety-five percent of 
whom have nowhere to sing, no place 
in opera, no place in concert halls; 
just a few church positions, and for 
the rest a trackless void. Twenty 
thousand voice studios in this country 
throw their products on an unorgan- 
ized, nonconsuming choral community 
with few, if any, salesmen in the field. 

The artist choir and the new class 
of voice trained choral society will fur- 
nish engagements to the singers and 
give pleasure to thousands of listeners. 

A new order is before us—the radio 
is developing a taste for only the best 
—and we now confront ourselves with 
the logic of no longer exclusively us- 
ing the voices of amateur singers, for 
thousands of young people through- 
out the country are yearly spending 
huge sums for voice training. The 
vocal teachers have the opportunity to 
be the apostles of the new order, to 
train not individuals but classes, not 
for individual interpretation of songs, 
but to sing with others the great 
choral literature of our greatest com- 
posers. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-FOUR 
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CHORAL INTONATION 
LyRAVINE VoTAW 





RUE intonation is the largest fac- 

tor in acceptable choral singing. 
Without it, the finest tonal picture, the 
most perfect interpretation, the purest 
vowel formation, the clearest enuncia- 
tion of consonants, the most skillful 
baton technic, count for naught. 

Choral directors who achieve suc- 
cess are those who unerringly and un- 
tiringly strive for perfect intonation 
and are satisfied only when perfection 
is attained. Pitch accuracy, neat, cor- 
rect chord attack and harmonic bal- 
ance and proportion are essential to 
true intonation in part-singing. 

Sense and Diagnosis: The conductor 
must not only sense inaccuracy, but 
must so diagnose imperfect intonation, 
as ably to effect its correction. He 
must know in which voice the fault 
occurs and detect the cause of the dif- 
ficulty. Perhaps the soprano section 
is causing the chorus to deviate from 
pitch because the voices are tired from 
over-singing. Perhaps some voices in 
the section are wrongly classified, thus 
attempting to sing pitches beyond their 
range. These should be reclassified. 

Again, some voices may be suffer- 
ing from bad colds so that ease of tone 
production is impossible; the rehearsal 
room may be poorly ventilated, or the 
sitting or standing position of the sing- 
ers may be incorrect. The mental at- 
titude of the singers may not be con- 
ducive to freedom. A timely joke told, 
a happy prospect foreseen, a change 
of song to be sung, and the strain is 
relieved; improved pitch results. The 
alert conductor considers these causes 
and many more in correcting pitch 
errors. 

Pitch Accuracy: Pitch accuracy does 
not require that the entire chorus or 
even the conductor have absolute 
pitch. A keen sense of relative pitch 
is more important, but accuracy in de- 
tecting definite pitch is conducive to 
maintaining stable pitch in singing. 

The music teaching profession is 
overcrowded today, as is every pro- 
fession. The teacher-conductor who 
possesses accurate pitch sense will 
survive, other endowments and prep- 
aration being equal. To those teach- 
ers not so equipped, the schools may 
fittingly say, “one thing thou lackest.” 

Teacher preparation must contin- 
ually stress pitch accuracy in every 
phase of the training courses. Its im- 
portance must be indelibly impressed 
upon the young teacher, so that later, 
as he stands before the high school 
choral group, his ear will be alert for 
accuracy of pitch first, last, and all the 
time, never allowing its importance to 


be overshadowed by other necessary 
factors of acceptable choral perform- 
ance. 

The Adolescent Voice: A thorough 
understanding of the adolescent voice 
is of great importance to the conductor 
in knowing what to expect of high 
school voices, especially of the tenors 
and basses. Tenor voices are neve: 
fully developed at high school age; 
of all voices in the chorus, the teno: 
voice must have consideration. Flat- 
ting is often due to straining for high 
tones. Volume on high tones should 
rarely be demanded of the tenors. The 
free, light quality of the tenor voice 
has greater carrying power and is more 
pleasing to hear. From the conduc- 
tor’s stand it will not appear to bal- 
ance the other parts, while from the 
audience it is fully adequate and sounds 
in tune. 

Stage Formation: Another point in 
obtaining accuracy of pitch may at first 
thought seem of little moment; it is 
the stage formation of the choral en- 
semble. In an effort to make a strik- 
ing appearance or to do something 
different, some conductors place the 
singers on the stage in a most uncom- 
fortable bodily attitude—twisting the 
body so that muscles are tense, crowd- 
ing the singers so closely together that 
free breathing is difficult, standing 
them in such straight rows that the 
parts cannot hear each other. 

If piano is to accompany the voices, 
it should be placed so that the 
pianist can see the conductor easily, 
and the piano should be near enough 
to the middle of the chorus so that the 
piano tones reach the ears of all the 
singers at approximately the same 
time. 

Leaders: While it is a fine plan to 
have an individual in each section who 
is responsible for the attendance and 
possibly for the order of his section, 
never should he feel the vocal respon- 
sibility of “carrying” his section. If 
an individual feels the vocal respon- 
sibility, he is apt to force the tone, re- 
sulting in either flatting or sharping— 
the one as disastrous as the other to 
true intonation. 

The First Chord: The beginning 
chord of a song is a crucial point in 
intonation. Be sure there is positive 
certainty in each singer’s mind as to 
his beginning tone and also as to its 
relation to the whole chord. 

Whether the piano gives the full 
chord before starting, whether the con- 
ductor uses pitch pipe or tuning fork, 
whether each section leader gives the 
tone from a tuning fork, whether the 
beginning chord is entrusted to es- 
pecially gifted singers having absolute 
pitch (this is sometimes lost through 
excitement or stage fright), whether 
the number is to be sung with an ac- 
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SOMETHING NEW 
OF INTEREST TO EVERY SUPERVISOR 


THE LITTLE FOLKS OWN ORCHESTRA 


‘Play the Words”’ 











HE author of “The Little Folks Own Orchestra” 


}} pl debated this question for many years and then 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO.) First — -  dapaeoweeeneseeenam . he decided to let the children answer it themselves. 
Second Violin As an experiment he selected a number of easy songs 
Third Violin (In omene benpensit ‘40 which all of the children knew and began to play 
aetna RASA 40 the words. The result was astonishing; his class 
Bass (etring)...---++sssrrtrrrn = improved ahead of all expectations. It not only 


Esso keeceeseeesgeeeereer"™” ; 40 stimulated greater interest in home practice but 
ogo age a in Bb ies 40 children who would not work on the scale of D major 
Bb Tenor , I in Bb....- 7 


Oboe or C Melody Saxophone.....-- 40 wwe soon found practising hours on “Old Black Joe 
E> Alto Sax., Ten. Trombone or Bar. 40 until they could automatically play the Scale of D. 
Bb Cornet or Trumpet vevee 0 One song a week was enough for the average child. 


Bb Cornet or ee FT acuaanees r ne th eo 
Trombone (Bass clef). ...---+++***" j 


. he delight of perfecting the ensemble. This 

Baritone)... .-- 40 came ¢ 

eens cael aaa 40 plan proved so successful that the children's repertoire 

Piano (With story of piece and teach- 15 was put together in the pages of this book so that 
ing directions)....++++s+ss0e"" . other educators might enjoy the development of a 

“Little Folks Orchestra.” 


MADDY ano GIODINGS COMPLETE COURSE FOR SCHOOL BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


UNIVERSAL TEACHER INSTRUMENTAL TECHNIQUE VOL. II—Thirteen Medium Grade Pieces 


’ A Beginner’s Book The Key to Successful Ensemble All Parts,each.. .75 Piano-Conductor 1.00 


Ful! Instrumentation, all Parts....each .75 | Full Instrumentation, all Parts..each .50 Full Score 
Piano Conductor's Score , 


(All parts contain the words) 



































WILLIS INSTRUMENTAL QUARTET THE WILLIS GRADED SCHOOL VOL. Iil—Ten Paverite Classics 


REPERTOIRE ORCHESTRA and BAND SERIES Symphonic Instrumentation, all Parts, 
For any combination of instruments, with or h 


without piano accompaniment Pian ith Cues 
Ful! Instrumentation, all Parts...each .75 VOL. I—Sizteen Easy Ploces ates 


Piano Conductor's Score 1.00 | All Parts, each.. .50 Piano-Conductor 1.00 | Complete Conductor's Score........ : 


HALLOWE’EN---THANKSGIVING OPERETTAS 
Excellent Material for the Fall Season 

















HALLOWE'EN THE FEAST OF THE RED CORN 


A juvenile operetta in two acts An American Indian operetta in two acts for 
By Lina Loring. Unison or Two-Part women. By Paul Bliss. 
Vocal Score with Stage Directions........... .60 | Stage vam .1,00 


hestral Parts for Rent 
ae... — ~ a apo a THE THANKSGIVING STORY-BOOK 
‘By Mary Licht _— An operetta in three episodes for children 
By Mary Lichthardt 
Unison and Two-Part By Wilson an nhard 


'wo-Part and Unison 
Vocal Score with Stage Directions........... 40 | Vocal Score with Stage Directions........... .60 


HALLOWE'EN PRANKS THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 
A musical playlet in rhyme for children A miniature musical play in four sketches and 
By _ E. Day three scenes, by Ina Wolff 


son ‘© be sung in Unison 
Vocal Score with Stage Directions........... .50 Votal Score with Stage Directions. ........0 60 


eee | THE WILLIS OPERETTA CATALOG 
Copy of THE MUSIC SUPERVISOR’S GUIDE OF CHORAL MUSIC 


THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY ~___ 157 WEST FOURTH STREET 


,CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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“POLYCHORDIA” 
The complete study of String Ensemble Playing 


Comprises : 


THE POLYCHORDIA STRING 

LIBRARY 
A Library of Sonatas, Suites, Albums, 
Dances, etc., of all styles and periods writ- 
ten, or else arranged for an orchestra of 
violins (1 and 11) Violas and "Cellos, and 
in some cases with bass added. The Library 
includes works of Bach, Handel, Lully, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Haydn, Mozart, Corelli, etc. 
Ask for the complete catalogue and the the- 
matic list. Select the numbers you would 
like to examine—they will be sent to you on 
approval. 


THE POLYCHORDIA STRING TUTOR 
Published in 18 steps—to teach Violin, Viola 
and ‘Cello individually or in class up to about 
the third year. 


THE POLYCHORDIA SOLOS 


for Violin, Viola and ‘Cello are strictly 
graded to the tutor. The solo part of each 
work can be had separately in any number 
for class practice and multiple performance. 


TWO PART (S. A. or S. S.) 
Ho Ho Sing as We Go—Rogers. $0.15 
Morning Song—Schumann 
See How the Morning Smiles 
Ireland .20 
Shadow March—Hathaway 15 
Thou Crownest the Year—Bach. .20 
The Sun is Descending—Bach.. .25 
They Peep in Each Nest—Bach. .20 
Go Ye my Canzonets—Morley.. .15 
When Lo By Break of Morning 
Morley 


I Go Before My Darling—Morley 


MALE (Three Part) 
Come Away Death 
To Sylvia—Palmer 
Though Philomela Lost Her Love 


—Morley 


Palmer.... 


How Merrily We Live se 

Good Morrow Fair Ladies—Mor- 
ley ; 

Love Learns by Laughing—Mor- 
ley 

O Sleep Fond Fancy—Morley.. 

Strike it up Tabor—Weelkes.... 

The Nightingale—Weelkes 

Since Robin Hood—Weelkes.... 





THREE PART (S. S. A.) 

Hi! Time—Forsyth 

Love in Brittany—Lefebvre.... 

Chanson of the Bells of Oseney 

Donovan 

May Day Dancing—Branscombe. 

Down by the Sally CGardens— 
Donovan 

Snow—Lefebvre 

Never Seek to Tell thy Love— 
Pollitt 

Pastoral—Holst 

Lullaby—Scott 

Laughter and Tears—Schubert. . 


MALE VOICE (Four Part) 
Bachelor's Song—Andrews .... 
Glory—Cadman 
Shall I, Wasting 
Watkins 
Flowering Cherry Tree—Serrano 


in Despair— 


Dream—Grieg 
Loch Lomond—Williams 
The Spanish Main—Sweeting... 


The Watchman—Lovatt 
The Farmer's Boy—Williams... 


Choruses Especially Recommended for High School Use 


.20 
AS 


.20 
AS 


AS 
AS 


me 
® 3. 
.20 
1S 


AS 
1S 


oa? 


Re 
AS 
.20 
.20 
.20 


<a? 
.20 


We shall be pleased to receive your requests for complete catalogues of chorus music. 
Ask for selections on approval—they will be sent immediately. 





GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


2 EAST 46th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


FOUR PART (S. S. A. A.) 
Instructions to a Lady's Maid— 
Cadman 


Dreams—Bedford 

The Bells of Aberdovey—M. S. 
Smith 

Gin a body—Waters.......... 

Waterlily—Schubert 

Rejoice Rejoice—Byrd 

The Lord is my Shepherd—Schu- 
bert 

On Christmas Night—Williams. 

Down in Yon Forest—Williams. 


MIXED VOICES 

Awake Sweet Love—Dowland.. 

Go Lovely Rose—Thiman 

The Bluebird—Stanford 

The Dark Eye'd Sailor—Williams 

Just as the Tide was Flowing— 
Williams 

Will O’The Wisp—Winnie.... 

Glory—Cadman 

Hame Dearie Hame— 
Bartholomew 

Mother Earth-—Forsyth 

Loch Lomond—Williams 
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companiment, singers must be sure of 
the first chord. 

Chord Attack: The attack of each 
phrase greatly influences general in- 
tonation. Slipping and sliding to cor- 
rect pitch in attack is nothing short 
of mental slovenliness; it should never 
be tolerated. Rehearsal habits are gen- 


erally evident in the intonation of a 


choral group when singing in public. 

tive attention to the conductor’s 
direction is necessary. An interesting 
and inspiring conductor has little dif- 


ficul'y in keeping the attention of the 
group. He knows how to keep the 
sincers in good humor and when to 
allow the chorus to have a few min- 
utes for relaxation. 

Attention is so intermittent, so fluc- 
tua‘ing, that the conductor must use 
many devices for keeping his chorus 
alert to clear attack. 

Liarmonic Balance: Harmonic bal- 
ance implies musicianship in the con- 
ductor. He will make an intelligent 
study of the score from every angle. 
Key consciousness; a thorough under- 
standing of scales and their relation- 
ship; of chord formation, tendencies 
and progressions; of cadences and 
modulations; of the distinction in em- 
phasis of tones making up major and 
minor chords and modes—all this 
knowledge is a part of the conductor’s 
equipment. 

frue balance in singing chords is a 
product of musical understanding and 
chord-feeling. If the conductor has 
strong musicianship he can usually in- 

\1 chord-feeling in his singers. Each 

iger must listen to the other parts 

the ensemble. It is generally be- 
lieved that soloists do not sing suc- 
cessfully in ensemble. It is more true 

it soloists who lack musicianship 

unaware of the relationship which 
the melody bears to the harmonies of 
accompaniment. To them, the solo 
one thing, the accompaniment, a 
thing apart. Harmonic consciousness 
must be present in part-singing. 

\ resourceful conductor brings about 
chord-feeling in his singers in many 

‘idental ways as well as through def- 
inite chord drill. Definite chord drill 
has so many methods of approach 

at each conductor has apparently 

ind a way of his own. “Can you 
ar all parts?” may well be frequently 
ked. Whatever the procedure used 

r chord drill, singers will gain the 

eatest good when pure tone quality 

required; true intonation demands 
The melody line may be empha- 
zed by asking not only that the mel- 
dy section sing louder, but the other 
irts, softer. In painting, shadows are 

s important as “high lights.” 

Our conclusion, therefore, appears to 
e that true intonation in high school 
nsemble singing depends very largely 
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upon the sensitive ear of the conduc- 
tor, upon his strong musicianship, upon 
his knowledge of the voice in general 
and of the adolescent voice in particu- 
lar, upon his ability to train the group 
in harmonic feeling, and upon his per- 
sonality to so encourage, inspire and 
direct his singers, that true intonation 
shall be his coveted reward. 

A large order this, for a conductor 
of high school choral organizations, I 
grant you. Since true intonation is 
one of the most important requisites 
of good ensemble singing, should we 
be contented with less? 





WHAT KIND OF MUSIC? 
Nose Cain 





T is significant of the growth of 

choral music in America that many 
hundred new octavo compositions in 
good editions are being introduced to 
the trade, while at the same time popu- 
lar sheet music sales have decreased. 
Many music houses which formerly dealt 
with the so-called popular ballads ex- 
clusively have recently “gone in” for 
the school octavo business. 

It is, secondly, significant that the 
popular operetta business is not increas- 
ing in proportion to these octavo sales, 
when considered in mass and number of 
copies and not by price. By that I 
mean that because an operetta costs 
from $1.00 to $1.50 and an octavo num- 
ber costs perhaps 15 cents or approx- 
imately one-tenth as much, the total sales 
of operettas do not illustrate truly the 
great difference between mass sales and 
distribution of the two. 

There is no doubt that the increase 
in sales of octavo music is due to the 
fact that publishers have found that 
choral music is developing, and develop- 
ing fast. To meet the demand, most of 
our publisher friends have enlarged 
their lines of octavo works until it is 
now possible to obtain in American edi- 
tions many of the finest choral works. 

However, I have before me a great 
file of beautiful works by Arnold Men- 
delssohn, John Friedrich Doles, Joh. 
Kuhnau, Volkmann, Schutz, Senfl, 
Weinlig, Johann Bach and Karl Marx 
along with a host of others which lack 
of space forbids mentioning. These 
names will be identified immediately as 
those of men of the German school 
from early times to modern. These 
men have produced some great works. 
The German school is eminently richer 
than any other in inspiring a cappella 
choir numbers. They range from com- 
paratively simple four-part works to the 
triple-choir masterpieces. They have 
German texts. But the American school 
choral conductor, with few exceptions, 





does not know many of these beautiful 
works. Why? Because no American 
publisher has as yet realized what possi- 
bilities exist in bringing these things out 
in good translations. 

As for the English school, much more 
can be said. We are becoming ac- 
quainted with the works of Bainton, 
Benjamin, Williams, Holst, Jenkins and 
others through the medium of a few 
American representatives of the British 
Duncan McKenzie has helped 
These are marvelous 


houses. 
us much here. 
writers for us. 

The Italian school of the sixteenth 
century type does not appeal to me per- 
sonally as being especially suitable for 
the high school chorus. It is, of course, 
suitable when range and tone quality are 
considered. What then? The super- 
visor will say that since those two 
things are very largely what the high 
school chorus must depend upon, there 
must be some mistake in my saying that 
they are not suitable in the main for 
high schools. Let me explain. 

The high school student is adolescent, 
which means that he is emotional, physi- 
cal, colorful. Music of the old Italian 
school is spiritual without emotion; 
therefore, it just does not make the 
deep impression on the adolescent that 
the colorful church music of the Rus- 
sian school makes. A cappella enthusi- 
asts in the high school know full well 
how the choirs love Gretchaninoff and 
his rich harmonies, almost tending to 
sensuousness although housing religious 
moods; or the works of Tschesnokoff, 
Nikolsky, Schvedof, Bortnyansky, Kas- 
talsky and Tschaikowsky (who, by the 
way, is not so great chorally as he is 
instrumentally). I do not mention Rach- 
maninoff because it does not seem to 
me that he belongs to the true Russian 
school of choral composers. His nearest 
approach to it is his settings of the 
Znamen traditional ‘melody (long and 
short forms). Otherwise he is almost 
too cold and frankly instrumental. 

Those who. do not agree with me as 
to the Italian vs. the Russian are urged 
to consult Liszt in his “Ave Marie”. 
Here is the Italian style in Mr. Liszt’s 
Viennese mind. He wrote it after he 
had supposedly renounced the pleasures 
of the world (in his old age, of course), 
and joined the monastic ranks, but some- 
how to me there runs through it the 
reminiscence of his colorful life. High 
school choirs like this number and, after 
success with it, the conductor wonders 
what is the matter with other Italian 
school things that do not interest the 
singers. 

In this same class I place the Tudor 
church music of Gibbons, Tallis, Byrd, 
Farrant, Tomkins, Morley and others of 
the old English school. While it is 
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Conference 
Publications 





Research Council 
Bulletins 


No. 1—Standard Course of Study in 
Music and Training Courses for 
Supervisors 

No. 2—Plan for Granting High 
School Credits for Applied a 


No. 3—Report on Study of Music 
Instruction in the Public Schools 
of the United States......... 15 

No. 4—Report on Junior High 
Schools 15 

No. 5—Standard Course for the Mu- 
sic Training of Grade Teachers 
(Out of Print) 


No. 6—Report on Music in the One- 
Teacher Rural School........ 15 
No. 7—Survev of Tests & Measure- 
ments in Music Education... .15 


No. 8—College Entrance Credits and 
College Courses in Music.... .15 


No. 9—Standards of Attainment for 
Sight Singing at the End of the 
eer .15* 


No. 10—High School Music Credit 
15 


No. 11—The Accrediting of Music 
Teachers 15 


No. 12—Contests, Competition and 
Festival Meets 15 


No. 18—Newer Practices and Ten- 
dencies in Music Education... .15 





Official Committee 


Reports 


No. 1—1930 Report of the Commit- 
tee on Vocal Affairs........ 15 
No. 2—Course of Study in Music 
Appreciation for the First Six 
Grades 15 





Bulletins are priced at 10c each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 
*Bulletins No. 9 is priced at $5.00 
per hundred copies. 





Book of Proceedings 
(published annually) 

1914 to 1919 Volumes, each. .$1.50 
(1915 and 1916 out of print) 
1920 to 1928, inclusive, each.. 2.00 
(1921, 1922 and 1923 out of print) 
1929 and 1930 Volumes, each 2.50 





Music Supervisors 


Journal 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year; 
subscription also included in active 
membership in the Conference. Is- 
sued in October, December, Febru- 
ary, March and May. 





Any of the above publications may be 
secured by sending stamps or check to 


Music Supervisors 


National Conference 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


Suite 840 


beautiful music, adolescents have not yet 
reached the mental repose whereby they 
may adequately enjoy the spiritual 
beauty of these things. On the other 
hand, secular works by the very same 
composers find favor! That’s proof in 
itself that the high school choir singer 
likes his color, 

Now I come back to the title of this 
article. What kind of music? I be- 
lieve that the greatest success is had 
with high school a cappella choirs 
where music appealing to the adolescent 
mind is used. It must be colorful, rich, 
romantic, and withal climatic! Insert 
now and then in programs a few of the 
pure Tudor or Italian style, just as the 
English teacher finally offers Shakes- 
peare. (That teacher knows full well 
that adolescents are too inexperienced to 
understand Shakespeare’s allusions fully, 
but it is given for balance and cultural 
value.) Therefore temper the rich and 
harmonious with the sedate and spir- 
itual. 

And where are such compositions to 
be found? A little searching will pro- 
duce surprising results! Our literature 
is growing rapidly and the American 
publishers are helping us valiantly. 

I have not discussed the difficulty of 
such music because I operate on the 
assumption that nothing is too difficult 
for the modern high school youngster 
if his teacher knows how to teach it 
to him. Underestimating has been the 
choral conductor’s great mistake. Get 
the great composition; study it, know it, 
then TEACH it. Ask no questions 
and make no allowances. The high 
“schooler” then accepts it for granted 
and never suspects that it IS difficult. 





The American Choral and Festival 
Alliance 
(Continued from page 50) 











Above all, there must be prepared- 
ness to receive into civic participation 
the rising hosts of singers from our 
high schools and colleges, where the 
youth of our nation, as never before, 
is finding expression in choral and 
instrumental music of a higher type. 
A new generation of participants in 
music-making is developing, and the 
time is ripe to make ready to receive 
them and absorb their enthusiasm in 
community musical life. 

We live in an age which demands 
an exchange of the things of culture. 
In this sense we might even speak 
of a “United States of the World,” 
for no one nation can do without all 
the others. There is a wealth of ma- 
terial only waiting for organization on 
international lines. 

International singing meets on a 
large scale will bring together highly 


trained demonstration choirs, choruses 
and small ensemble groups from many 
countries. Exchange conductors, ad- 
judicators, and soloists will bring the 
world together in that most universal 
of all the arts, music, particularly the 
vocal, as it more nearly expresses the 
pulse of the world. 

The Choral and Festival Alliance 
has received astonishing appreciation 
in expressed cooperation from choral 
leaders throughout America; English, 
German, Swedish, Canadian and Aus- 
trian conductors accept the program 
with an eagerness that presages rapid 
growth of its objectives. 


Statement of Purposes of the Alliance 
1. Unite the existing choral forces 
of America in a great vital Alliance. 
2. Broaden the music festival spirit 
and re-create the civic singing-con- 
sciousness. 

3. Reinstate and rebuild the festival 
chorus as the season’s pivotal music 
attraction. 

4. Dignify choral-singing and attract 
the trained vocalist. 

5. Lift the level of choral-singing 
by aid of the best vocal teachers i: 
group voice-training. 

6. Put the technic of fine choral- 
singing on a par with orchestral per 
formance. 

7. Whet public appetite for choral 
performances equal in artistry to ou: 
symphony orchestras. 

8. Form symphony choirs of artists, 
equal to symphony orchestras. 

9, Emulate the symphony orchestras 
in campaigns for financial support. 

10. Bridge the chasm between school 
music and adult social-civic participa- 
tion. 

11. Prepare for increasing hours oi 
worth while leisure. 

12. International meets, with the 
stimulus of foreign guest-conductors, 
and interchange of noted chcirs. 

13. Foster musical sportsmanship by 
choral competitions. 

14. Establish credits for choral ex- 
perience in music schools and colleges. 

15. Build opera-choruses for the pro- 
duction of opera in the home cities 
and festival centers. 

16. Correlate festival center pro- 
grams with the local symphony orchestra 
and museum of art. 

17. Establish a chain of appearances 
in American festival centers for foreign 
choirs, and for the appearance of 
American choruses in foreign festivals. 

18. Develop folk-dance groups. 

19. Develop folk-song groups. 

20. Build musical events for mass 
participation and joyous social recrea- 
tion. 
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The Contest and Festival Forum 
(Continued from page 46) 





That spring I attended a meeting of 
the oratorical association of the state 
teachers colleges. Now this, as far as 
the orators are concerned, is a real con- 
tes! There is great rivalry and much 
( etition. Somehow, however, a plan 
ha. grown up by which each state teach- 
ers college sends representative musical 
or anizations along with their orator. It 
is . pleasant meeting. There is no real 
rivalry. Every organization wishes to 
lo its best, every director wants to rep- 
resent his school as well as he can but 
there is no ill feeling. This gave me 
m first idea of the difference between 
a festival and a contest. 

‘he music supervisors of the district 
gt together, and after much frank dis- 
ci ssion, we organized the Western Wis- 

sin Music Festival Organization. We 

ve contests in all solo events and 
all groups. Our idea is that the in- 
idual student is responsible. If he 
rries home a prize, it is a great thing 
the home town and for himself. 
he does not carry home a prize, there 
little blame to the music supervisor 
that town. We have a massed or- 
estra, a massed chorus and a massed 
nd—all of which were much larger 
st spring than they were in our two 
revious festivals—and yet each indi- 
dual soloist and small group had a 
hance as well. In our situation this 
in seems to work much better than 
e straight contest idea. 
Please do not misunderstand me. I 
rew up among contests. I believe in 
mtests. There is no question in my 
ind that there is a certain value in 
mtests that we cannot get in a festi- 
ul. If the home town can be taught 
iat it is not the prize which counts 
it the benefit that the organization 
eceives which is valuable, I would say 
a contest every time”. 
If conditions change there is no ques- 
on that the Western Wisconsin Music 
‘estival Association will change its plans. 
ind we are all friends, and we keep 
appy. 
You may be sure I shall look for the 
xperiences of others, and I hope to 
profit by them. Perhaps this little out- 
ne may also be of advantage to some- 
ne else. 
THoMas ANNETT, 
Head of the Music Department, 
State Teachers College, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 





1931 Book of Proceedings 
(See page 88) 
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An Easy Answer 


To Your Problem: 


Balancing The 
School Band 


ANY a music supervisor knows what it is to have his 
M best high school band lose out in competition— 

because of one factor alone. Pupils will insist on 
choosing their own types of instruments. Consequently bands 
which, for training and musicianship, rank high, become 
second-raters—simply because certain sections of the band 
are weak—unpopular with the student musicians. 
The reed section of the band is generally the worst sufferer. 
With a weak reed section the organization is unbalanced— 
loud—brassy. Today, however, Pedler offers you a solution— 
a new strength in the reed section which the student musician 
will approve. 
Look at the beautiful metal, bass clarinet at the right. It is 
the kind of instrument that is needed by every band—large 
or small—to give the depth—the smoothness—the balance 
and the strength to the reeds. It is the only American-made 
metal bass clarinet, by the way—and it is made by the same 
master craftsmen who have made Pedler Clarinets the best 
for four generations. 
If your dealer does not carry Pedler Bass and Alto Clarinets, 
please write us. We will be happy to send you one of 
these instruments for ten days’ trial, free and without 
obligation. Make this test now. Add one of these beau- 
tiful Pedler bass or alto clarinets to your band and see 
the different power and strength and beauty. See your 
favorite dealer today, or simply mail the coupon below. 


PEDLER 
Wood Winds 


HARRY PEDLER & CO. 
Dept. S.J. 10-31 Elkhart, Indiana 




















Harry Pedler & Co., 

Dept. 8.J. 10-31, Elkhart, Ind. 
Without obligation to me, please send me the Pedler [1] metal bass (] metal alto 
clarinet for ten days’ trial. My dealer does not carry these instruments. 
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to add Color and 
Brilliance to Your 
Orchestra 


The mere fact that a school has an orches~ 
tra entitles the supervisor to no special 
credit. Praise belongs instead to the super- 
visor who by skill and ingenuity perfects 
a_ distinctive orchestra—one of brilliance 
and individuality. 


To add spirit and sparkle to your organ- 
ization, follow the lead of world-famed 
conductors—include Cathedral Chimes 
among your instruments In no other way 
can you produce such hauntingly beautiful 
effects—such richness, color and charm. 


Easiest of all instruments to play, Cathe- 
dral Chimes, Orchestra Bells and Xylo- 
phones provide an immediate place for 
“‘extra’’ drummers, pianists and other in- 
strumentalists 


The folder ‘‘Here’s the Answer”’ 
tells more about this interesting 
phase of school orchestras. Send 
us your name and we'll gladly mail 
you @ copy. 


J.C. DEAGAN, INC. 


4077 Deagan Building CHICAGO 

















| To MUSIC 
| SUPERVISORS 











JUST ISSUED 
A Short Outline of Musical History 
FROM 
Ancient Times to the Present Day 
By CUTHBERT HARRIS 

Price $1.25 Net 
Contains just the facts everyone should 
know. A list of outstanding modern com- 
posers with references to their principal 
works makes this history entirely up-to-date. 
A chapter dealing with the history of musi- 
cal instruments is an especially interesting 
feature for schools. 


A New Operetta 
For All the Grades 


(Unchanged Voices) 














AT THE RAINBOW’S EDGE 


Libretto by Music by 
DOUGLASS 
WHITEHEAD G. A. GRANT- 
an 
VIRGINIA SCHAEFER 
WHITEHEAD Price $1.00 Net 
This operetta may, if desired, be performed 
by all the grades combined, the parts of 
Nurse Nature, Robin Red Breast, Raven, 
Frost King, and Dream Fairy being suit- 
able for pupils of the Upper Grades, and 
all other characters for the Lower Grades. 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


Boston: 120 Boylston Street 
New York: 8 West 40th Street 
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California Western Conference 


Gertrupe B. Parsons, Los Angeles, California, President 
A. G. Wau sere, Fresno, California, Ist Vice-President 
Mary Weaver McCautey, San Francisco, California, Director 
Gienn Woops, Oakland, California, Director 
Epona O. Dourtuit, 344 North Avenue, 54, Los Angeles, California, Secretary-Treasurer 


Mary IreLtanp, 2414 T Street, Sacramento, California, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





HE California Western School 

Music Conference, under its new 

title, and with extended territory, 
which includes *Arizona, Nevada, Ha- 
waii and the Philippines, starts its sec- 
ond year affiliation with the Music Su- 
pervisors National Conference with re- 
newed courage and enthusiasm for great- 
er undertakings. Although we are the 
youngest member of the National Con- 
ference group, we point with pride to 
our ten years of Public School Music 
Conferences in California. From 1920 
to 1929 our State occupied the unique 
position of being the only one where 
music teachers were called together an- 
nually by our State Board of Education 
for the express purpose of exchanging 
ideas toward improving the school music 
program. 


From the first meeting our member- 
ship has steadily increased, reaching a 
total of over six hundred at our 1931 
spring conference. Arthur G. Wahlberg, 
First Vice President, who is Associate 
Professor of Music, Fresno State Col- 
lege, will have charge of the member- 
ship campaign this coming season and 
his fine initiative, coupled with a splen- 
didly organized plan, will doubtless bring 
our enrollment to a thousand. 


A number of worth-while ideas are 
already “set going” and strong commit- 
tees are working out very definite 
schemes for advancement. The band and 
orchestra men have concerned them- 
selves, as an Association, with the con- 
sideration of matters of deep interest to 
instrumental workers throughout the 
state. They are headed by that live, en- 
thusiastic instructor, George D. Ingram, 
of Mission High School fame, San Fran- 
cisco. As chairman of the group, this 
gentleman with his indefatigable enter- 
prise will undoubtedly establish a new 
and vital state-wide interest in instru- 
mental affairs. 


Charlot L. Brecht, Chairman of Music 
Department, Woodrow Wilson High 


*Section IV of the new constitution adopted 
at Los Angeles last spring, provides fur the 
annexation of Arizona and Nevada to this 
Conference. This action, approved by the Na- 
tional Board of Directors (by mail, pending 
formal vote in the regular session of the Board 
at Cleveland), was pursuant to requests made 
by residents of the states named (among these 
requests a unanimous vote of the Arizona State 
Music Teachers Association). 

Geographic location and distances to Sec- 
tional Conference meetings was the principal 
basis, of course, advanced for proposing the 
redistricting of the two states. 


School and Junior College, at Long 
Beach, has accepted the chairmanship 
of a Junior College and University Com- 
mittee, to study junior college and uppe: 
division work. With much variance of 
opinion relative to curricula, a just ac 
crediting of student work, texts and 
methods of procedure, this committee 
has cheerfully assumed a_ stupendous 
task, but no one questions an harmonious 
solution to the many problems confront 
ing them. 

Then there is our Educational Counci! 
of eight, chosen from some of the bes 
minds throughout California and repre 
senting the interests of elementary, sec- 
ondary and teacher-training institutions. 
They will make researches in the field 
of music education. Judging from th« 
work of previous Councils, reports, rich 
with interest, will be forthcoming at our 
next Biennial. 

Mary E. Ireland, Second Vice Presi- 
dent, who is Supervisor of Music, Ele- 
mentary and Junior High Schools, at 
Sacramento, is teeming with ideas and 
plans for effective publicity work—hence 
the JourNAL will hear from her often 
concerning our progress in the West. 

Last, but not least, is the summer 
camp for young, talented musicians to 
be opened one year hence at Santa Bar- 
bara—similar to the well-established In- 
terlochen Camp. This Mesa Y Mar 
Summer Music Colony will have its 
musical activities directed by Dr. Arthur 
Rodzinski, conductor of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra, assisted by distinguished musicians 
of note. So very few of our talented 
young players in the West have been 
able to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered by Eastern camps because 
of the distance involved and the at- 
tendant expense. Now, through the un- 
tiring efforts of interested educators and 
music enthusiasts, the Summer 1932 
Camp at Santa Barbara is an established 
fact, and our Western students will find 
the long looked for opportunity at hand. 

With the foregoing plans and activi- 
ties well started, the year before us 
gives promise of achievement through a 
strengthening of purpose, new endeavors 
for bettering our chosen work, and a 
firm faith in the hearty codperation of 
every music teacher in our public 
schools. We have already received much 
inspiration and help from the officers of 
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the National and feel assured that our 
afiiliation with that body will be of con- 
tir d benefit. 

GERTRUDE B. Parsons, President. 
I ingeles, Calif. 


\HE California Western Conference 
| may be the youngest branch of 
the National but that does not imply 

ney. In January of 1920 the State 
ard of Education called the first meet- 

of music supervisors and teachers 
the purpose of improving the music 
zram in the California schools. 
orty-six teachers, supervisors, and 
erintendents responded to this first 
itation and met in the Senate Cham- 
of the State Capitol at Sacramento. 
‘rom 1920 to 1929 the State Board con- 
ued to call the Conference annually. 
tendance grew rapidly. California 
ded itself on having this unique con- 
ction with the State Department of 
lucation but the representatives of the 
foard continued to put more and more 
responsibility upon the music people to 
conduct the conference meetings and to 
rk out their own problems. ‘The 
oup finally organized with Dean Den- 
nis of the College of the Pacific as the 
st president. 

In San Francisco in 1929 by unani- 
mous vote and with the approval of 
iiss Helen Heffernan of the State De- 

artment, who is at present actively 
orking with us, the California organ- 
ration asked to become a definite part 
£ the National Conference. In Los 
\ngeles* last April about three hundred 
f us participated in the final action 
which provided for a wider organization 
enabling other states to unite with "1s 
n the California Western School Music 
Conference. Here we are! 


-— _- — mee [> my me a 
= = -] 


California Music Supervisors and 
Teachers—Take Notice 

At the Los Angeles meeting resolu- 
tions were adopted calling for more pub- 
licity and for regular space in the Sierra 
‘ducational News if possible. Mr. Wood, 
Miss Hartley, and Miss Neppart went 
with the chairman of publicity to the 
headquarters of the Sierra Educational 
News in San Francisco and regular space 
s promised. At Miss Heffernan’s sug- 
gestion your chairman also secured space 
in the Western Journal of Education 
which printed our first “School Music 
News” in the June issue. The Western 
Journal wants short news articles not 
over 250 words and will give us 2,900 
words quarterly. The Sierra Educational 
will take longer articles regularly but 
they must be of interest to educators in 
general and written with a “bit of humor 
and not too serious.” Evidently we are 
said to be serious and solemn. Both 
magazines represent the finest opportun- 
ity for distribution of authentic informa- 
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University Extension Conservatory 
CHICAGO 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MEMBER OF 














Extension Courses by noted teachers, leading to Diplomas, Certificates and 
Degrees—Awarded by the Authority of the State of Illinois. 
Instruction for the Beginner, Ambitious Amateur and the’ Professional Musician. 
You can prepare yourself for a better position by studying at your convenience 
by the Extension Method. 
A Distinguished Faculty of Artist Teachers 

No Entrance requirements except for Certificate and Degree Courses. Credits 
earned by using your spare time for advancement. 

Highest Standards of Music Instruction 
We offer courses in NORMAL PIANO, HARMONY, HISTORY OF MUSIC, 
ADVANCED COMPOSITION (credited towards the Bachelor's Degree), 
PIANO, VOICE, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, EAR TRAINING AND 
SIGHT SINGING, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, 
REED ORGAN, TRUMPET, CLARINET, PIANO ACCORDION and 
SAXOPHONE. 


Catalog and sample lessons sent on approval 


Address REGISTRAR, Dept. R, 702 E. 41st St., Chicago 






































Interesting combina 

tion Football Schedule 

and Score Card sent 

free on request. Write 
Sor tt. 






"*"AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 
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SS 
If Business Brings You to Chicago 
..-On “Big Game” Dates 


BusINEss travelers . . . who are also 
football fans will find THE DRAKE 
a convenient location from which to 
easily reach all “Big Game” playing 
fields. After the game. . . a smart 
Supper Dance and other entertain- 
ment. Or if you prefer quiet . . . be 
assured that noisy celebrants will 
not disturb you. Adequate accom- 
modations are usually available. . . 
even with the addition of guests in 
for the games. No advances. Room 
rates begin as usual at $4 per day. 


THE 


















DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 
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Membership Dues 





following: 


Clip the form below, fill in the blanks, and mail with check 


to your treasurer, whose name and address is in the list 





California: 
California. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


ham, Alabama. 





Conference Treasurers 
Edna Douthit, 344 North Ave. 54, Los Angeles, 


Eastern: Clarence Wells, 8 Fairview Terrace, Maplewood, N. J. 
North Central: C. V. Buttelman, Suite 840, 64 East Jackson Blvd., 


Northwest: Esther Jones, Youngstown School, Seattle, Wash. 
Southern: Raymond F. Anderson, 8106 Ninth Avenue S., Birming: 


Southwestern: Catharine E. Strouse, K.$.T.C., Emporia, Kans. 











hereby remit $ 


Chicago, IIl. 


(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
Address 





1932 MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION AND RENEWAL FORM 


Membership Dues, of which $1.00 is for one year’s subscription to the 
Music Supervisors Journal, and is to be forwarded by the Treasurer named 
above to the National Conference headquarters at 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
I understand that this remittance covers my membership in 
the National Conference as well as in my Sectional Conference, named above. 


(Give Definite Information) 








Conference 
0 Active ($3.00) 
0) Contributing ($10.00) 
for (1 Sustaining ($50.00) 


CZ Renewal 


C) New Member 








tion. Space must be well used if we 
are to hold the interest of the editors. 
Every teacher in the field should take 
this as a royal “call to arms” and get 
out pen and pencil. All articles should 
be sent to the Second Vice President 
(Mary E. Ireland, 2414 T Street, Sacra- 
mento, California). The committee does 
not agree to publish all material sent in 
but an abundance will give us oppor- 
tunity to make selections and get the 
best news from the entire Conference. 
Get busy at once. There must be many 
writers in the field who can say worth 
while things clearly and definitely and 
who can interest other educators in our 
problems. 
Mesa Y Mar 

Santa Barbara Summer Music Colony 


It has been a source of regret to many 
teachers on the Pacific Coast that, be- 
cause of the distance involved, few of 
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our talented young players could avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered 
at Interlochen. We have dreamed of 
the time when we might bring to these 
students similar opportunities in the 
West. This dream is about to come 
true. The summer of 1932 will witness 
the opening of the Mesa Y Mar at 
Santa Barbara. Its two tiny villages will 
be constructed in the attractive Santa 
Barbara-California architecture. It will 
look out upon the mountains, the sea, 
the Channel Islands and the little city 
of Santa Barbara at the foot of the 
bluff upon which it is to be located. 


Dr. Arthur Rodzinski, conductor of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will have the general 
musical direction of the Camp. The 
Hollywood Bowl Association is identify- 
ing itself closely with Mesa Y Mar and 
promises that the world-renowned con- 


ductors of the great summer orchestra 
shall act as guest conductors. Of course, 
distinguished musicians and school peo- 
ple will work actively in the Camp and 
students will have the opportunity of 
hearing the concerts at the Bowl. It all 
sounds like a dream but dreams come 
true when men of ability take hold and 
that is what is evidently happening in 
and around Los Angeles and Mesa 

Mar. —M. E. I. 





OPERA BY EPILEPTICS 





Editor, Music Supervisors Journal: 

I enclose herewith copy of a program 
which was given last June by patients 
in my charge at the State Village for 
Epileptics at Skillman, New Jersey. 
do not send this in praise of my own 
work but because I think it may prov 
interesting to Journal readers. 

Our music department reaches abou: 
three hundred higher-grade patients of 
all ages directly through the school, 
and several hundred more of those less 
fortunate through music and recrea- 
tional work in the cottages. The men’s 
and women’s classes have one hour 
every day, and as part-work is unfa- 
miliar to most of them, a year and a 
half was spent laying the foundation 
before actual work on the opera, 
Martha, was undertaken. Music and 
libretto were learned during the 
months between January and May, fol- 
lowing which stage rehearsals began. 
About fifty of the best singers were 
chosen for the opera and, because of 
frequency of convulsions, from three 
to five people learned each leading 
part. 

When the final performance was 
given, all parts were carried through- 
out by the original cast, with the ex- 
ception of the Lionel, in which case 
three people were used for the part. 
One must work constantly under this 
handicap, and as the patients are highly 
nervous, it is difficult to maintain disci- 
pline, particularly during rehearsals. 
Discipline was better, however, during 
the rehearsals of Martha than during 
those of any other production, doubt- 
less because the patients never tired of 
the music or dramatic interest. 

Aside from the musical value of a 
work of this nature, there is a great 
therapeutic value in the memorization 
(which prevents deterioration), as well 
as the pleasure taken by the partici- 
pants in creating entertainment for 
their less fortunate fellow-patients. 

I hope I haven’t bored you with this 
account, but I thought you might like 
to know what is being done musically 
in institutions outside of the public 
schools. 

Mrs. Ersre Hunter, Swissvale, Penn. 
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RAGGEDY ANN’S SUNNY 


SONGS 
A Modern Song Book for Children 


Delightful verses and drawings (in color) by 
JOHNNY GRUELLE, creator of the RAG- 
GEDY ANN stories. Tuneful melodies 
placed within the range of the child’s voice, 
by WILL WOODIN; the accompaniments 
exquisitely dainty, humorous and easy to 
play. Christopher Morley in his review, 
says: 











“A genuinely enjoyable book; more than a book, a ripple 

of sheer fun, it teaches us lessons about not being a 
crab. . . . We have hardly been able to get it away 
from the piano long enough to write this note about it. 
Bowling Green's first memorandum of Christmas, 1931. 
Booksellers take note.” 








Parents and teachers of young children will find this book 
of great value. 
Full sheet music size—bound in board. 











Prospectus containing musical excerpts free 
on request. 





Price $1.50 Postpaid. 





At book and music stores or direct from us. 











This second set is 
issued in response 
to the immense 
success of the ‘‘First 
Ten.” 


ADOLF SCHMID is a 
name that guarantees an 
up-to-date, practical, and 
tasteful arrangement of 
anything to which it is 
signed. We are delighted 
to have prevailed upon so 
excellent a musician to 
lend his talents and au- 
thority to this very useful 
edition for our young or- 
chestral musicians. 


The string-parts are en- 
tirely in the first position 
and the other parts are 
of a similar degree of sim- 
plicity. 





SCHIRMER’S 


2-4 TEN EASY PIECES 
FOR ORCHESTRA 





Victor Records in Preparation. 


MILLER MUSIC INC. 
62 W. 45th St. New York City 






Dept. M 

















CLEVELAND 
45 The Arcade 3 East 43rd St. 816 So. B'way 


G. SCHIRMER (INC.) 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 





Write for a FREE miniature 
first violin part, and. for our 
new “Graded Educational Or- 
chestra Music Catalogue.” 
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SAXOPHONE 














Del Staigers Lt. C. Benter 





ing the superior qualities of “KING” instruments. 






| before. 
Every “KING” you add to your Band makes it sound better. 








THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5225 SUPERIOR AVENUE 








E. F. Goldman 


“KING QUALITY WINS GREATER SUCCESS” 


More and more Soloists, Professional Musicians and Band Masters are realiz- 


| More and more they are turning to “KINGS” because “KINGS” are so per- 
; fect in tune, have such a wonderful tone and improved qualities unknown 


All “KING” equipped Bands sound the best and are most successful. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Oscar Short 


cessories. 





QO > a Cataloe—WHITE WAY 
CLEVELAND and AMERICAN STAND 
ee! - and wood wind instruments and ac- 
MAILED 
Del Staiger’s Life “Story and suggestions to young players. 
Bill Bell’s Life Story. 
Tips to Bass Players and Band Leaders. 
Illustrations of Prize Winning Bands and “Soloists, 
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Every School Orchestra and 
Band Director Will Want to 
Know of This New Collection 
By 


Harold Bennett 


NEW! JUST OFF PRESS 


BENNETT ‘rotto'xo" 


A collection of sixteen original 
compositions for young 
orchestras. 


AND 


BENNETT tock’vo. 


A collection of sixteen original 
compositions for young bands. 


This is not a combination folio, 

although twelve of the sixteen 

compositions are in the same keys 
for band and orchestra. 


CONTENTS 


Ten Marches—Success, Headway, Ad- 
vance, Service, Welcome, Progress, 
Laurel, Courage, Improvement and At 
Sight. Rag—Little Rastus; Two Waltzes 
—Annette, Maybell; Fox-Trot—Don a 
Do Dat; Cuban Serenade, Havana; Over- 
ture, Bright Star. 


PRICES—-ALL ORCHESTRA BOOKS 
PIANO ACC., 1.00; OTHERS, 50c EACH 


BAND BOOKS—30c EACH BOOK 
OID. 


Here’s Another New 
collection for Young BANDS! 


THE FILLMORE SECOND 
READER BAND BOOK 
By Leon V. METCALF 


A new collection in the March size, con- 
taining thirty easy band tunes specially 
written to follow the Transition Band 
Book, also by Leon V. Metcalf. The 
tunes are not extremely easy. but they 
are arranged so as to provide splendid 
material for drilling purposes. Only two 
or three problems are presented at any 
one time, and few rhythms are given at 
once. Most of the problems of band 
technique are given, reviewing all of the 
points covered in the Transition, and 
many more added. 

Edited to make the music worthy of con- 
siderable study and drill. 


PRICE, EACH BAND BOOK, 30c. 


CONDUCTOR’S SCORE (FIVE 
STAVES, OCTAVO SIZE) $1.00 


FILLMORE 
MUSIC HOUSE 


528 ELM STREET 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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Y way of sending his greetings 

to the far-flung Eastern member- 

ship (you know ours is an In- 
ternational Conference, thanks to a few 
devoted Canadian members) your presi- 
dent would first testify concerning his 
experience with the headquarters office 
at 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
We have not been there to confirm it, 
but the impression is irresistible that 
C. V. B. and his office force work night 
and day. We certainly have an eight- 
cylinder machine out there, to match 
Russell Morgan’s wise and aggressive 
leadership. 

Last week (this is written on August 
24th) we spent a day at Sidney, Maine, 
visiting the Eastern Music Camp, and 
came away at tea-time filled with en- 
thusiasm for the whole outfit, including 
that prince of managers, Dave King. 
Whether you measure the E. M. C. with 
the eye, the ear, or the imagination, the 
result is the same—complete satisfaction 
and heartiest approval. 

The lake (Messalonskee) is not only 
lovely, but large—one of Maine’s finest. 
The main building is adequate, the 
lodges and practice-cabins most attrac- 
tive, and the great stage in the Bowl 
nothing short of a real triumph. 

The afternoon concert presented no 
guest conductor to catch the casual pub- 
lic, so we heard Lee Lockhart’s concert 








band, Walter Butterfield’s nicely bal- 
anced chorus, and Francis Findlay’s hun- 
dred-piece orchestra under most favora- 
ble conditions. Never having watched 
the band director before, we were de- 
lighted to find him a highly gifted con- 
ductor. The band’s Entrance of the 
Boyards was a memorable performance. 
The camp orchestra gave the best ac- 
count of itself in the stunning Phedr. 
overture, but shortened its scheduled 
program to give place to two novelties— 
a quintet and a sextet for wood-winds, 
horn and piano, delightfully played by 
members of the faculty. 

With 117 girls and boys enrolled in 
its first year, it is easy to forecast the 
most brilliant future for this great un- 
dertaking, which turns the usually 
wasted weeks (musically speaking) into 
the richest weeks of the entire year for 
those young people fortunate enough to 
share its days of intensive study and 
constant ensemble experience of the fin- 
est type. 

In closing may we stress the urgent 
need for each of us to assume a bit 
larger share of responsibility to the Con- 
ference in these days of continued eco- 
nomic depression. If you intend to con- 
tinue your membership, send in your 
dues out of that very first pay-check 
in September, instead of keeping Clar- 
ence Wells waiting tell you check in at 





The First Sunday Afternoon in the Bowl at Eastern Music Camp—Lake Messalonskee 
in the Background 
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Cleveland. If you intend to dig up one 
w member sometime, go after him or 
her (or both!) now. Then, when the 
annual membership drive gets under 
way, you can be one of the drivers in- 
stead of one of the driven. 
Ratpu G. WinsLow, President. 

Albany, New York. 





Eastern Music Camp 





LL roads for a radius of 100 miles 
\ around the little village of Oak- 
land, Maine, this past summer, led to 
the Eastern Music Camp. Signs posted 
n prominent places at road intersections 
id four corners pointed the traveler to 
his interesting spot, and gave notice that 
he project was in full swing. After a 

p over the hot roads of fourteen 
states and into Maine—some 3,000 miles 
the first of these signs greeted our 
eves, and it surely looked good, for we 
knew that it pointed us to friends. Ar- 
riving at the camp Tuesday evening, July 
i4, we were greeted by a number of 

od Eastern friends such as Dave King, 
larry Whittemore, Walter Butterfield, 

id Alma, Francis Findlay, and others, 

ho at once piloted us to the great 
“bowl” where carpenters were at that 
noment knocking down the scaffolding 
nside the beautiful “shell,” showing that 

was completed and that plans and 
hopes of many months were about to 
be realized. It is not my purpose to 
ttempt to tell of marvelous work done 
it the Eastern Music Camp this summer, 
yr that would take too much space, but 

| hope that someone who was there all 
the time will give to the JouRNAL read- 
rs a complete description of the work 

f this first summer, and a complete 
lescription (in pictures) of the physical 
rrangements. In this short article I 
hould like to pay tribute to the men and 
women who were in charge of work 
f the camp, both musical and otherwise. 
\nyone who has not been a first hand 
bserver at such a place cannot realize 
the tremendous amount of detail, great 
nd small, necessary, not only to put 
such a project under way, but to main- 
ain and accelerate the momentum when 
nce started. With a considerably larger 
‘nrollment than anyone anticipated or 
‘ould possibly hope for this year, of all 
ears, the administration found itself 
trictly “up against it” when the opening 
lay arrived, but from the good people of 
Maine, who have made the camp pos- 
sible, physically and financially, down to 
the most humble student, there was the 
finest feeling of co-operation and loyalty, 
so that things went forward smoothly 
from the beginning. Musically the camp 
was a tremendous success. It was our 
privilege to attend seven of the ten or 
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Write for 
BIG NEW 


‘ if INSTRUM 


Supply every music need from one source. 
Save money on every purchase. Select from 
immense stocks illustrated and described 
in our catalog. We are American distribu- 
tors for Besson Trumpets and Band In- 
struments, Loree Oboes, Heckel Bassoons, 
Heberlein Violins. Buy these famous in- 
struments direct from us at lowest prices 
in years. Special discounts to music super- 
visors and teachers. 


NEW LOW PRICES 
on Metal Clarinets! 
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C ATA L ©] G Carl Fischer Reliable Boehm system Clarinet. 17 key 6 rin 50-00 


Just out.Complete line of in- 
struments, accessories. Mu- 
sic supplies of all kinds. Ask 
for new bargain list. 
Sensational low prices. 


silver, heavily nickel plated, in fine velvet lined case 

Carl Fischer Reliable Boehm system Clarinet, 17 key, 6 rings. Heavily 

silver plated with burnished keys, in DeLuxe model imitation alli- 

gator covered, silk plushlined case . 40.0 
Recommend them to your pupils. Buy at confidential discounts. 


“_* © # @ .' 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Dept. 904, Cooper Square at East 7th Street, New York City 
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FOR CORRELATION 
FOLK AND ART SONGS 
IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
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eleven concerts and from the beginning 
there was a definite development and 
improvement which showed careful and 
painstaking work by every member of 
the faculty and each of the 117 students 
in the group. The natives of Maine and 
visitors to that great “Playground of 
America” responded splendidly, many 
driving a distance of seventy-five miles 
to attend the concerts, and it is pre- 
dicted that the Eastern Music Camp will 
do for the Eastern States what the 
National Orchestra Camp has accom- 
plished for the Middle West. Next sum- 
mer many school music people should 
plan to spend a portion of their vacation 
in the East, and take a run down into 
Maine for a personal contact with the 
fine work that will surely be going on at 
the Eastern Music Camp. 
—Georce Oscar Bowen. 


$1.00 a year $2.50 for three years 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


Founded in 1900 wy, Philip C. Hayden 
Editor . . Karl W. Gehrkens 
Manager and Sublisher, Van B. Hayden 
Published every other month during the 
school year 
Publication Office: Keokuk, Iowa 
The birthplace of the “‘National’” 
SCHOOL MUSIC is published in the 
interests of special teachers and super- 
visors of school music exclusively. It 
will help you in your work. Send $1.00 
for a year’s subscription, or send for 

free sample copy. 


SCHOOL MUSIC, Keokuk, Iowa 

















1931 Book of Proceedings 
(See page 88) 





DENISON'S PLANS ies 


Delightfully amusing, 
guate entertainments 


or both juveniles and 


FREE 
T. S. DENISON & Co.,623 oe ee 98 eS Guaae 
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MUSIC 


SERVICE 


Has just issued 
a most com- 
plete, classi- 
fied, descrip- 


tive reference 


IT INCLUDES 


Instrumental Song Books, Choruses, 
Operettas and Cantatas, Musical 
Literature and Texts. 

PART Il 
Band, Orchestra and Rhythm In- 


struments, 


Small Goods and Ac- 


cessories. 
PART Ill 


Educational 


Records, Victrolas, 


Portables and Radios. 


SPECIAL 
CLARINET 
SCHOOL OUTFIT 


We invite you to 


enjoy 
celled 


our unex- 
and on 





COMPLETE 
WITH CASE 


$42.50 





We specialize in Woodwind instruments 
OBOE, ENGLISH HORNS, BAS- 
SOONS and FRENCH HORNS 





‘MUSIC SERVICE 
111 E. 14th St., New York City 


Please send copy of ‘‘Music Service’’ and place 
my name on your mailing list. 


Name 


School 


Address 
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C. V. Burretman, 64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, Treasurer 
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OUR president’s first message 

through the columns of the Jour- 

NAL is necessarily brief, for as 
yet we are too new in the office to have 
full perspective on the field of oppor- 
tunity, responsibility and activity in 
which we as members of the North Cen- 
tral Conference are to labor together 
the coming two years. I have accepted 
the post as your chief officer with full 
appreciation of the honor conferred upon 
hope, with proper under- 
assumed 


me, and, I 
standing of the obligation 
by the president of this important sec- 
tion of the organization which “repre- 
sents and champions music education in 
America.” 

Your officers are now planning the 
program of activities for the biennial 
term that will close with our 1933 meet- 
ing. In the meantime, our 1931-32 mem- 
bership campaign and the National Con- 
ference Silver Anniversary meeting at 
Cleveland (April 3-8, 1932) occupy at- 
tention as major objectives for the next 
few months. Elsewhere in the JouRNAL 
you will read about the plans for the 
great gathering at Cleveland. In the 
next issue of the JouRNAL we shall an- 
nounce something regarding the plans 
for the North Central banquet and get- 
together at Cleveland. There will also 
be a more extended outline of the gen- 
eral program. 


It 1s hardly necessary for me to say 
that every North Central member will 
plan not only to participate in this 
epochal event, but will do all in his 
power to enlist the interest and attend- 
ance of supervisors who are not Con- 
ference at present, but who 
should “join forces” with us. 

Wm. W. Norton, President 

Flint, Michigan. 


members 


HE Des Moines meeting of the 

North Central Conference has now 
passed into history—a memory never to 
be forgotten. Much credit goes to the 
local committee and to the officers of the 
North Central for building a program 
which was educational and which met 
the needs of the music supervisor. 

The Conference wishes to express its 
appreciation to the city of Des Moines, 
its Chamber of Commerce, and the Music 
Department of the Public Schools for its 
remarkable hospitality. 

We are now looking forward to the 
1933 meeting. Invitations have been re- 
ceived from Grand Rapids, Mich., De- 
troit, Mich, Omaha, Neb., and from 
Indianapolis, Ind. Wherever the North 
Central meets we can rest assured that 
an interesting and profitable program 
will be provided. 

Since so much thought is being given 
to the socializing value of music and 








A Typical National Music Camp Scene—A Street in the Boys’ Camp at Interlochen 
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its use in adult living, the theme “Music 
in the public schools and its relation to 
the group life of the community” might 
be a good one for the 1933 meeting of 
the North Central. 

In these times more emphasis and 
stress is necessary on the value of music 

the lives of the children who are to 

the citizens of tomorrow. It is only 
through the great National body of 
which each supervisor is a part, that 
hose standards and ideals for which we 
strive can be maintained. It is hoped 
that the membership this year will far 
surpass any previous record and that 
the North Central will maintain its high 
level. 

Cleveland, Ohio, promises a great 
National meeting. Ohio, being one of 
the North Central States, should and 

ill, I am sure, come through with 100% 
membership subscription. Here’s hoping 
all the states will do likewise. 

Let us be upward and forward look- 
ing, with optimism as the slogan for 
1931 and 1932. 

—G. R. H. 





National Music Camp 





ERE in the midst of the northern 

oaks and pines, where the very 
atmosphere breathes music and naught 
else . . . where students, artists, 
teachers mingle in the one common in- 
terest . . . what more ideal setting 
can there be for earnest study and 
practice? ‘ 

Sunday concerts and frequent mid- 
week recitals are sheer joy as one sits 
in the exquisite Bowl under the pines 
and oaks, with the soft sounds from 
the waters of Lake Wahbekanetta in 
the immediate background and the 
stars o’erhead. But all is not work 
in this summer camp—it is ideal for 
the one who lives too much with the 
world and its continuous flurry and 
rush during the winter months. Living 
quarters are excellent and constructed 
for perfect comfort under all condi- 
tions; food is marvelous—a giance at 
the health reports and the pounds 
gained proves that! There is boating, 
swimming, with instruction and life 
guards in attendance at all times; ten- 
nis courts are never idle; drives through 
the surrounding country are a joy to 
the motorist; fishing is not only pos- 
sible but well-rewarded. Of outside 
distraction there is none—guests come 
and go in constant and ever increas- 
ing streams but the camp proceeds 
with only its own activities to claim 
the attention of all present, and after 
eight weeks at Interlochen none could 
help but return to the work of the 
winter with added knowledge galore 
and that much more precious pos- 
session—an accumulation of physical 
strength and mental peace—rare in- 
deed in these strenuous days of me- 
chanical perfection and tempo to 
which we attempt to attune our mod- 
ern lives. 


Helen Hollingsworth 
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ANNOUNCING 
cA New Company 


Whose specialty is the application of modern scientific skilled research to 
all types of musical instruments and the needs of educational and professional 
music. Its first presentation, which is now ready, is a four-octave practice piano 
with range from two octaves below to two octaves above middle C, and with 


the following 


REMARKABLE AND EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Permanently in tune, pleasing in tone—Heard by player through 
head-phones—Practically inaudible to others; fifty of them can be 
used in the same room at the same time without interference— 





Instructor can listen to any pupil through control board and 
phones— 

Small and light enough to be easily portable— 

Truly pianistic in touch, and in dynamic variations through vari- 
eties of touch— 


Playable through an audio unit, when its tone is as powerful and 
impressive as that of a good grand piano— 





So inexpensive that ten of these keyboard instruments, one audio 
unit, and a control board can be bought for the price of a good 
upright. One or more keyboards can use same audio unit. 


Violins, Violas, ‘Cellos, Double-Basses are also 
ready, built on the same plan. Not permanently 
in tune, of course, but practically inaudible to 
others, distinct and pleasing through head-phones, 
rich and powerful through the audio unit. Priced 


at less than a good violin bow. 


For further information, prices, etc., address: 


GENERAL ACOUSTICS CO. 


DEPT. J 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 




















1932 DUES ARE PAYABLE — SEE PAGE 58 











— NEW — 
/ MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
G. LANGENUS, Inc. AMERICAN VIOLIN SYSTEM 


FOR BEGINNERS 


Woodwind Instruments Special Public School Edition ready 
d Sept. 1st. Two volumes, each 
on : 48 pages. Price only 50c. 
Ensemble Music 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Published by 


NEW CATALOGUE READY NICOMEDE MUSIC co. 


79 MAIN ST. PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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DO YOU WANT 
A BETTER 
POSITION? 


SEE ME 
IN CLEVELAND 


C. E. LUTTON 
ww 


We Specialize in Music 
Education Placements 


Send for our Special Music 
Personnel Blank 


File your name now 


we 


The Clark-Brewer 
Teachers Agency 


Music Department 


C. E. LUTTON, Director 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. Chicago 








Free Thematic Catalog 
of School Music 


' Our line of oper- 
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i ettas, cantatas, 
] chorus books, 
fj and octavos is 
listed in our free 
thematic catalog 
in such a way 
that you can see 
which items are 
most widely 
used. Mention 
the Music Super- 
visors Journal 
and this catalog 
is free. 
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Our new cantata for 1931-1932 is 
“George Washington,” two-part, 50c 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 
501 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio; 
91 Ith Ave., New York; 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











When writing to advertisers, please mention 
the Music Supervisors Journal 


i Rose 
OVERTURE 


— Brockton 
Full Band (with score) $2 


on National Band Contest List No. 40 
CLASS B AND C BANDS 


LUDWIG MUSIC @ PUBLISHING C2 


The Arcade Cleveland, Ohio 
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O the Members of the Northwest 

Conference: Greeting! No one 

could have attended the Confer- 
ence at Spokane without coming away 
with a real thrill. In addition to the 
immediate success of the program and 
the spirit of good fellowship which per- 
vaded the group, the Conference held a 
deeper significance. Only in compara- 
tively recent years has the teaching of 
music in the schools become a distin- 
guished profession. There was a time 
when music occupied a very insignificant 
place in the school curriculum. The rea- 
son, as we know, was the fact the super- 
visors were largely trained in summer 
school service courses instead of pro- 
fessionally as is done now. With the 
present type of training required of 
music supervisors, there has developed a 
recognition of the school music profes- 
sional educationally. 

This change in the status of public 
school music is to be credited to the 
Music Supervisors National Conference, 
which has held so persistently to a stand- 
ard of training for music supervisors 
equivalent to professional training in 
other fields. A wise provision for carry- 
ing on Conference work in the years 
alternating with the National has been 
accomplished through Sectional Confer- 
ences. 

The Northwest Conference has just 
concluded its second meeting in Spo- 
kane. It is little more than two years 
old, and yet we feel that it has caught 
the spirit of the National and has dem- 
onstrated, at this meeting, its strength 
and purpose, and of it we are justly 
proud. I wish to express to the Confer- 
ence members my very sincere appreci- 
ation for the honor which you have be- 
stowed upon me. I still feel like a brand 
new president! I also wish to extend to 
the retiring president—my good friend 
Mrs. Newenham—my thanks and good 
wishes. She has given into my keeping 
a friendly and capable group which has 
developed unbelievably under her guid- 
ance. The retiring officers have all served 
the Conference unselfishly, and they are 
turning over to the new officers a splen- 
did organization. 

We were complimented by having as 
our guest at the Conference, the National 
Executive Secretary, who not only 
cheered us on but gave us the most 
valuable kind of assistance looking 


toward our future growth and happiness. 

Let every Northwest Supervisor and 
music teacher of every kind remember 
that the Conference is yours. For that 
reason, you must stand behind the ad- 
ministration continually with your good- 
will and helpful ideas. Like Emerson, 
let us hitch our wagon to a star, and 
then, like Benjamin Franklin, let each 
one of us be ready to grease the wheels. 


UMMER vacation is over and we are 

back again for another year of work 
Rested physically, and renewed mentally 
—a lovely condition which a brief cessa- 
tion from school work always brings 
about—our inspiration springs up and 
greets us! The stimulation of our North- 
west climate is increasingly apparent to 
me every time I come back to our part 
of the world. I predict a splendid year 
for us all in our work. There can be 
no depression there if we refuse to let 
it creep in. 

We are getting busily to work in our 
various schools, making outlines, budget- 
ing our time and interests, and otherwise 
preparing for the magnificent returns 
which a busy life brings to us. 

As one of your chief interests I know 
you have our Conference in mind. I am 
looking .orward to seeing many of you 
in Cleveland next spring. Attendance at 
a National Conference is a wonderful 
experience. It is not merely a profes- 
sional duty—it is so much more that 
duty is entirely obscured by the thrill 
which the Conference gives its attending 
members. One gets a new viewpoint of 
music in the schools. One feels a grand 
part of this phase of education, and 
necessary to the growth of our profes- 
sion. It is a thrilling experience to be- 
come a voluntary booster—and that is 
what will happen to you at Cleveland. 

Let us begin to plan now for Cleve- 
land. In the meantime let us in the 
Northwest keep together in spirit and in 
tangible interests. When you get a letter 
from any officer of the Northwest Con- 
ference please look upon it in a friendly 
spirit. You have divided the Conference 
work among a few of us, whom you 
have elected to represent you. Keep with 
us. We want our members to express, 
through our Conference, the professional 
spirit of our great Northwest. 

ANNE LanpsBury Beck, President. 
Eugene, Oregon. 
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Samuel Cole and Sight Singing 





Music SUPERVISORS JOURNAL: 

‘The first editorial in the December 
issue of the Music Supervisors JOURNAL 
contains this statement — “Beginning 
about 1895, Samuel W. Cole, supervisor 
of music at Brookline, Massachusetts, 
abandoned the use of syllables, but he 
did not substitute letters. The children 
were taught to associate tones with the 
scale numerals, acquiring thus a feeling 
of tonality.” 

This is both an inaccurate and inade- 
quate statement. I studied both solfeg- 
gio and public school music with Mr. 
Cole at the New England Conservatory 
of Music from 1914 to 1916, and also 
had the opportunity of observing the 
work then being done in the Brookline 
schools. In his early experiments Mr. 
Cole may have used the principle of 
having the children associate tones with 
their scale numerals, but during the pe- 
riod above mentioned, such was not the 
case. True, he first established a scale 
feeling, but from that point on, the em- 
phasis was placed solely on the devel- 
opment of ability to hear intervals. The 
chief emphasis both in his conservatory 
and public school work was placed on 
interval distance. In his Jntervallia 
(first book), published in 1910, you will 

nd that he was already assigning a 
convenient monosyllabic name to each 
interval, and the sight singing was done 
by these monosyllables, or on the neu- 
tral syllable “loo”, and in no other way. 

You will perform a distinct service 
for musical education in this country by 
endeavoring to work out a more prac- 
tical system of sight singing, than the 
proverbial do-re-mi. This has not pro- 
duced the proper results, nor can it hope 
to. If our students would become really 
able to hear all intervals as such, under 

| conditions (and this is not impos- 
sible), we will have obtained the goal 
which all of us should’ desire. There 

a solution. 

Letanp A. Coon, 
Associate Professor of Music, 
University of Wisconsin. 


EpirorraL Note: Samuel W. Cole’s 
pedagogy progressed through three 
tages during his teaching career. He 
egan by using syllables, as all his con- 
temporaries did. After a time he en- 
ered upon an experimental period, in 
which he gave up the use of syllables. 
| saw his work during this period. The 
teacher would dictate numbers and the 
children responded with the correspond- 
ing scale tones, singing a neutral syl- 
lable. Later Mr. Cole worked aut his 
system of Jntervallia with its series of 
interval names. 

EDWARD B. BIRGE. 
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Fortunate the Child 


Who like mother and grandmother 
before her, acquires an early musical 
education on the sweet-voiced 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANO 


Built continuously since 1880 by the 
original ownership-management, in but 
one quality—the best. Used in over 
600 conservatories and schools. 
Write for our new catalogue. 


How to Buy 
Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos direct 
from the factory on approval. Liberal allow- 
ance for old pianos in exchange. Attractive 
easy payment plans. 

Correspondence invited. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


161 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











The New Pruefer 


Wonder Wood Clarinet 


(Pat. No. 1,801,690) 


The most valuable improve- 
ment since clarinets were made. 
You will want to know about it. 
A wood clarinet that cannot 
crack nor change in the bore in 
the upper joint where they usu- 
ally do. A great relief to the 
lover of a wood clarinet. It has 
the easy-playing qualities of the 
metal and retains the full wood 
tone quality not obtainable in 
any other material, quoting the 
reports of the critics. These are 
furnished in two grades. Prices 
on request. 

Also both Single and Double 
Body Metal Clarinets in all 
grades: 

1. Single Body from $45 to $95. 
2. Double oe from $80 to $105. 
Also our improved STU- 
DENT MODE L ‘EBONITE CLAR- 
INET with metal lining in the 
upper part protecting middle joint 
against breakage. Made of real 
Ebonite, not so-called composition, 
which disintegrates with 

use. A wonderful value > $4500 
for the price . 

We invite trial against any 
others. We can save you money. 
Write for particulars and special 
prices, 


G. PRUEFER MFG. CO. 


185A Union Ave., Providence, R. I. 


> 
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FROM 50 NATIONAL GROUPS 
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FROM 100 GREAT COMPOSERS 
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EAR Friends and Co-workers: 

By the time this is in your 

hands, another season of en- 

deavor will be under way, and you will 

have started on the work of carrying out 

the special plans you thought out during 
the summer vacation. 

Let me wish for you the most wonder- 
ful realization of the finest projects you 
could hope for. At the same time, as it 
is not humanly possible to have complete 
fulfillment in anything, I am hoping that 
you may also have the courage of your 
convictions and strength enough to keep 
you headed towards the highest and best, 
always. Down sometimes, maybe, but 
never out! 

There is great work ahead of us, and 
trying circumstances, surely. Yet the 
strength of character that urged us into 
it, and has brought us thus far, will 
most assuredly tide us over the diffi- 
culties. 


I had not intended to make a preach- 
ment of this, however, in any way, and 
trust that it may not seem either 
“churchy,” or “teachy.” But I do know 
something of the unusually trying ex- 
periences coming to all of us, these days, 
and want you to know that they are in 
my mind as I extend greetings to you 
all at the opening of a new school year. 


A period of activity is ahead of us 
as members of the Southern Conference, 
and in National Conference work as well. 
For this is the year for the biennial 
meeting of the Mother Conference, and 
plans are being made for a banner year, 
in every respect. This is really our Silver 
Anniversary. Twenty-five full years of 
glorious achievement by the Music Su- 
pervisors of the United States. And 
Cleveland, with President Russell V. 
Morgan at the helm, is making great 
preparations for a memorable reception 
—the week of April 3 to 8. 

Who’s going to be there? You Are! 
And you'll want to have good company 
en route. So, just pick up your neighbor, 
enroll him (or her) as a member, and 
initiate that new member into the joys 
of a week of association that you and 
I know to be the best ever. For I am 
still wishing for you the finest year of 
service you have ever hoped to enjoy. 

J. Henry Francis, President. 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


IME to make the year’s schedule 
ge here again! There’s one date J 
hope every supervisor in the South will 
consider very seriously before passing 
up. Of course, it’s the National Con- 
ference at Cleveland. Those of you who 
have never yet been able to “make” a 
National Conference will there get the 
biggest boost possible to help bolster up 
your spirits during these budget-curtail- 
ing days. Get out and see how the 
other fellow meets your problems. He 
might be able to give you an idea that 
will save your whole situation. For 
those of you who have always attended 
the Nationals, President Francis has a 
delightful new project to enhance the 
usual attractions. He will soon tell you 
all how we really are to have a South- 
ern Conference right during the Na- 
tional. A real get-together for discus- 
sions of Southern Conference problems 
and not just a hasty breakfast stuck in 
somewhere. This new feature should 
not only be interesting but very profi- 
table to us in keeping our Conference to- 
gether during the year of the national 
meeting. Think it over. 

It won’t be long now until the call 
will be issued for applicants for mem- 
bership to the National High School 
Orchestra and Chorus. If any of you 
have found your interest in the Con- 
ferences to lag, take a tip from me and 
you'll get a new reaction out of them 
that’s great. Prepare some of your 
star pupils for the orchestra or chorus. 
See their enthusiasm, inspiration and 
musical development as they rehearse 
with the 400 other pupils from all over 
the United States. It’s mighty fine, I 
tell you. Certainly hope we can have 
more from the South to benefit by this 
opportunity this year. If the chorus 
is like the one at Chicago—and I am 
sure it will be—nothing could be of 
greater worth in _ establishing better 
choral singing in the South than the 
attendance of our leading pupils at the 
Cleveland Conference. All aboard! 

Py. G &. 


The N B C Music Appreciation Hour Broad- 
casts are now in progress. Series Aand B at 11:00 
and 11:30 A.M. respectively, E. S. T., commenced 
on October 2 and will continue on alternate 
Fridays until April 15. Series C and D at 
11:00 and 11:30 A. M., E.S.T., commenced 
on October 16 and will continue on alternate 
Fridays until April 22. The final concert of the 
series will be April 29, 1932. 
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The Use of Strings with a Large 
Chorus 
By AnNE LanpsBurY BECK 





7 EEPING a large chorus on pitch 
has caused many a supervisor much 
iety and effort. This is particularly 
of concerts given in the open air or 
jarge auditoriums. An orchestra is 
often used as an accompaniment. Bands 
e also been employed with excellent 
ults, especially out-of-doors. 

In such instances, however, it cannot 
ye denied that the voices are covered. 
We hear more instruments than voices— 
at least the accompaniment is very 
prominent if the chorus is given the 
rejuired support. Nevertheless, we have 
al! heard some very exhilarating con- 
certs of this kind. 

Yecently I used a new type of accom- 
paniment with a large choral group, and 
while some of the supervisors may have 
tried this experiment, I feel sure many 
have not. The idea was new to me and 
grew out of this problem: Our concert 

is to be given in a large auditorium— 
in fact it was a huge basket ball court, 
seating many thousands, in which sound 
spent itself with small effect. My chorus 

nsisted of more than a thousand boys 
and girls from the fifth and sixth grades 

d the junior and senior high schools. 
‘They not only sang as a large mixed 
group, but there were also numbers by 
the unchanged boy voices, the high 
school girls, etc. 

Owing to the arbitrary seating facili- 
ties, the group extended over a frontal 
irea of 120 feet and only 12 rows in 
lepth. In order to prevent the disasters 
which such a wide but shallow group 

1rmation threatened, and still maintain 
a cappella effects, I placed strings among 
the singers. There were seventeen vio- 
lins and two ’cellos for this group of 
more than a thousand singers. Each in- 
strument played the part of its group of 
singers. A piano was placed in front of 

ich extreme end of the group, with the 
yboard toward the singers. 

The effect was absolutely a cappella. 
(he singing was on pitch and the en- 
semble was as nearly perfect as I ever 
hope to have it under the most favorable 

oustical conditions. We had only one 
rchearsal of the large group. Except to 
‘void confusion in seating, we could 
have managed without any rehearsal. 
The songs were all learned in the indi- 
vidual class rooms. 

In order to avoid delays and to pre- 
vent any inattention, all instructions, as 
well as the order of the program num- 
bers, were given the group on large flash 
cards in the hands of two people, seated 
on each side of the director’s stand. I 
recommend this entire plan for large or 
small groups. 
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CURTIS CLASS PIANO COURSE 


ORGANIZE PIANO CLASSES 
in your 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 





BEGINNERS BOOK, 75c 


For Young Children 
New Book Just Edited (Beautiful Art Edition) 


by 
HELEN CURTIS 











| New Features Self Explanatory 














All Procedures Definitely Illustrated and Explained 


Probably the most complete Beginners Book yet offered. All 
material used has been tested by Miss Curtis with hundreds 
of pupils under her personal direction. 


CURTIS CLASS PIANO BOOKS 


Beginners Book (First and Second Grades).. 
Book | (Third Grade and above) 

Book || (Upper Grades and Junior High School] 
Book III (High School) ....... 
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HARRIS F. ROOSA, Publisher 


817 No. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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PENZEL-MUELLER 
IDEAL REEDS 


respond well in the high, medium and 
low registers 

Each reed is tested and graded Soft, 
Medium or Stiff. 

Our Free Offer is extended to the 
clarinetists in your Band and Orches- 
tra. Send us each member’s name and 


address 


Pevdeltueler 6m 


36-11 THIRTY-THIRD (33rd) ST. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


SEND THIS COUPON 
AND GET 
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Give 

If Professional, please give 
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John Worley 


Company 
MUSIC PRINTERS 


Engravers and 


Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and_ secure 
copyright if you desire. No 
order too small to receive 
attention. 
We photograph and print from manu- 
script and reproduce books of every 
kind. We make college and fraternal 
song books. 
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OUR president wishes to extend 

cordial greetings to the officers 

and members of the Southwest- 
ern Conference and to express to them 
her appreciation of the honor con- 
ferred upon her last March at the con- 
ference in Colorado Springs. The cor- 
dial reception given by our host city 
and the splendid program prepared 
by the past president was an inspira- 
tion and an impetus for greater service 
and greater growth for our Conference. 

We ask that each supervisor interested 
in the development of music for our 
Southwest District send in the member- 
ship fee at once in order not to miss 
an edition of our Music SUPERVISORS 
JourNAL, Information develops interest. 
The next two years have much in store 
for the betterment of school music. The 
program is being prepared for the Bien- 
nial in Cleveland, and school music will 
have a great part to play in the “Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition” in Chicago 
in 1933. 

In the meantime we are looking for- 
ward and planning for our Southwest- 
ern Conference for the Spring of ’33, 
and hope to have some definite plans to 
present in an early issue. The vacation 
period has made it impossible for your 
president to reach the members by cor- 
respondence. 

We have only recently returned from 
a most wonderful vacation of two 
months. We attended the biennial con- 
vention of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs at San Francisco and also 
the post convention program at Los An- 
geles. From there we sailed for the 
Hawaiian Islands, returning home by 
way of the Teton and Yellowstone Na- 
tional Parks. Being a good traveler by 
land, sea or air, it is needless to say that 
we are ready and anxiously anticipating 
our best year for music in the schools. 

Frances SmitH Catron, President. 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. 


NOTHER school year has passed 
A and its history recorded—a year 
full of far-reaching activities and prog- 
ress in the field of public school educa- 
tion. Those of us who attended the 
biennial meeting, held in Colorado 
Springs last March under the efficient 
direction of Miss Grace Wilson as Pres- 
ident, and heard the splendid and varied 


programs, returned to our fields of ac- 
tivity with renewed inspiration and de- 
termination to press on harder than ever 
before toward the goals that we realize 
as our ideals in the many phases of 
music development. As we begin the 
new year let us analyze the ways and 
means for a greater service and a 
stronger and better program of advance- 
ment in our own individual states, as 
well as in furthering the interests of our 
profession in general. 

During the past year the Southwestern 
Conference reports recorded a_ good 
showing in the membership campaign, 
each state doing its part. Some states 
did not have as large a membership as 
that of the previous year, possibly due 
to the general depression of our country. 
As we have this depression still exist- 
ing, is it not all the more reason for us 
to put our “hands to the wheel” and 
start a renewed optimistic and system- 
atic campaign for the ensuing year? 
When was there a greater need for the 
best we can give in every phase of pro- 
motion which makes for progress in 
carrying on education for life at its 
best? 

May we urge that an intensive drive 
for membership be outlined in every 
state in cooperation with the campaign 
as will be suggested by the national! 
committee. 

The writer has served as state chair- 
man for several years and is sorry t 
say the people who have been active 
members of long standing and who sin- 
cerely intend to continue as such are 
often the ones who are slowest in send 
ing in their renewal fees. Let us set a 
new record and renew immediately. 

Whether or not it is possible to at- 
tend the conferences, national and sec- 
tional, membership is of vital importance 
to every supervisor. The Music Surper- 
VISORS JOURNAL and also the Yearbook, 
which we may have at a very small cost, 
should be carefully studied and be a 
part of the library of every wide-awake 
and progressive public school teacher of 
music. In fact, none of us can afford 
to be without these sources of informa- 
tion and suggestions, which contain ar- 
ticles written by many of those who 
have been active and foremost in the 
field of research and teaching, and who 
through our own Conference publica- 
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tions, share with us the results and ideas 
gained from years of experience and 
careful study. 

In obtaining new members, let each 
of us assist, and not leave all efforts 
to put forth by the chairmen and 
their committees. Let each be a com- 
mittee of one to solicit and bring to the 
attention of non-members the privilege 
and opportunity they have of lining up 
with this alert and progressive educa- 
tional organization. No one who wishes 
to cep abreast with the times and who 
desires to grow professionally in the 
musical field can afford to be without adie 
this affiliation and all it gives. JOHN S. FEARIS 

his year the National Conference 
mects in Cleveland, Ohio. All who know 


A NEW FEARIS GLEE CLUB 
COLLECTION 


Practical Two Part Songs 
for 
CHANGED MALE VOICES 


Compiled by John S. Fearis......ccccccceees ‘ 
Piano Accompaniment 





Pavia Da Si 


Changed J\ale Chices 
A collection of seventeen two part songs, 
ranging from easy to moderately difficult, for 
changed male voices. A book that will be of 
great interest and help to supervisors select- 
ing material for the young and inexperienced 
boys’ glee club. The songs are written for 
Mr. Morgan, our National President, tenor and baritone, both in medium range, 
| with texts that the boys will enjoy singing. 

Pabiated Each selection has been published separately 


know we can expect another wonderful 

—_ . . : 4 = J 8 PEARIS @ BRO ° ~ 

meting, rich in ideas and full of in 2206 sme Street, Chica in octavo form. Can also be sung by soprano 
and baritone. 


terest and value. The distance is a lit- 

















tle greater than when we met in Chicago, 
burt the cost of travel will be very little 
more—and visiting new fields makes pos- 
sille new contacts, and proves beneficial 
in many ways. 

lere’s trusting that Southwestern Sec- 

1 will be represented with a large at- 
tendance to lend their codperative “pull- 

together” to the great national con- 
eress of music educators, and to receive 
d for thought and growth, to renew 
| make new friendships, to exchange 
as, and discuss ways and means for 
‘fessional advancement. “Onward ever 


ward !”—J. M. A, 


1 
t 





“In-and-About” Clubs 





( NE of the pleasantest innovations 
in present day music education is 
“In and About Supervisors Club.” 
lhe first organization of this kind of 
hich the Editor has any knowledge was 

» Northeastern Ohio Music Supervis- 

s Club which was organized in Cleve- 
d as far back as 1914 with Marie 
irtt Parr, J. Powell Jones, and a little 
ndful of other faithful pioneers, and 
ich now numbers three or four hun- 

d members. The Editor happened to 
the first President of this organiza- 

n and although its name did not con- 

n the magic words “In and About,” 

t the purpose and spirit of the club 
re identical with those of similar or- 
nizations of the present day. These 
ibs combine work and play in an ideal 
tashion. We enjoy seeing one another, 
e like to eat together, to sing together 
to clown together; but we should not 
el satisfied if each meeting did not also 
irnish us at least one item for satisfy- 
ing our professional appetites. Some- 
imes the pedagogical pabulum furnished 
is not well seasoned, sometimes it is 
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PRICE, IN BOOK FORM 


2204 AINSLIE STREET 


CONTENTS OF BOOK 


2000 Let Trouble Blow Away (Brooke)................ Easy 
2001 Arizona (Brooke) ............ 
2002 Happy Song (Brooke)........ 
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2005 Honey Chile (Lawrence) ..... 
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2008 Dreamy June (Lawrence)..... 
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2010 The Straw Man (Clark)....... 
2011 Commades (Taylor) ........0+. 
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for Complete Catalog of School Music Publications. 
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quite tasteless, occasionally it is indiges- 
tible; but our consciences are more at 
ease and our digestive systems work 
more efficiently because we have listened 
to an address or sat through a demon- 
stration. Let me not be misunderstood: 
I believe in speeches and demonstrations 
at supervisors’ meetings; but I believe 
in good food and good fellowship also. 
That is why I approve of the “In and 
About” idea and I hope that the good 
example set by Cleveland, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Columbus, New York, and many 
other places will speedily be followed by 
all the rest of the School Music world. 
—Kart GeEHRKENS in School Music (Re- 
printed by permission). 
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| Christmas 
Fantasie 


by F. Kart Grossman 


The outstanding Xmas number for Class A or 
B High School Orchestras. Small Orch. & Pa. 
$1.50; Full, $2.00 (saxophone parts included). 


Cleveland, O. 


LUDWIG MUSIC((I,) 
The Arcade 
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Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


OUR CONCERT COURSES 


provide daytime performances for students and special evening performances for adults. 


Interesting program notes and elaborate advance-study material furnished for each concert. 





NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc. 


Mrs. Otto H. Kahn Mrs. Christian R. Holmes 


President Vice-President 


113 West 57th Street, New York City 


A non-profit-making organisation for the promotion of music 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by Witt Earuart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Tue PsycHotocy or ScHoot Music 
TEACHING. Mursell and Glenn [Sil- 
er, Burdett and Co.]. 


HE value of this book can hardly 
be overestimated. It is not too 
- much to say that it is the most 
important book yet published for the en- 
lightenment and guidance of teachers 
and supervisors of public school music. 
For all of these have studied psychology 
and tucked it away in one corner of 
their minds—and all have studied music. 
Ordinarily, after that, the prospects are 
that “never the twain shall meet”; but 
now comes this book, and makes it pos- 
sible and probable, not only that the 
twain shall meet, but that they shall be 
blended into one indivisible organism. 

The work is very thoroughly and dis- 
cerningly done. It is not the somewhat 
inorganic work of a psychologist plus 
a musician, but the much more desirable 
work of a psychologist-musician work- 
ing with a musician-psychologist. Each 
of the authors knew the other’s field to 
so great an extent that disarticulation 
was impossible. Research studies in mu- 
sical psychology are adduced, but in the 
end the implicit musical knowledge, dis- 
cernment and taste of the musician- 
te — are accepted as the court of last 
appeal. 

The work is fully documented, and a 
copious bibliography points the way to 
further amplification of study on the 
part of the progressive teacher. All es- 
sentials and, indeed, the bulk of all that 
every music teacher should know, within 
the territory covered, are, however, pres- 
ent in this one volume. It is a book of 
modern thought, modern practice, au- 
thoritative counsel, and happy portent. 
We owe Dr. Mursell and Miss Glenn a 
debt of gratitude for it—Witt Earnwart. 


(1) T Witt Pray. (2) I Coutpn’r Hear 
Nosopy Pray. Notated by R. Lillian 
Carpenter [M. Witmark & Sons]. 


These two octavo choruses for treble 
voices, a cappella, are quite out of the 
ordinary. Particularly do I regard the 
second one named as a rare find in the 
thick-growing forest of negro spirituals. 

Reason for the unusual character of 
these pieces is that their harmonies are 
the improvisation, in extemporaneous 
an undirected singing, of the girls’ 
chorus of the Colored Normal School, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Miss Carpenter, 
director of the chorus, merely notated 
them as sung. One glance by the musi- 
cian will be sufficient evidence of this 
fact; for the harmonizations are of an 
utterly irregular character that no music 
teacher would dare to put forth; but 
the result is a wonder of appealing and 
searching effects. 

Both should be widely used, for in 
merit they stand at the head of the list 
ot negr@ spirituals now available, but 
beyond this, J Couldn’t Hear Nobody 
Pray should become a classic above any 
spiritual I know. In it a race cries to us 
—and is not merely interpreted.. And 
the language is universal, and any and 
all audiences will understand and sway 
to the message.—WIit EarHart. 
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CREATIVE SiInGcING. Paul Savage [The 


Petros Press]. 

“That this book will be classed as rad- 
ical is of little doubt.” Thus begins the 
opening sentence in this interesting and, 
to me, very appealing book. Radical, 
however, need not imply offensive or 
bolshevik, but, rather, fundamental; and 
as a book on singing that reaches down 
to bed rock—as does a skyscraper—be- 
fore it works to the superstructure, the 
book may have a more sympathetic re- 
ception than the author appears to fear. 

It is a difficult book to review because 
a cosmos of thought is revealed. Sing- 
ing as a matter of vocal technique is 
discussed only in the light that a basic 
philosophy—or, shall we say, almost a 
religious faith?—sheds upon it. That 
faith is idealistic, spiritual, and rejects a 
material basis as completely as does the 
Christian Science faith. 

Applied to singing—and this is an at- 
tempt at something like a review—this 
basic doctrine places first emphasis upon 
spiritual purity and creative urge; coun- 
sels expression of beauty rather than 
passion (which is, perhaps truly enough, 
described as the poison of life) ; counsels 
abstraction, meditation, ideation as the 
complement of the expressional act; re- 
gards as injurious an effort to master 
singing through study of physiological 
details. 

Were the book devoted wholly to such 
general argument one might, even if 
largely sympathetic, still feel disap- 
pointed and contend that the title should 
rather be “The Metaphysician Looks on 
Singing” or something of that sort. But 
Section Three of the book is entitled 
Technique, and fills 123 pages out of a 
total of 181. Anyone who reads this sec- 
tion becomes aware that he is in the 
presence of one who knows vocal tech- 
nique as a master. 

The book compels thought and sheds 
illumination. Even physiological action, 
regarded as a result and not as a cause, 
is discussed to much better effect than 
is usual in books on singing.—WILL 
EARHART. 


Music ror Youtu. Edgar B. Gordon 
and Irene Curtis [E. M. Hale and 


Co.]. 


The subtitle is A Text Book in 
Music for the Elementary Schools. The 
book is exclusively of folk songs, wisely 
selected and arranged in order of tech- 
nical difficulty. Pedagogically, the book 
follows the observation-song plan, and 
songs that contain difficulties beyond the 
rationalized reading powers of the chil- 
dren are marked “rote and observation,” 
and are followed by reading songs that 
are either made from the simpler mo- 
tives of the observation song or, much 
more frequently, are other songs of the 
desired rudimentary difficulty. Musician- 
ship and research in the folk song field 
are revealed by the fact that in even 
the most rudimentary songs musical 
quality is cherished. An unusual feature 
is a section of a few pages at the back 
that contains music for harmonica bands, 





followed by a section that contains some 
scores for rhythm bands. 

A Teacher’s Book, which is larger than 
the pupils’ book, greatly enriches the 
work and gives helpful counsel that it 
will be to the profit of all teachers to 
read. It contains, in Part One, chapters 
on Organization and Equipment, Rote- 
Singing, Rhythm, Rhythm Band, Sight 
Reading, The Child Voice, Appreciation 
of Music, The Harmonica Band, and 
Song Leadership. 

The chapter on Appreciation is es- 
pecially good. In it—and the idea has 
occurred all too infrequently among 
teachers—we are again reminded that 
appreciation, so to speak, begins at 
home; that is to say, with the material 
the child sings in the schoolroom. The 
section closes with a list of phonograph 
records that are recommended as cor- 
relative material. Part Two is Music 
Scored for the Teacher (virtually an 
accompaniment book), Part Three con- 
sists of supplementary Songs which 
very Child Should Know, and the final 
part contains harmonizations and scores, 
for the teacher, of the harmonica and 
rhythm band pieces. 

The books are beautifully bound and 
printed, and the pupil’s book is tastefully 
illustrated in color. If any criticism is 
found it can be only with the occasional 
bending of folk song melodies to suit 
the technical purposes of the teacher. 
However, among the many excellences 
that abound, this questionable feature 
has but little weight. If such melodies 
are ignored entirely, a wealth of good 
material is left——W1LL EARHART. 


SpeecH AND Voice. G. Oscar Russell 
{The Macmillan Company]. 

The author, who is Director of 
Phonetics Laboratories and Speech Clin- 
ic, Ohio State University, states in the 
opening words of his Preface: “This 
volume has been assembled for the pri- 
mary purpose of presenting a compre- 
hensive series of speech and voice cavity 
X-rays, together with a laryngo-peris- 
kopik study of vocal cord and interior 
laryngeal function. The two studies com- 
bined thus cover the entire mechanism 
involved in creating speech and voice 
quality differences.” With true scientific 
humility he states in a closely following 
paragraph: “It is the first such study to 
be made by way of scientific experiment, 
in an attempt to analyze and fix the 
facts involved in the physiological cause 
of speech and voice quality differences. 
As such it has its faults. The facts pre- 
sented in the experiments and cuts here- 
in, represent the real contribution, so 
they must needs be given careful study, 
and that time and again. They need to 
be analyzed in an organized way.” 

The book represents the researches of 
years, made by means of a technique 
that, the author states, “took years to 
develop,” and which was applied to more 
than 400 subjects and involved thousands 
of experiments. Dr. Russell is, indeed, 
unduly modest when he asks pardon for 
his hope that the volume “may be found 
to offer a real contribution in this field 
of science—one which will long hence 
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still be considered basic enough to justify 
careful examination.” I think it is quite 
clearly destined to hold such place. 

To attempt a summary of so full a 
work is hardly just or possible. To the 
reader, as it was to the scientist-author, 
the most fascinating facet of the inquiry 
is that concerned with the factors that 
make for qualities of vocal tone. By 
means of the extraordinary series of X- 
ray photographs and by his thousands 
of experiments the author has been able 
to shed very much additional light on 
this somewhat mysterious field. The 
chapter entitled Our New Surface Effect 
Theory sums up his distinctive findings. 

The book has far more than pure 
scientific value. I can hardly conceive 
of a voice teacher or singer who would 
not find it both of absorbing interest 
and full of invaluable practical sugges- 
tions. The professional position held by 
Dr. Russell would lead us to expect 
practical bearings, and we are not dis- 
appointed. No one who deals practically 
with the use of the voice in speech or 
song will come away from this book 
empty handed.—Witt EarHart. 


CHILDREN’S Soncs For Every Day. Ber- 
nice Frost {American Book Com- 
pany]. 

The songs are for second, third and 
fourth grades; are printed in large music 
type, on pages very attractively illus- 
trated by Marie Schubert, and are suffi- 
ciently easy to be good “observation” 
songs if not to be more independently 
read. As to musical merit they are 
above the average of songs in collections 
written for children by one person. Many 
of the melodies have marked originality, 
the while they are not bizarre. The sub- 
jects include all special school days— 


May Day, Arbor Day, Flag Day and the 
more widely observed festival occasions 
—as well as the play interests of chil- 
dren. The book well deserves attention 
and use.—WiLt EaArHart. 


EssENTIALS IN THE TEACHING OF Har- 
MONY. Vincent Jones [L. R. Jones]. 
Those teachers who know the sig- 
nificant teachings of the late Carolyn 
Alchin and of her capable exponent, Mr. 
Vincent Jones, will be prepared for both 
the direction and the quality of instruc- 
tion that are found in this volume. Those 
who do not know those teachings would 
do well to get acquainted with them im- 
mediately through this latest, and cer- 
tainly not the least admirable, exposition 
of them. 

The book, as may have been guessed, 
is intended as a manual for teachers of 
harmony and those preparing to teach, 
and particularly as a manual for teach- 
ers of Miss Alchin’s system. It has be- 
come, however, far wider than that, and 
is an extraordinarily helpful book for 
any and all teachers of harmony who 
have strength to chart their own course. 
For such it is a wise guide. 

Most new methods of harmony substi- 
tute some new pedantry, or perhaps one 
should say some new scheme of rational 
organization, for the older ones. The 
method enjoined by this book is a de- 
parture of a far more basic kind. Fun- 
damentally it differs because it lets ra- 
tional organization of subject matter 
wait till the action of an aroused musical 
sense will clothe the harmonic skeletons 
with flesh. Not content with thus teach- 
ing music while teaching harmony—in 
itself an achievement not dreamed of 
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until a decade or so ago—the book goes 
further and instructs teachers in the 
psychology and pedagogy of harmony. 
Thus Chapter I is entitled Pedagogical 
Possibilities; Chapter II Psychological 
Principles, and Chapter III, entitled, An 
Analysis and Evaluation of Three Types 
of Lessons, discusses The Logical Ap- 
proach, The Psychological Approach, 
The Creative Approach, in a clear and 
condensed fashion that will bring joy to 
any real educator. 

The remaining chapters outline meth- 
ods for dealing with various phases of 
the subject, but are equally cogent. The 
book deserves reading, study and disciple- 
ship.—W1LL EARHART. 


Minuet (DivertimMento No. 17), Mozart 
—Transcribed by Lee M. Lockhart. 
[M. Witmark and Sons]. 

This lovely little composition is here 

transcribed for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn 

and bassoon. The woodwind quintet ar- 
rangement has been made with the or- 
dinary high school ensemble in mind, 
and has all the elements that go to 
make it good teaching and recital music. 

The ranges are very reasonable and the 

technical requirements are not beyond 

average high school players.—WiLt Ear- 

HART. 


SONGS FOR THE ScHoor YEAR, George S. 
Dare. [A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany]. 

Mr. Dare is of the faculty of Curtis 

High School, Staten Island, New York, 

and Mr. John M. Avent, Principal, 

writes a pleasant /ntroduction to the 
book. 

The special nature of the work, which 
is for junior and senior high schools, is 
indicated only partially by its title. It 
is far more than a compilation of selec- 
tions for various festival days or sea- 
sons. In the admirable Classified Index 
is a large section, it is true, of songs for 
Times and Seasons; but in addition 
there is a section on Lesson Subjects, 
which embraces several songs under each 
of such topics as Early England, Chiv- 
alry and Romance, American Literature, 
Latin, Greek Myths; a section entitled 
Poets and Musicians, in which Milton, 
Addison and Shakespeare appear linked 
with great composers; a section entitled 
Musical Forms, that illustrates some 
forms and many national styles; and 
several other such sections. The songs 
are also grouped in a Calendar for the 
School Year, which extends from Sep- 
tember 1 to June 30; and a printed in- 
dex for the teacher is inserted which 
again classifies the songs as to vocal 
parts employed, from unison to four 
parts. 

As to the music itself, it is largely 
good, and is arranged with excellent 
judgment and great care to fit the voices 
and the musical powers of high school 
pupils and yet to be musicianly in 
craftsmanship. The contents, however, 
were selected for more or less familiar 
use in assembly singing and singing of 
the “community” type, and the book is 
avowedly not for earnest music study or 
for singing by specially trained music 
groups. It consequently includes many 
pieces that are both hackneyed and are 
of questionable worth—such as An- 
chored, a group of nonsense songs that 
holds the inevitable Boola Song and The 
Bull-Dog, and others of such grade. 
However, there are one hundred and 


seventy pieces in the book and every 
person can therefore probably find 
enough to his taste to fill the school 
year. More than that is achieved by 
few books anyway. 

But the value of the book is in its 
orientation. Even familiar songs have 
new value when their connections with 
the world of thought and action outside 
the music classroom lead the mind to 
conceive them as set in a wider and 
more vibrant scene. Of course, they 
might be so presented when they are 
found in other books, but the trouble is 
that they are not. Somebody must do 
every teacher’s work for him, and in 
this case Mr. Dare has done it. It is 
a brave beginning in a very worthy 
service.—WILL EARHART. 


PracticAL MANUAL OF Harmony, NV. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff [Carl Fischer, Inc.] 
The translation, from the twelfth Rus- 
sian edition, is by Joseph Achron. The 
third Russian edition, published during 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s life, contained addi- 
tions and alterations by the author. 
After his death successive editions were 
long unmodified. With the consent of 
Mme. Rimsky-Korsakoff, fortified by the 
knowledge that the author himself 
thought further revision necessary, and 
guided by the history of its long-con- 
tinued use in St. Petersburg Conserva- 
tory, Joseph Withol and Maximilian 
Steinberg finally revised the book for 
the ninth edition. This revision forms 
the basis of the present translation. 

The book, like the distinguished au- 
thor’s book on orchestration, is delight- 
ful in its simplicity, directness, concise- 
ness, and clear-headed understanding of 
the nature of the processes that must 
go on in a student’s mind if he attains 
musicianly mastery of harmony. None 
but a master-musician can write musical 
textbooks of such nature; nor can many 
master-musicians so write, for pedagogi- 
cal and psychological discernment with 
respect to others are seldom present so 
abundantly as in this case. The author 
appears to be hardly less gifted as a 
teacher than as a composer. 

But the reader must not expect bril 
liant innovations, novel methods, scint 
illant expositions, or he will be dis- 
appointed. The virtues that I have af- 
firmed lie largely between the lines. In 
silence about details, in immediate ad 
vance to essentials, in the sequence and 
ordering of topics, is the mastery dis 
played. Thus, an I/ntroduction a little 
over a page in length, presents a chord 
as a pole of thirds, and touches on 
fourths, seconds and sixths as derived 
from inversions; and that is all, for 
the present, about intervals. And why 
not? Anybody can understand all that 
will be needed for weeks about intervals 
by one moment’s reflection. But the 
substance of this Introduction would 
ordinarily occupy some ten to twenty 
pages of a textbook and would be 
taught in such a way as not to engage 
the student’s musical understanding in 
the least. Result: a person who can 
name “intervals and chords I have met,” 
construct terrible, wooden, tonal succes- 
sions, and be as remote from under- 
standing the practices of composers as 
he was at first. 

Section I embraces pages 3-13. It 
takes care of triads (all kinds), seventh- 
chords (all kinds), the inversions of 
both, triads as built on scale steps in 
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four modes (of which more in a mo- 
ment), relationship of triads, voice-mo- 
tion, doublings, connection of triads 
(melodic, as well as harmonic), and 
forbidden progressions and leads. Not 
a word is wasted. It is taken for 
granted that truths are evident. 

One can not discuss the whole book. 
The foregoing has been written as illus- 
trating the amazing speed of the book, 
resulting out of the author’s impatience 
of small technical quibblings. 


But there are some innovations. The 
principal one is in connection with the 
four modes to which I alluded a mo- 
ment ago, and upon which the chords 
are avowedly formed. As named and 
set forth on pp. 6 and 7, with triads 
erected on their steps, they are: Natural 
Major Mode; Altered Harmonic Major 
Mode (the italics are mine); Natural 
Minor Mode; Altered Harmonic Minor 
Mode. These names will be understood 
except that of Altered Harmonic Major. 
It is our major scale with a flatted 
sixth step; and while some composers 
deal with this form, which is likely to 
impress most of us as the harmonic 
minor with a wrong note in it, I have 
not seen it treated as a coordinate mode 
for harmonization. 

Exercises in abundance are given in 
a back section. The lessons proper em- 
brace ample choral figuration both strict 
and free. Rimsky-Korsakoff states in a 
foreword that “students specializing in 
theory of composition * * * may be 
able to master this course within eight 
working months.” 

The book is a distasteful product as 
a sample of book-making. The paper 
and binding are substantial enough, and 
the text correct and easily read, but the 
styles and sizes of type and the disposal 
of material on a page are wholly lack- 
ing in a display of even the most rudi- 
mentary grace. One is offended to see 
Rimsky-Korsakoff so _ treated.—WHILL 
EARHEART. 


IncHLING. Libretto by Rem Remson, 
Lyrics by Rem Remson and Irene 
Alexander, Music by Thomas Vin- 
cent Cator. [C. C. Birchard & Co.]. 


This is an operetta of the conventional 
musical comedy type, the usual rhythms, 
the usual melodies, the usual crowd, the 
usual lack of artistry. If one is looking 
for an operetta of the “popular” type, 
Inchling is less objectionable than many, 
though it is a question whether the 
cheaper types can ever be styled “harm- 
less.” It seems to us that the time spent 
in getting a work of proportions ready 
for production should intensify rather 
than weaken children’s discriminative 
faculties. Occasional spots are pretty. 
Inchling casts twenty-three characters 
and a chorus of ants, firemen, water 
bugs, butterflies, bats, mosquito soldiers, 
etc. The principals sing in solo, duet, 
and obligato to the chorus. Of the 
choruses five are in unison, one four-part 
treble, and three S.A.T.B. Scorings are 
favorable to high school voice ranges.— 
Susan T. Canfield. 


CHILDREN’S SING-SONG FROM SWEDEN 
(Part I, Part Il). Music by Alice 
Tegner, English Versions by Maisie 
Radford. [The Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.]. 


Teachers of young children will be glad 
to know that these songs are now avail- 
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able in this country. They are published 
in a two volume edition of the collection 
formerly put out in one volume by an 
English house. 


The songs are exceptionally lovely. There 
is a beautifully developed crescendo in 
the Sun Song, a lovely use of echo pro- 
ducing an eerie mountain atmosphere in 
Calling the Cows, the witchery of the 
northern fairie legends in Lullaby, pre- 
cepts of the nursery in Lady Water, the 
plaintive longing of the little peasant in 
The Little Cow-Herd’s Song. Some of 
the songs are written low, a fault easily 
overcome by transposing them up a 
third —Susan T. Canfield. 


Tue TALE oF A SHOE. Book by Rodney 
Bennett, Music by Gerard Williams. 
{Oxford University Press, Carl 
Fischer, Inc.]. 


This is a Christmas play involving the 
important Mother Goose characters and 
as many of the less important “Nursery- 
landers” as the producer wishes. Eight 
sing and speak, six speak only, and the 
rest make up the chorus. The ensembles 
may be done in two parts as written, or 
in unison if necessary. There is one 
three-part chorus. These are quite sim- 
ple, obvious parts, easily learned. Of the 
solos, two are modal of elusive quality, 
while Simple Simon’s number “Pieses” 
is almost unpleasantly dissonarit. The 
use of fifths and dissonance leads one, 
on first playing, to expect more consist- 
ent modern treatment than is forthcom- 
ing. It is very usable, in some spots 
lovely. The Tale of a Shoe is scored for 
strings and piano with optional woods 
and percussion.—Susan T. Canfield. 


Tue Fun or tHe Fair. Words by Doris 
Rowley Music by Alec Rowley. [Ed- 
mf Arnold & Co., Carl Fischer, 

nc.]. 


From numbers selected by Thomas F. 
Dunhill for publication in Arnold’s 
Music Series, we have learned to expect 
lovely melody, attractive harmonization, 
genuineness of expression, and often 
whimsy. The present cycle, a Cantata 
for Treble Voices in Unison and Two 
Parts, does not belie these expectations. 
There is a holiday flavor about these 
numbers, eight in all, that suggests the 
young girls’ chorus. Such groups will 
find it a simple and charming program 
number.—Susan T. Canfield. 


THe Farry Weppinc. Text by Louise 
Ayres Garnett, Music by Henry 
Hadley, [(C. C. Birchard & Co.]. 


This is a tuneful, not difficult cantata for 
treble voices. Two voices only are.used 
with Bb below the staff the lowest scor- 
ing for the alto, and G above the staff 
the highest for the soprano. There are 
nine numbers combining unison and 
parts. Mr. Hadley has used no thick part 
writing, but treated the subject with 
fairy lightness, frequently depending for 
interest upon the difference in timbre of 
the soprano and alto quality in antiphonal 
phrases. It is a dainty number for girls’ 
or children’s chorus—Susan T. Canfield. 


HARMONY AND Metopy. Alfred Hill. 
{Arthur P. Schmidt Co.]. 

The descriptive phrase “and their use in 

the simple forms of music” carries the 


significant difference between this and 
other harmony textbooks. There the 
usual text separates material and com- 
position, delaying the latter until the first 
has been mastered as unapplied tech- 
nique; the present work combines the 
study of harmony and form. 

The observation of triad types is the 
foundation of the work, while through 
keyboard practice and writing, familiarity 
with primary triads, plagal, authentic and 
mixed cadences, is developed in the first 
chapter. Chapter two immediately uses 
this material with 1, 2, and 3 melody 
notes to a chord, passing notes and ap- 
poggiatura being recommended and ex- 
plained, in creative writing of phrase, 
period, waltz, mazurka, and waltz ca- 
price. Chapter three is headed How to 
Compose a Song with three (3) Chords, 
and Chapter nine, Free Writing. Each 
new principle or bit of material is intro- 
duced practically in simple language an« 
immediately put to use in composition. 
Undoubtedly the young student’s interest 
increases as he writes studies which he 
recognizes as “real pieces.” The “bete 
noir” of the harmony teacher, persuading 
the student to break up a chord into 
accompaniment forms, and to use move- 
ment in inside parts is handled in chap 
ter five, “Sequence of Triads” develops 
the device “imitation” by the invention 
of the student’s own “piano exercises.” 
Mr. Hill has been for many years Pro- 
fessor of harmony and composition at 
the New South Wales State Conserva- 
torium of Music, Sidney, Australia, and 
is convinced that while aiming at awak- 
ening interest in music, his method has 
“discovered and developed much talent 
that would otherwise have remained 
dormant.”—Susan T. Canfield. 


BEHIND THE CLoups. Libretto by Doro- 
thy Coombs, Music by Reginald 
Redman. [C. C. Birchard & Co.]. 

Mr. Redman and Miss Coombs have 

produced an operetta of more than aver- 

age worth. The story, a fantastic one, is 
of the loss of the Blue Ray from the 
rainbow; of the search for her, and her 
final return to the sky. The cast calls for 
eight principals and chorus of Colour 

Rays. 

Behind the Clouds is written for three 
unchanged voices. Mr. Tippets (The 
Cat) requires a singing range from G# 
and G below the staff to fourth space E. 
The lowest tone scored for the chorus is 
A below the staff. 

The dialogue is simple and attractive, 
the music unusually prepossessing.— 


Susan T. Canfield. 


Tue Lass Tuat Lovep A Sartor. “Gath- 
ered and woven into a whole” by 
Mrs. Stanley Ross Fisher. [C. C 
Birchard & Co.]. 


Planned to bring together under one plot 
beautiful old songs of widely separated 
countries, this folk song operetta con- 
vincingly fulfills its intention. The story 
is wholesome and interesting, the songs 
are well chosen to suit the situations. 
Fourteen principals, a chorus of villag- 
ers, and a chorus of children make up 
the cast. The songs are arranged for 
solo, duet, and trio; four have an op- 
tional bass and two are full S.A.T.B. 
choruses. The time for performance will 
vary with the amount of dancing intro- 
duced, one or one and a half hours prob- 
ably being required—Susan T. Canfield. 
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These 4 Fischer Features—4 books whose constant success in schools has made 
them the best sellers in educational music—now offered to you at an unprece- 


dented reduction! 
All music educators placing their orders during October and November, 1931, 
only will receive a discount on each of these items of 


33'3% 


Ask your music dealer about these 4 Fischer Features! 


THE MOORE BAND COURSE 
By E. C. Moore 


Associate Professor, Lawrence Conservatory, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Director of Instrumental Music, Appleton Public Schools 
A complete method for all wind instruments, designed for class or individual instruc- 
tion. 
The pupil is taught speedily and easily by an entirely new and original system of finger- 
ing charts, clear line illustrations and photographs, simple, lucid explanations, carefully 
graded exercising material and harmonized melodies for ensemble practice. 
The Teacher's Manual includes authoritative articles on technique, manipulation and 
study of every band instrument, together with special chapters devoted to many 
important subjects. 
Individual Books issued for: Flute and Piccolo (Db, C), Oboe, Clarinet (Eb, Bb, Alto, Bass), Bassoon, 
Saxophone (Soprano, Eb Alto, Tenor, C Melody, Baritone, Bass), Bb Cornet (Trumpet), Horns in F, 
Altos in Eb, Trombone (Bass Clef), Baritone (Bass Clef), Baritone (Treble Clef), Bass (Eb, BBb), 
Drums, Piano (Conductor's) Part, Teacher's Manual. 
Price: Each Book 75c; Piano (Conductor’s Part), 75c; Teacher’s Manual, $1.25. 
Less 33 1/3%! 


rhythm. All along the way are brief guide posts, correlat- 
ing the student's practice work with the teacher's class 
instruction. 





























JUST OUT! 


Our new Manuals of School 
Music! Full of interesting new 
material, as well as the stand- 
ards, all carefully graded as 
to difficulty. Orchestra Music, 
Band Music, Choral Music, 
General Music. 


Send for your copies today! 











VAN HOESEN VIOLIN CLASS METHOD 
By Karl Van Hoesen 

Instructor Public School Music at the Eastman School of 

Music; Supervisor Violin Classes, Rochester Public Schools. 

In this violin method, each chapter includes exercises and 

familiar little melodies to develop the technical problem of 

that- chapter, enabling the pupil to derive pleasure from his 


Price: $1.25—Less 33 1/3%! 


FOUR AND TWENTY FOLK TUNES 
By Irving Cheyette, M. A. 


playing right from the start. 

All exercises are especially designed for class instruction. 

A supplement of ensemble music for first position players 
makes this the most complete, interesting and successful 
violin method for group and individual instruction that has 
ever been published. 


Two Books. Price: .75 each. Less 33 1/3%! 


YOUNG’S ELEMENTARY METHOD 
FOR TRUMPET 
By Lucile E.. Young 
Principal Instructor of the Trumpet in the Rochester Schools. 


Simplicity is the keynote of this “laboratory tested’ method. 
Scales, major and minor, are taken up one by one, each 
combined with a technical advance in tongueing or in 


Director of Instrumental Music, Horace Mann School and 
Lincoln High School of Teacher's College, 
Columbia University. 


This instrumental primer is distinctive and original in that 
it applies the Song Approach to the orchestral form of 
music. 

It is creative in that the children themselves participate in 
the construction of the orchestral forms. 

The Teacher's Manual consists of the piano-conductor part, 
fingering charts of the various instruments, and instructions 
as to class procedure for each piece. 


Regular Band Instrumentation, with Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, 
Double Basses, and French Horn in F, Teacher's Manual and Piano 
Conductor's Part. 


Prices: Teacher’s Manual and Piano (Conductor’s) Part, 
$1.50—Other Parts, .50 each—Less 33 1/3%. 





If your dealer cannot supply you with these books write us for futher details. 
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Tue SHOEMAKER. Robin Melford. [Ox- 
ford University Press, Carl Fischer, 
Inc.]. 


A GRIMMS Fairy Tale has been most 
attractively used by Mr. Melford as 
foundation for a children’s Christmas 
Opera. The cast includes the Shoemaker, 
his wife, Boots their cat, six mice, and 
the Merry Mouse from the mill. Of 
these, the first two have speaking and 
the others singing and speaking parts. 
The solos (eight in number) are easy 
in range, somewhat modal but very sing- 
able. The choruses (four in unison, four 
two-part, and three three-part) are for 
treble voices with no out-of-range scor- 
ings. A round of rather illusive melody 
is, however, short and well handled. The 
spoken lines are few, of the dialogue 
type. On first glance some will be dis- 
tressed to find measures to 9-8 giving 
away to 12-8 and 15-8: 5-8 to 3-8 to 2-8 
to 4-8, etc. But in every case these 
changes are logical and add charm to 
the score. The Shoemaker is written for 
Voices, Piano, or Orchestra. The Or- 
chestra consists of String Quartette, 
Flute and Piano. If given with Piano 
alone, a first-class pianist is required. 
Musically, we find it altogether pleasing, 
an original composition, delightfully tune- 
ful, the harmonic treatment and instru- 
mentation alluring. The musician will 
enjoy the preparation for performance. 
Every number is worth the time and 
worthy a place in children’s repertoire — 
Susan T. Canfield. 


Music oF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGH- 
TEENTH Centuries, Leo Smith. [J. 
M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.]. 


The author, who is Lecturer in Musical 
History at the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music and in the Theory of Music at 
the University of Toronto, states in his 
brief preface that his purpose “is merely 
to coordinate the researches of others 
into a volume which, in size, will not 
daunt those who wish to take examina- 
tions, and yet who desire to delve a 
little more deeply into the period under 
discussion than the average textbook 
will allow.” The claim is almost too 
modest. True, the facts were not gar- 
nered by first-hand research, but in the 
author’s manner of assembling and 
stating them there is clear revelation 
that they went through a long and 
fruitful process of incubation in his 
mind before they issued in this book; 
and such process seems to me to con- 
tribute much that has original value. 

The book, as implied above, is in- 
tended as a textbook, and ends with a 
chapter consisting wholly of sets of ex- 
amination questions used in the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music in recent years. 
It covers the period selected with an 
amazing amount of detail, and this suc- 
cinctness is made possible only by a 
highly condensed and affirmative style 
of statement. Yet the book is readable. 
Short sentences give vigor, and care- 
fully chosen adjectives give color to the 
statements. Then the rapid movement 
from fact to fact is stimulating in itself. 
One needs frequently to turn from the 
rapidly moving panorama to restore his 
mental vision, but he will soon return 
to it, compelled by its incessant move- 
ment. 

Besides biographical and _ historical 
facts, the book contains, of course, much 
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critical characterization of the music 
produced in those two prolific musical 
centuries. It is a well documented piece 
of writing, and footnotes amplify it and 
give valuable references. A series of 
Appendices that summarize information 
departmentally, under such titles as 
Biographical, Evolution of the Opera, 
The Pianoforte Family, add further 
worth to a book already rich. 
Binding, paper and print of the book 
are good but not distinguished; and it 
contains eight portraits of composers. 
Considering the moderate price asked 
for it, and in view of its indubitable 
worth, the book deserves and should 
have very wide use—WzuLL EARHART. 


ELEMENTARY ORCHESTRA SERIES, Wal- 
{G. Schirmer, 


lingford Riegger. 
Inc.]. 


Number Six 
Number Six of this series is as care- 
fully done as its predecessors. It con- 
tains four rather simple but interesting 
movements. 


Number Seven: Four Pieces. 

All parts are fairly easy and most inter- 
esting for elementary orchestras. Jun- 
ior high schools will do well to obtain 
this as well as others of the Schirmer 
Elementary Orchestra Series—Lere M. 
LocKHART. 





RECORD REVIEWS 


By Paut J. WEAVER 





Concerto 
Concerto No. 2, 1n B Frat Major (for 
piano and orchestra), Brahms. 
Played by Arthur Rubinstein and 
the London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Albert Coates. [ Victor, 
Album M-80.]. 
Brahms wrote this work under the in- 
spiration of two springtime visits to 
Italy, and it seems to be imbued with 
the combined qualities of poetic dream- 
ing, soft southern skies and, by contrast, 
awakening powers of spring which at 
times burst forth with great brilliance. 
It is a work of large proportions, hav- 
ing four rather than the usual three 
movements; and it makes tremendous 
demands on the technique of the artists 
—demands. which are admirably satisfied 
by Rubinstein and almost as well by Mr. 
Coates and his orchestra. The piano part 
“is decidedly not for little girls’, as 
Brahms said when young Ella Pancera 
played it in Vienna; and Mr. Rubinstein 
does a man-sized job with it! 

The recording is a very good one, 
smoothly and effectively done with many 
very large effects. One feels, however, 
that it does not quite reach the best 
standards of Victor’s American record- 
ings (this was recorded in England and 
re-pressed here); this is particularly 
noticeable in the cello tone in the ex- 
quisite melodic passage at the beginning 
of the third movement, and in several 
passages where distinctly melodic values 
are given to the piano. 


Violin 
Sonata In G Major, Op. 78 (for Violin 
and Piano), Brahms. Played by 


Toscha Seidel and Arthur Loesser. 
(Columbia, Masterworks Set 155.]. 


This was the first violin and piano sonata 
published by Brahms, who criticised his 
own compositions rigidly and did not 
allow the preceding four works for these 
instruments to be published at all. It is 
predominantly melodious, the violin tak- 
ing the melodic lead most of the time; 
the only stormy section of the work is 
the development in the first movement. 
The three movements are Vivace ma non 
troppo (sonata form), Adagio (a highly 
developed ABA movement) and Allegro 
molto moderato (a gently flowing ron- 
do). The descriptive notes accompany- 
ing the set indicate sonata form, incor- 
rectly, for the second movement. The 


final movement uses thematic material 
from two of Brahms’ earlier songs, 
Regenlied and Nachklange. 

Both artists are well equipped to play 
music of this type, but one must ad- 
mit some disappointment in their per- 
formance here. Mr. Loesser is primarily 
an accompanist, and that is not the type 
of pianist needed for music of this sort. 
Possibly it is because of his usually sub- 
sidiary position to the violinist that Mr. 
Seidel has been placed so close to the 
recording instrument as to destroy the 
correct balance between piano and vio- 
lin; at any rate, the piano is too much 
in the background in most of the work, 
and the violin tone is frequently so over- 
recorded as to lose its purity and natur- 
alness. 


Opera 


CAVALLERIA RustTIcANA, Mascagni. Sung 
by a cast of Italian artists, with 
the chorus of La Scala Theatre 
directed by Vittore Veneziani, and 
with the Milan Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Cav. Lorenzo Molajoli 
{[Columbia, Operatic Series, No. 7.]. 


La Scala performances of operas al- 
ways give promise of the best Italian 
traditions and of adequate performance; 
and this particular performance more 
than fulfills the promise. One may ques- 
tion the exaggerations at times, and par- 
ticularly in a short opera which allows 
as many sobbing attacks as does this 
one; but one overlooks such overen- 
thusiasms in his pleasure in the work 
as a whole. 

There are five characters in this opera, 
and all of them are adequately cast 
here; of the five the greatest praise 
must be given to Antonio Melandri’s 
Turridu and Giannina Lombardi’s San- 
tuzza; Mr. Melandri sings with power 
and with a fine, pure tone; Miss Lom- 
bardi’s voice has the warmth of a mezzo, 
and gives her opportunities for highly 
dramatic effects. 

The chorus work is very good, but 
might be better when the men’s voices 
sing alone, when it is sometimes too 
heavy and lacking in delicacy. The 
orchestra is splendid in its solo passages, 
and always adequate in accompaniment. 

The recording is almost too full-toned 
for aural comfort; but possibly this is a 
fault which will appear only in the 
earliest pressings, and which will be 
overcome even in those as the records 
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WILLIAM VOIT CO. INC. 
26 East 29nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Specializing 
in 
All Orchestra and Band Instruments 
Violin, Viola, Cello and Bass Outfits 
Metal Clarinets, Oboes, Flutes and Piccolos 
La Favorita Band Instruments 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Write for Illustrated Price-lists and Circulars 
Liberal Discounts 














Distributors of 


Albert Theodor Heberlein Violins; Ludwig Glaesel-Berliner 
Violins; Violas and Cellos; Famous LaFavorita Strings, etc. 








WILLIAM VOIT CO., INC., 26 E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your illustrated price-lists on orchestra 
and band instruments. 





Address 








City. 














1931 
YEARBOOK 


ewno 


To supply members who did 
not place pre-publication or- 
ders for the 1931 volume of 
the Yxrarsoox, a _ limited 
number of copies will be held 
in reserve for a reasonable 
length of time. Price $1.75 
postpaid. (Price to non-mem- 
bers, $2.50.) 
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MUSIC SUPERVISORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW CHORUSES! 


Just off the press! 
* Noble Cain's Latest Spirituals 


Walk Together Chillun (mixed).......... 15 
By and By (mixed)... 15 


Southern Mountain Ballads 
(Set by Don Malin) 
Sourwood Mountain (male)................ 15 
NE Ssentntnepsininintenntncchianiinn 15 
The Gypsy Laddie (mixed)................ 15 
The Inconstant Lover (mixed)............ AS 


Distinctive Additions to Your 
Choral Library 


Write for reference copies 


The Musical Research Society 
64 E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago 








QQ DOO LOO OOOO POO OOOO ODP 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
that meet 


EVERY SCHOOL BAND 
REQUIREMENT 


Your chances of producing a prize- 
winning band will be greatly helped 
if your pupils are equipped with 
the easy-playing, true-toned Vega 
Band Instruments. 

We are distributors of the lowest- 
priced brass instruments made. 


Other lines are moderately priced. 


SERVICE A complete repair service is avail- 


able for all makes of band and 


string instruments. 


VEGA co. 


151 Columbus Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BRASS — WOOD-WIND — PERCUSSION yy 
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are played over and over. On first play- 
ing, a needle sometimes fails to last 
through a single record-side with good 
tone. 


Orchestra 
SympHony No. 4, G Mrnor, Dvorak. 
Played by Basil Cameron and Sym- 
phony Orchestra. [Brunswick Al- 
bum 15.] 
This is an interesting and intriguing 
work, coming from Dvorak’s pre-Ameri- 
can period and filled with echoes of 
Bohemian folk music. It is really his 
seventh, rather than his fourth, com- 
plete symphony; three earlier ones, not 
numbered serially, were published post- 
humously. 

Basil Cameron is an English conduc- 
tor of note who has recently taken over 
the conducting of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. San Francisco 
may be congratulated on securing his 
services, on the basis of the fine rendi- 
tion of this one work. 

The booklet which accompanies this 
sketch was written by Felix Borowski 
and might well serve as a model for 
such descriptive booklets; it gives a short 
and pithy sketch of the composer and a 
complete analysis of the work itself to- 
gether with notation for all of the prin- 
ciple themes—an analysis which is full 
and accurate and at the same time com- 
pletely readable. 


SympuHony No. 2, in C Major, Schu- 
mann. Played by the State Opera 
Orchestra of Berlin under the direc- 
tion of Hans Pfitzner. [Brunswick 
Album 25.] 

Schumann sketched this work in 1845 

and completed it in the following year— 

a period when he was troubled by physi- 

cal and nervous ailments which ulti- 

mately led to his mental breakdown. 

His First Symphony is a joyful picture 

of spring; his Second (really third from 

the standpoint of chronology) is quite 
different in mood—intent, introspective, 
at times almost oppressive. It contains, 
however, so much of the beauty and 
loftiness of the Romantic Spirit that it 
has become one of the stock pieces in 
most orchestral repertories. The Scherzo 
is a particularly delightful movement, 
with its two contrasting Trios; and the 

Adagio is built on one of Schumann’s 

most tender and graceful melodies. 

Throughout the set, the playing and 
recording are both splendid. Pfitzner is 
thought of in Germany as “one of the 
last disciples of that Romanticism which 
had its roots in Schumann” (Alfred 

Einstein), and he reads this work sym- 

pathetically and gratefully. 


“Le Cio” Batter. Massenet. Played 
by Alfred Hertz and the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra.  [Vic- 
tor Album M-56.] 

In each of the four acts of Massenet’s 

opera “Le Cid” he provided for scenes 

to be danced by the ballet; and the music 
presented here is the concert version of 
those portions of the opera. It is Span- 
ish in flavor—naturally, since the opera 
has a Spanish theme and setting. The 
suite consists of six short movements: 

Castillane, Andalouse, Aragonaise, 

Aubade, Catalane and Madrilene. 

All of this music is joyful, light, 
melodious. It is delicately and finely 
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played by Mr. Hertz and his band from 
the far west; and the recording leaves 
nothing to be desired. 


CarMEN, Bizet. Performed by soloists, 
chorus and orchestra of the Opera- 
Comique, under the direction of M. 
Louis Coppola. [Victor, Album 
M-61.] 

Carmen is a favorite at the Opera-Com- 

ique, and has there as spirited and splen- 

did productions as it enjoys in any opera 

house anywhere. It is therefore par- 

ticularly fitting that the recording should 
be done by the forces of this particular 
company (the tenor, M. Trevi, who sings 
at the Theatre de la Monnaie in Brus- 
sels, being the only “guest” in the cast). 

The voices are uniformly excellent, 
and the artists seem thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the music and with 
the atmosphere of the opera. The fa- 
miliar arias are done splendidly — the 
Flower Song by M. Trevi, the Toreador 
Song by M. Musy, the Seguidilla and 
Gypsy Song by Mlle. Perelli, and Mi- 
caela’s aria in the third act by Mlle. 
Brothier. Especially fine is the quintet 
in the second act. 

The orchestra is particularly good, es- 
pecially in the vocal body of the work; 
it is a bit disappointing in the purely 
instrumental passages. The chorus sings 
well, and at times extremely well—for 
example, the sextet and chorus of the 
third act (record 20) and the big chorus 
of the fourth act (records 30 and 31); 
at times, however, the choral part is 
unduly subdued and overbalanced in pas- 
sages where chorus is combined with 
individual artists. 

These adverse comments should, how- 
ever, be taken as details; for a consid- 
eration of the performance as a whole 
leads one only to the warmest praise 
for the reproduction of the opera. 


TRISTAN AND Isoipe, Act III, Wagner. 
Performed by the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Albert Coates, the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Leo Blech, and a cast of European 
singers. [Victor, Album M-41.]. 

Of the music one does not need to 

write; for that it is one of the finest 

acts from any of the Wagner operas all 
music lovers know. 

As in other Wagnerian recordings by 
Victor, the work is divided mainly be- 
tween the two splendid orchestras men- 
tioned above, with one record-side (and 
the least good one of the set) played by 
an unnamed orchestra under Lawrence 
Collingwood. The Tristan is Walter 
Widdop, whose fine voice and style are 
known well. The Isolde is Gota Ljung- 
berg, whose voice is a fine one but who 
sings here not quite so well as in some 
of her other recorded roles. Kurvenal 
is divided between Howard Fry and Ed- 
ward Habich; Mr. Fry does most of the 
role, and does it in a highly satisfying 
manner. The King Mark of Ivar An- 
dreson is done in a large sonorous 
style; Miss Guszalewicz’s Brangaene is 
good, and at times better than the Isolde 
music. 

The principal motives, together with 
a running account of the story, are given 
in the booklet accompanying the set; the 
diction is, in most places, sufficiently 
clear for the words to be understood by 
one who has even a small knowledge of 
the libretto. 


SympHony No. 1, 1n B Frat Minor, 
Schumann. Played by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Dr. Frederick Stock. 
[Victor Album M-86.] 


In 1839 Schumann turned definitely to 
orchestral composition, writing that the 
pianoforte could no longer express his 
expanding thoughts. But it was not un- 
til almost two years later, in early 1841, 
that he wrote this, the first of his four 
symphonies. He called it Spring Sym- 
phony, and later gave the credit for its 
inspiration to a poem written by Adolph 
Bottger. 

The work has become one of the most 
familiar and favorite symphonies on our 
concert programs. Dr. Stock gives it a 
spirited interpretation, and under his ba- 
ton the splendid Chicago Symphony plays 
the work with power and at the same 
time with grace and delicacy. The re- 
cording is splendid. 

One is a bit puzzled, however, at the 
reason for the divisions of the first 
movement, less than an inch of the last 
of which occurs on the third record- 
side. If two sides were really insuffi- 
cient for this movement, why was it not 
divided so as to occupy three entire 
sides? That would merely have resulted 
in the crowding out of the appended 
Glazounow Pas d’Action which appears 
on the final disc of the set—a rather 
vapid and saccharine bit which “never 
would be missed.”” One who really uses 
his recordings must necessarily want 
their divisions to coincide with the move- 
ments of the works. 


Sympuony No. 4, 1n E Minor, Brahms. 
Played by the State Opera Orches- 
tra of Berlin, under the direction of 
Max Fiedler. [Brunswick, Album 
No. 24.] 


This immortal work is so thoroughly 
well known to lovers of symphonic mu- 
sic that it needs no comment or explana- 


tion here. The new recording is to be 
welcomed, for at least two reasons. 

Max Fiedler knew Brahms, and is 
recognized as authoritative in his read- 
ings of the Brahms scores. The inter- 
pretation he gives here is familiar, on 
the whole; for most conductors read 
this score in much the same manner. 
But in certain relatively small matters, 
Fiedler’s reading seems unusually vivid 
and forceful; and hence new power is 
given to the music. 

In the second place, the recording is 
clean-cut and the tone qualities are ex- 
cellently clear and accurate — qualities 
which have not been uniformly present 
in previous recordings of the work. 
This is particularly true of the sections 
in which the woodwind choir is empha- 
sized. And for a bit of well-nigh per- 
fect blending and contrasting between 
the qualities of woodwinds and strings, 
see that part of the Passacaglia in which 
the eight chords are sung alternately by 
these two choirs. 


SyMPHONY IN G Minor, no. 40 (K. 
550). Mozart. Played by the State 
Opera Orchestra, Berlin, under the 
direction of Richard Strauss. [Brun- 
wick Album 22.] 

This is one of the most familiar and 

surely one of the most beautiful of all 

Mozart’s compositions. It was written 

in 1788, when, during the course of only 

six weeks, three of his finest symphonies 
were conceived and written down—this, 
the E Flat and the “Jupiter’’. 
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EW SERIES OF PART-SONGS WHICH WILL INTEREST ALL SUPERVISORS 
CHORAL TREASURY OF FOLK-SONGS 


Based on Famous Folk-Lore and Arranged for Schools, 


Choral Treasury of tolk-Songs 


, , : S. A. 
Setgings by Dry ahs ore The Children’s Prayer... 
- Come Lasses and Lads... 
On the Bridge of Avignon 
(English and French words) . French 





Tm 


Song of 2 Prince in a 


Star Lulle by. 
Tarantella. 


S. S. A. 


Come Lasses and Lads. . 

Dark E. _ oa 

The Elfin Horn ‘(@ cappella 
ad lib.) 

Fair Wind and Weather 
(Cielito Lindo) 

Heigh! Maid nd the Mill 
(a cappella ad lib.)........ Welsh 


ee 
i 





. Lithuanian 
English 


> gana 


.English 
R 


Community Singing, Choral Clubs and Camps. 


Settings by Bryceson Treharne 


1533 The Mill (Le Moulin) 
(French and English words).French-Canadian. . 
1543 O Willow, Willow. ... English 
1545 Silent, O Moyle (a cappella 
ad lib.) Iris 
1547 Star Lullaby. 
1549 Whoopee Ti Yi Yo 


S. A. B. 


1553 Fair Wind and Weather 
(Cielito Lindo) Mexican 


S. S. A. B. 
Dark Eyes (a cappella ad 
Ge ai stenessesaennecen Russ’ 

& A. TF. B. 


1561 An Irish War Song (a cap- 
OEE GET oc ccccvictes Irish 





THE SUCCESS OF OUR CLOTH-BOUND CHORUS BOOKS CON TINUES 


Boys’ Own Chorus Book. One hundred especially arranged 
numbers. By Earl L. Baker 

Close Harmony for Boys. All numbers in limited range. 
By Earl L. 

Choral Miscellany for Mixed Voices 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


Choral Treasury for Young Ladies. Unison. Two- and 
Three-Part songs. Arr. by Laura Bryant and Paul Bliss. 1.25 


Choral Repertoire for Young Ladies. Unison. Two-, 
Three- and Four-Part. Laura Bryant and Paul Bliss... 1.25 


116 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON. MASS, 
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Distributors 


Cavalier and Karl Schubert 
Band Instruments 


All Leading Makes of Clarinets 


Kohlert Oboe, Alto and Aluminum Cellos 
Bass Clarinet in Silver and Double Basses 


Finest Selection of Violins 


Jewxms Moss: Company 
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The recording of this fine work is 
somewhat disappointing. The reading is 
distinctly dull in several places; and the 
tone-quality is frequently not up to 
standard — particularly in certain sec- 
tions where the brass is especially im- 
portant. 

Piano 

Sonata IN B Frat Minor, Opus 35, 

Chopin. Percy Grainger. [Colum- 

bia Masterworks Set 116.] 
Grainger enthusiasts will undoubtedly 
welcome this recording; but one who 
finds himself often in disagreement with 
Mr. Grainger’s interpretations and 
standards will feel, with the reviewer, 
that the pianist not only takes some un- 
justified liberties with this music but 
fails to find in it its true values. The 
recording will be useful to the pianist 
and piano teacher, however, for analyti- 
cal and comparative purposes. 


CARNAVAL, oP. 9, Schumann. Played by 
Leopold Godowsky. [Columbia Mas- 
terworks Set 145.] 

This familiar work belongs to the same 
early period as the Davidsbiindlertanze, 
recently reviewed in these columns 
(played by Fanny Davies, Columbia 
Masterworks Set 152). Each of the 
twenty-one short pieces was signed with 
one of the two fanciful names Eusebius 
and Florestan, adopted by Schumann to 
show the two contrasting sides of his 
own nature; and throughout the suite 
there is the constant play on the notes 
A-flat, E-flat, C and B, the German 
equivalents of which spelled the name 
of the town, Asch, from which came 
the young lady with whom the composer 
was enamoured and for whom he wrote 
the music. 

Godowsky is recognized in America 
as one of the great pianists of the day, 
and is especially known for his faultless 
technical skill. The present records 
show his imaginative powers in interpre- 
tation to good effect. The recording is 
up to the usual high standards of the 
Columbia Company. 


Choral 


A CHORALE and an ALLeLusan, Bach, 
Sung by the Choir of St. Thomas 
Church, Leipzig, under the conduc- 
torship of Karl Straube. [Bruns- 
wick, 90101.] 

The Chorale is “Sing unto the Lord” 

(Dir, Dir, Jehova, will ich singen); it 

has a spirited organ introduction but is 

sung a cappella. The other number is 
labeled “Let Everything that hath 

Breath Praise the Lord” (Alles was 

Odem hat), but the recorded version 

gives only the final portion, the stirring 

fugue on the word “Allelujah”; this 
comes from the motet “Praise the Lord” 

(Singet dem Herrn). 

Straube has made the St. Thomas 
Church Choir one of the finest and most 
famous of Germany; and the record 
gives what one would expect—a truly 
admirable’ rendition of the two works. 
The recording is clear, and it is much 
to be hoped that the Brunswick Com- 
pany will issue some of the larger Bach 
works performed by this same group. 


Chamber Music 


Granp Fucus, Op. 133, Beethoven. 
Played by the Lener String Quar- 
tet. [Columbia, 67873-D and 67874- 
D.] 
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This fugue was originally written as the 
final movement of Quartet No. 13, Opus 
130; due to the insistence of his pub- 
lisher and of friends, Beethoven reluc- 
tantly wrote a new final movement for 
that work, publishing this as an inde- 
pendent opus. Partly because of its iso- 
lation, the work is seldom heard; it 
will, however, repay a large amount of 
study on the part of anyone interested 
in Beethoven or in chamber music or 
in fugal writing. 

Beethoven gave to this work the sub- 
title Tantot Libre, Tantot Recherchee. 
It has an introduction (which Beetho- 
ven marked Overtura), this being fol- 
lowed by three definite and thoroughly 
worked-out sections built around two 
highly contrasted types of thematic tna- 
terial. 

The Lener Quartet has set a high 
standard in its work, and is particularly 
favorably known for its playing of the 
later Beethoven works. These two rec- 
ords will, from this and other stand- 
points, be a most welcome addition to 
libraries of chamber music recordings. 


Quintet In B Minor, Opus 115, for 
Clarinet and Strings, Brahms. 
Played by the Lener String Quartet 
and Charles Draper. [Columbia 
Masterworks Set 118.] 

Spurred by his friendship for the clari- 
netist Miihlfeld, Brahms wrote several 
important works for that instrument— 
a trio for clarinet, cello and piano, two 
sonatas for clarinet and piano and the 
quintet here recorded. Of these the 
quintet is the greatest; and it ranks 
high in the whole list of Brahms’ com- 
positions, not only from the standpoint 
of its structural interests but from that 
of its inherent worth as exquisitely 
beautiful music. 

The mood of the work is sombre, and 
at times the music seems the imper- 
sonation of sorrow. It is, however, 
rich in fine melodic values; and one 
completely agrees with Professor Tovey 
when he calls the second movement 
“seraphic.” One is deeply impressed 
with Brahms’ treatment of the clarinet 
as a unit in the quintet; he gives the 
instrument a solo capacity at times, but 
in the main it is no more important 
than any of the other four instruments, 
each of the five having constantly its 
own independent task in’ creating the 
whole effect. 

Mr. Draper completely understands 
this point, and plays the clarinet part 
of the work with the skill and under- 
standing which would be expected from 
one who is recognized as a leading ex- 
ponent of the instrument. The ability 
of the Lener Quartet is splendidly 
shown in this work, and the set should 
be recognized as one of the finest re- 
cordings of chamber music. 


Quast MrinvueEtto, from the QUARTET IN 
A Mrwor, Op. 51 No. 2, Brahms. 


Played by the Buxbaum String 

Quartet. [Brunswick, 90119.] 
This movement is used to fill out the 
Brunswick album containing Brahms’ 
Fourth Symphony. The tempo taken in 
the first section of the movement is 
considerably more brisk than that taken 
by most quartets; and the resulting ef- 
fects are, of course, somewhat altered. 
But the playing of the movement is a 
satisfying one on the whole, and the 
recording of it is particularly good. 


It is to be hoped that some of the 
recordings of complete works made by 
this Quartet for Polydor will be re. 
pressed in this country, and that we 
may thus have a more adequate oppor- 
tunity to judge their playing. 


Quartet in D Minor (Death and the 
Maiden), Schubert. Played by the 
Budapest String Quartet. [Victor 
Album M-34.] 

This is not program music in che sense 

that the music tells a definite story; it 

is programmatic only in the more lim- 

ited sense that the work generates from 

the famous song “Death and the 

Maiden”, the words of which have 

naturally led to a definitizing of the 

thought-concepts of the work as a 

whole which is probably much more 

specific than the composer had any no- 
tion it would ever be. Much has been 
written about this quartet, for it is one 
of those most frequently heard and 
greatly loved the world over. It is 

Schubert in one of his finest moods; 

he uses only that part of the song in 

which Death is represented as_ the 
peace-giving friend, and he lavishes his 
great genius on this one central thought. 

The Budapest Quartet, which makes 

this admirable set of records, enjoys a 

splendid reputation in Europe; and as 

this issue of the JouRNAL goes to press, 
the group makes its first appearance be- 
fore American audiences. 


Vocal 


ALLELUJAH and eT INCARNATUS Est 
(Mass 1n C Minor), Mozart. Sung 
by Hedwig von Debicka, with or- 
chestra conducted by Julius Priiwer 
[Brunswick, 90129.]. 

Glorious singing and splendid accom- 

paniment make this a highly satisfying 

record. The Allelujah occupies, in the 
field of solo songs, a place similar to 
that of Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus in 
the choral field; and the number from 
the C Minor Mass is one of Mozart's 
finest bits of more lyric writing for the 
solo voice. Aside from the inherent 

beauty of performance, this record is a 

most useful example for Mozart students. 


HEIMLICHE AUFFORDERUNG, Richard 
Strauss; and Heimweu, Hugo Wolf. 
Sung by Heinrich Schlusnus, with 
Franz Rupp at the piano. [Bruns- 
wick, 85001.]. 

A Schlusnus release is almost sure to be 
a very fine one, in this new Brunswick 
series; for the recording is very good 
and Schlusnus is shown at his best—a 
really fine voice, and a great interpre- 
tative ability. The present record fufills 
one’s expectations completely, with its 
two fine modern German songs. 


Organ 

Toccata AND Fucue 1n D Minor, Bach. 

Played by Alfred Sittard on the or- 

gan of St. Michael’s Church, Ham- 

burg. [Brunswick, 90146.]. 
This is one of the greatest and most 
familiar of Bach’s works for organ. Mr. 
Sittard plays it in a straightforward 
fashion. The recording is badly blurred 
however, with much lingering of tones 
as they resound through the spaces of 
the church. The organ is not an easy 
instrument to record, and apparently if 
it is to be done successfully it must be 
under laboratory conditions. 
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Problems of the High School Harmony Teacher 


By Lucy M. Haywoop 
Teacher of Theoretical Music, Lincoln, Nebr., High School 





T= teacher of any subject feels 
much of the time, no doubt, that 
life is one problem after another, 
and the teaching of harmony is cer- 
tainly no exception to the rule. 

In many systems where classes meet 
once or possibly twice a week such 
problems must assume terrific propor- 
tions, but in the larger schools where 
classes meet every day the matter is 
somewhat simplified. However, trou- 
bles enough remain. In the modern 
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high school the music program is ex- 
ceedingly full. What with advanced 
and preparatory orchestras and bands, 
senior and junior glee clubs, voice 
classes, a cappella choirs and regular 
chorus classes, there is much activity 
and every course is available. But the 
time for elective courses is limited (and 
at present musical courses are among 
the electives), as the majority of the 
worth-while students are preparing for 
college or university, and a large pro- 
portion of hours required for gradu- 
ation must be academic. 

The majority of the courses men- 
tioned bring with them much public 
performance—the orchestra, the band, 
the glee clubs, with often an opera 
given splendidly each year. These 
bring the students the great joy of 
doing things together, and, incidentally, 
before admiring audiences. Recogniz- 
ing the considerable and important 
benefits deriving from every activity 
mentioned, we must admit that the 
greatest problem of all to the harmony 
teacher is the type of student some- 
times found in harmony classes. 

As our chairman has suggested, har- 
mony is not spectacular. It means the 
quiet delving down into the beginnings 
of things, to find out why they are put 


together in such a fashion. Each one 


must work it out for himself even 
though he is with a group. It is an 

interesting and delightful subject, but 
No. 13—Newer Practices and Tendencies in Music Education park eden, requires real thought—and courses re- 
ee Salina : quiring such thought are not always 

OFFICIAL COMMITTEE REPORTS popular. (I trust my colleagues will 
No. 1—1930 Report of the Committee on Vocal Affairs ‘ understand that I thoroughly believe 
No. 2—Course of Study in Music Appreciation for the First Six Grades that all courses should be thoughtfully 
- aa taken.) 

The larger high schools offering such 
varied programs will, of course, have 
a music curriculum and it is here we 
expect to find the most talented stu- 
dents. It is especially for them that 
such curriculums are planned, but that 
is another problem. 

It is the experience of the writer, 
living near a large state university, that 
the most active and talented students 
prefer to enroll in the university pre- 
paratory curriculum, planning to take 
their theoretical courses in the fine arts 
college. Often such students will later 
cry, “Why didn’t I elect harmony in 
high school?” and echo answers 
“Why?” In spite of continued public- 
ity among high school faculty members 
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regarding theoretical courses offered, it 
is hard for the average teacher of 
academic subjects to understand just 
what type of student should be advised 
to elect harmony. As a result many 
students register for the course with 
but little idea of its meaning. Many 
no knowledge whatever of piano, 
and since such students are often 
valued members of band or orchestra 
to whom harmony is a real necessity, 
here is indeed a problem, since we feel 
the need for much keyboard training. 
Naturally, the teacher spends many 
extra hours trying to be of assistance. 

o the writer, the most vital prob- 
lem of all is that of planning the work 
for a large class where the extremely 
talented student and the pitifully dull 
may both be found, with all the grada- 
tions between. 

Realizing that circumstances will be 
found so very different in various parts 
of the country and yet that something 
of the same condition must be found 
everywhere, many questions arise. 
Shall the music curriculums be made 
more rigid? If this is done they defeat 
their object—that of giving the student 
more time for his applied music, as 
well as a greater number of hours in 
which to elect musical subjects. Is har- 
mony more valuable to the high school 
student than appreciation, or music his- 
tory? A few of our leading musicians 
believe that harmony has no place in 
the high school. Do we believe this is 
true? There are times when these 
questions arise in the minds of us all. 
Will you answer, and by stating your 
own problems help us to answer ours, 
and, we trust, to clarify the whole 
situation. 
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WE pass on the following, clipped 
from the October issue of Ohio 
Schools, official organ of the Ohio Edu- 
cational Association: 

_ Teachers are universally aware of the 
importance of tact. A research study 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, undertook to remove tact from the 
realm of obscurity and mystery and 
determine the habit patterns of which 
it is composed. The procedure was to 
list all the things “that people do when 
they do not get along well together.” 
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ARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 





wave of interest in music in the 
home. From every side come pleas for 
the extension of music from a school 
activity to adult life and the fireside. 
May this not be the longed-for reaction 
to the mechanized debauch of today? 
If so, tis a healthy and hopeful symp- 
tom of a coming renaissance in the mu- 
sical life of our people as individuals. 


+ Ff 


BC announces the offer of awards 

totaling ten thousand dollars for 
original orchestral works by American 
composers. Details have been worked 
out, according to a statement by Mr. M. 
H. Aylesworth, president of the National 
Broadcasting Company, and the entire 
procedure is under the direction of Mr. 
Deems Taylor, originator of the plan. 
Any person interested in competing will 
find a complete statement of terms and 
conditions by Mr. Taylor in a folder 
issued by the NBC. All compositions 
submitted must be received not later 
than 5 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, 
December 31, 1931; announcement of de- 
cision on the five best manuscripts will 
be made, and the compositions will be 
played by an NBC symphony orchestra 
on Sunday, February 21, 1932. 


+ Ff 


E lend a receptive ear to news re- 

cently at hand that Dr. William 
Braid White, acoustical expert, is now 
directing his scientific knowledge “to the 
cause of greater quiet in cars, automo- 
biles and rooms.” In the course of his 
experiments in photographing noise, Dr. 
White is said to have discovered that 
the roar of Niagara has in its voice the 
identical low E flat note which opens 
Wagner’s Rheingold. 


+ Ff 


HE ELOQUENT BATON, by Will 

Earhart, receives sympathetic treat- 
ment in the September issue of The 
American Mercury. The reviewer says 
in closing: “Dr. Earhart attends strictly 
to business, and indulges in none of the 
moony excogitations [sounds like a word 
from W. E.’s own erudite lexicon] that 
befuddle so many musicians when they 
turn pedagogue.” Musical America, Sep- 
tember, also comments favorably upon 
this work, concluding an enthusiastic re- 
view thus: “Every music supervisor in 
our schools should have a copy. Most 
of them will when they know that the 
book is by Dr. Earhart.” 


+ Ff 


ULLED from the September Mu- 

sician: “Out of my conversation with 
musicians, I have realized that many 
highly gifted men and women whose 
purely musical sensitiveness is beyond 
question have no power to name tones 
heard singly or in combination, or to 
describe modulations.” [Eva Mary 
Grew.] 


O NE is impressed by the advancing 
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TIMELY article, temporarily over- 
4 looked in the mass of material which 
almost buried the Armchair at the end 
of iast season, is in the March, 1931, is- 
sue of School Executives Magazine. 
Charles B. Righter, Associate Professor 
of Music, University of Iowa, is the 
writer (apologies for the pun—it was 
purely accidental), and the title of his 
most pertinent discussion is, Putting over 
the Music Program in the Small Com- 
munity. The article, though directed to 
school executives and boards of educa- 
tion, contains food for thought for 
music supervisors who are interested in 
considering their work—and their future 
—from the angle of their employers. 
“Bargain hunting boards of education,” 
we read, “are often too easily satisfied 
in their search for, and selection of, 
music supervisors. Music is of little 
value unless it finds a place in the daily 
experience of all the citizens in the com- 
munity, and it is of paramount im- 
portance that the superintendent should 
select his music supervisor with the 
greatest care, if he is to expect him to 
be a functioning community servant.” 


+ f 


EONARD LIEBLING says, “Rudy 

Vallee and his love song crooning 
are in grave danger. Two Parisian chem- 
ists announce their discovery of ‘Stevio- 
side’, a compound which is 300 times 
sweeter than sugar.” [Musical Courier, 
September 12.] 


+ Ff 


NATIONAL school finance survey 
was launched on July Ist by Wil- 
liam John Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, who has ap- 
pointed 17 finance specialists from 
various sections of the country to act 
as consultants. The survey will cover 
a period of four years under the act of 
Congress, which provided a budget of 
$350,000 for the purpose. This is a se- 
rious project, of course, and one which 
will no doubt have far reaching results. 
“But it won’t bother me,” says the 
voice from the other room, “because my 
department doesn’t come under the head 
of finance but lack of finance.” 


+ Ff 


TH average American boy or girl of 


1931 receives two more years of 
schooling than did the average boy or girl 
of 1914. While the youngster today is 
one of a class of 30 pupils, his father’s 
class had 34. In 1900 the average young- 
ster had a one-in-ten chance of going to 
high school ; today his chances are 50-50, 
and his chances of going to college are 
one in six. (The figures are from the 
Department of the Interior.) 

“ .. And,” adds the voice from the 
other room, “up until the time of the 
depression, his chances were more than 
50-50 that he would get in the high 
school band and play a saxophone.” 


TS September number of Child 
Study contains a short article, What 
is Musical Ability? by C. E. Seashore, 
who concludes with this thought: 
“Parents should understand that it is 
no discredit to a child not to be mu- 
sically gifted. Certain types of musical 
gift are a liability and there are many 
other lines for artistic development in 
which the child may find a natural outlet 
for artistic pleasure and self-expression.” 


+ 


A= WORK by Mary Newlin Rob- 
erts, Young Masters of Music, por- 
trays in a charming and delightful man- 
ner a series of episodes in the early lives 
of twenty-one famous figures in the 
realm of miisic, from Palestrina to Mac- 
Dowell. As the author says in her pref- 
ace: “In these stories it has been my 
desire to make these musicians live, and 
to have them seen at that interesting 
time when they were just coming to the 
knowledge of what they must do; to 
give a glimpse of the reality of their 
youth and to catch that warm and living 
moment in their early lives when the 
spark of genius was fanning into flame.” 
So delicately, and with such insight has 
this purpose been achieved, that, while 
particularly designed to appeal to youth- 
ful readers, the book may be read with 
pleasure (and perhaps profit) by their 
elders as well. 


+ f 


MAGAZINE that always claims at- 

: tention of the Armchair Gossiper 
is School Music, edited by Karl W. 
Gehrkens, published by Van B. Hayden, 
Keokuk, Iowa. Indeed, it is one of the 
“meatiest” publications we are privileged 
to see—and we see plenty! Our com- 
ment is inspired by the May-June issue, 
which is open before us—although the 
September-October issue has already 
come in. If you, perchance, became sub- 
merged in summer activities before you 
completed perusal of your May-June is- 
sue, our advice is that you exhume it 
and put it on the top of your magazine 


pile. 
¢ tf 


F the 153,000 teachers of one-room 

rural schools stood side by side, their 
ranks would extend in an unbroken line 
87.1 miles. If the teachers were arranged 
in such a way that the ones having re- 
ceived the least amount of training were 
at one end, and the ones having received 
the largest amount of training at the 
other, a person reviewing the company 
would walk a distance of eight and one- 
half miles before coming to a teacher 
having the equivalent to two years of 
high school, and would have to walk half 
the distance before approaching the 
teacher with training equal to high 
school graduation. The foregoing statis- 
tics from the office of the Department 
of the Interior furnish a hint of the 
problems confronting the Rural School 
Music Committee of the National Con- 
ference, of which Marguerite V. Hood 
was recently appointed chairman. 
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Visualized Vocal Method 


Rhetts 


Symphony Studies 
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Indians and Their Music 
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Grade School Assembly 
Songs 
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Instruments of The Orches- 
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Min-ka fair. 


FAS FBIM ABIES CO, QUNEY 4% 


Our “Visual Music Slides” are the result of fifteen years experimental work 
in the field of Visual Music Education—They are Bolder, more Legible, 
more Artistic and Refined. 


OUR 1932 
SUPPLEMENT 


tra and Band 


Is Yours 


Check Coupon and Mail 


Assembly Songs 
Junior High School Songs for 
Class Use 

Christmas Carols 
Glenn—Grade School Assembly 
Songs 
Witherspoon—Visualized Vocal 
Method for Class Voice In- 
truction 

| Rhetts—Symphony Studies 

| Densmore—Music of the Amer- 
ican Indians—with Lecture 


[_] Historical Musical Instruments 


[] Morgan—Instruments of the 

~ Orchestra and Band 

[ ] Pictorial Biographies of the 
Composers with Lecture Infor- 
mation 

[_] Stereopticons — Screens — Fil- 
ing Cases 

[] Your School Songs “Made-to- 
order” 

[] Slides Made from Any Kind 
of “Copy” 
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Grover Sims, the Originator 
of the Visual Music Plan, is 
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Write today 
—s Sixty large pages for 


brim-full of instructive 
information and photo- 
graphs of the World’s 
Finest Reed Players. 


“You'll Play Better 
With a Selmer” 





























H. & A. SELMER, Inc. i 
1W1 Selmer Building, Elkhart, Ind. 
{In Canada, 10A Shuter Street, Toronto]. I 
Send me “The Reed Section”’ without obligation. ; 
ee 1 
Address ; 
! 
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City & State..... 
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BACH INSTRUMENTS AND 
MOUTHPIECES 





Famous for their clear, solid tone, easy 
response, perfect intonation and substan- 
tial construction. 


Write for literature. 


VINCENT BACH CORPORATION 
621 E. 216th Street, New York 








JUST PUBLISHED 
A New Book in the Arfredgar 


Series 
By Arthur Edgar French 


Primary Music C and D 
As It Sounds, As It Sings, As It Looks 


Write for Price List.—Free Booklet: 


“English and Music in the Pedagogy of 
Reading” 


The Arfredgar Press 
78 Beach St. Revere, Mass. 














The National Favorite 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
C.C.BIRCHARD & CO. ~ ~BOSTON 
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By Mark TIME 





Dialogism 

Scene: The River Styx. 

Time: Any old time. 

Tue Priayers: Charon, ferryman of the 
River Styx. Orpheus, musical director 
of Hades. Candidate for admission to 
the Hades Symphony Orchestra 





Charon: And what did you do on earth? 

Candidate: I taught music in one of our 
large city high schools. 

Charon: Hmmm, and what does a music 
teacher in the public schools do? Or- 
pheus, here, has been complaining 
about the lack of sight reading ability 
among the applicants for our choir and 
harp ensemble for the last hundred 
years. I’m afraid he is a cynic on the 
subject of school music. 

Candidate: It fell to my lot to direct 
high school bands and orchestras six 
hours a day. Others there are who do 
the same with choruses and glee clubs. 
Some have to do both. 


Charon: That doesn’t sound very taxing. 


Candidate: Try it some time. 
Charon: What did you do with your 
leisure hours? 


Candidate: Well, there were ensembles, 


sectional rehearsals, soloists who 
needed help for the contest, librarians 
and property men to supervise, if I 
didn’t want to take care of the music, 
racks, and chairs myself. There were 
instruments to be repaired, uniforms to 
be checked and issued, records to be 
kept for the principal’s office, grade 
cards to be filled out, music to order, 
a concert to be managed, including 
overseeing the printing of the tickets 
and posters, advertising, checking out 
of the tickets to the students for sale, 
arranging for ushers—— 


Orpheus: Wait a moment. We can’t 


take all eternity for this. You say 
your job was to direct these orches- 
tras and bands. When did you study 
the music your groups were preparing, 
make necessary changes in your ar- 
rangements—why, I can’t get decent 
results from my own band with most 
of your earthly (or unearthly) tran- 
scriptions! And when did you exam- 
ine new literature, to say nothing of 
keeping up your own performing tech- 
nique and your concert attendance 


Candidate: Why, well—er—that is—— 
Orpheus: That’s what I thought. No 


wonder your groups last year were no 
better than those you turned out after 
your third year of teaching. You were 





so busy doing things that you forgot 
the most important of all—saving time 
and strength for your own growth, 
Naturally you couldn’t take your stu- 
dents any farther than you had gone 
yourself. 

Charon: Now, now, Orph, don’t be too 
hard on the poor man. You know as 
well as I do that it was equally the 
fault of the principal and superintend- 
ent for failing to recognize this man’s 
talent and making the most of it. 
They could have almost doubled his 
usefulness and the quality of his work 
by providing him with a clerk to han- 
dle his routine and non-musical tasks 
for him. Do you remember that 
famous high school chorus director, 
Smith, we admitted last week? 

Orpheus: The one I was in doubt about 
accepting as one of your assistant 
choir conductors because he did not 
have a college degree? 

Charon: Yes. I discussed his case with 
his former principal, who told me that 
he—the principal—had to take care of 
all the organization and routine con- 
nected with this man’s classes; other- 
wise there would have been none. But 
he was glad to do it because Smith 
was such a genius at developing voices 
and producing magnificent choruses. 
Music was a thrilling emotional ex- 





WANTED: Back issues of the Con- 
ference Book of Proceedings for the 
following years: 1921, 1922 and 1923. 
Address Music Supervisors National 
Conference, 64 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, IIl. 





[)NIFORMS 


For your Band and Drum 
Corps. Write for NEW catalog 


showing 88 designs IN COLORS; 
also wonderful line of samples— 
9 QUALITIES and 156 SHADES. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 1017 South 
Fourth 8t., Greenville, Illinois. 











Please send us the names and ad- 
dresses of School Music Teachers who 
should be invited to become members 
of the Conference. 
Music Supervisors National Conference 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
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perience to his children as well as 
their audiences. 


Orpheus: By the way, I note that you 


gave that principal a permanent pass 
to my choir concerts. 


Charon: He deserved it. Further, I ask 


you, Orpheus, what kind of a job 
would a symphony conductor do if 
he had to manage and direct his or- 
chestra too—provided you could find 
any musician who would attempt it? 
I suggest you assign this man a new 
l and let him strum to his heart’s 
c nt. He has had enough promo- 
tion. work to exempt him from routine 
tasxs for three celestial days. Next! 
—M. T. K. 


Conference Confetti 


” 


“ r me,” said Richard Kountz, as one of 


the anos in the chorus sang preceptibly off 


K 


key, ‘!'m afraid that girl has been taking voice 


less 





“Pcase call me at six-thirty,” said Gene 


Gam!'e to the Antlers telephone operator. “‘It’s 


a 


da 


y 


“ 
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Im that now,” replied the t.o. “Why 
n’ »u wait a few minutes longer and call 
(2 


ou 





At the Eastern Conference registration desk: 
I looking for Marian Smith, but she won’t 
e registered under that name, because she is 
narried.” “Sorry,” said Mr. Wells, “‘we don’t 


keep track of the weddings. Perhaps you would 
be interested in some of our Smiths who aren’t 
married.” 





Add to bandroom maxims (authority of Ralph 


Winslow, who denies all responsibility) : 


“The bassoon is an ill wind that nobody 
” 


bl good. 
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If you did not attend the North Central 
rence you will have to wait for your Year 
in order to appreciate fully the follow- 

g iree samples of the tidbits which illuminated 


William Prentice Dearing’s brilliant address on 
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he Fine Art of Appreciation: 

| was a good-sized lad when I went to the 
ty of Evansville to see Barnum and Bailey’s 
reus. On that day I saw my first banana. 
do not mean to say that they had it in a 


began to get discouraged, and said to my- 
‘I have just got to have the world’s best 
usic.” At last in desperation, I married a 
ic teacher! . . 





“Most people listen to music in the beatific 
ite of kimono in which the infant gazes at a 
ight and shining object.” Of course, Otto 
iessner insists that he said coma, but he is 
ng to admit that he didn’t if there is a 
rth while prize offered for a Conference 

















NEW 


Developments in Silva-Winds 


and Silva-Wind Music 


In line with our usual practice of making increasingly better 
instruments that combine new, scientific facts and methods with 
approved principles, we have made it our business to study the 
troubles of young “woodwind” players. Now we offer some helpful 
and significant changes in Silva-Winds. 


The SAXOBO 


A new instrument that sounds the same as an oboe (having the 
same dimensions) but fingers like a saxophone. Of wood or 
metal, at reasonable prices. 


These instruments may also be equipped with a mouthpiece and 
a single reed—at a small additional expense. 


Covered-Key Clarinets 


We are now able to apply our system of covered keys—( formerly 
applicable only to our higher-priced clarinets) to our Madelon 
clarinet,—the student's choice, making the outfit........... $75.00 


H. Bettoney COLUMBIA MODEL Clarinets 


A new high-grade “H. Bettoney” clarinet, silver plated and 
highly polished, bearing all the guarantees and many of the features 
exclusive to our highest-grade metal clarinets. The outfit, complete, 
is $75.00. A wonderful instrument for the advanced student who 
will appreciate niceties of adjustment. 


New Publications 


We are continually adding to our already large catalog of meth- 
ods, studies, solos, duets, trios and ensemble music for woodwinds. 
Send for our latest catalogs and booklets of thematics. 


If these developments sound too radical to be worthy of your 
attention, we suggest that you write us immediately for further 
information. They are truly significant changes. 


Ask for our catalog. There is a Bettoney-made metal clarinet 
at a price for every purse. 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 





























ELDRIDGE IS ALWAYS LOOKING FOR SOMETHING NEW AND FINDING IT 




















You will want our most popular Christmas Operetta ‘“‘The Toys That Had To Wait’’, 60 cts.—Best Operettas from all publishers— 
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Action Songs—Stunts—Minstrels—Plays, Etc.—Send for complete catalog—a helpful one from “*The House That Helps.”’ 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, Inc. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO and 
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825 15th Street, DENVER, COLO. 











HEADQUARTERS MATTERS 





Yearbook. Copies of the 500-page 
Conference Yearbook for 1931 will be 
ready for delivery soon after this is- 
sue of the Journal is off the press. 
Unavoidable editorial delays are chiefly 
responsible for postponement of publi- 
cation from the date first announced. 

Che “Yearbook”, of course, is the 
annual publication heretofore known 
and erroneously designated as_ the 
“Book of Proceedings.” Since the first 
issue, up to and including the 1930 
volume, the actual title was Journal of 
Proceedings The change of title to 
Yearbook, as explained in the Fore- 
word of the 1931 volume, “is pursuant 
to action of the Executive Committee 
and the Editorial Board, and is, in 
effect, a logical extension of the edi- 
torial policy necessitated in recent 
years by the increasingly difficult, not 
to say impossible, task of compressing 
the complete official reports of pro- 
ceedings between one pair of covers.” 

Despite frequent reference in these 
columns and elsewhere to the policy 
now in effect in regard to the Year- 
book, there are apparently many mem- 
bers who have overlooked the fact that 
they must place a definite order, ac- 
companied by a remittance, if they 
wish to receive the 1931 edition. If 
you have not ordered your copy, you 
will find an order form immediately be- 
low this paragraph. 


Membership dues for 1932. Remit- 
tances should be sent direct to your 
Sectional Conference treasurer, whose 
name and address appears with the 
remittance form on page 58. 


Busy Month. October brought con- 
siderable activity to the Conference 
office, which, by the way, has seen 
very few dull moments since it was 
first opened over a year ago. Among 
the events of the month are the fol- 
lowing: October 9. Meeting of School 
Band and Orchestra Association Com- 
mittee with Chairman Maddy and Vice- 
Chairman Harding of the Conference 
Committee on Instrumental Affairs. 
October 10. Meeting of the Sectional 
Conference presidents. Meeting of Con- 
ference Planning Committee in connec- 
tion with the Chicago Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition music program. Octo- 
ber 11. Fall Meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Finance Committee. The Advisory 
Committee on Conference Finance, 
Clarence Birchard, Chairman, has held 
several meetings—the last one on July 
16th at New York, with President 
Morgan, Ada Bicking and the Execu- 
tive Secretary representing the Execu- 
tive Committee. Plans are under way 
looking toward the securing of suff- 


cient financial support for an exten- 





Conference Yearbook for1931 





sion of the Conference program of re- 
search and promotional activity, and 
also for the creation of an endowment 
fund. 


Life Members. Mrs. Frances E, 
Clark, Chairman of the Founders Life 
Membership Committee, reports excel- 
lent progress with good prospects for 
a very satisfactory Founders Roll of 
Honor of life members. 

Special Rates. Minimum fare and 
one-half round trip tickets will be sold 
over all railroads to the Silver Anni- 
versary meeting at Cleveland, April 
3-8, 1932, to ail members holding coun- 
tersigned certificates. These certifi- 
cates will be supplied upon payment 
of dues for 1932. 


Help, Please! Do we have your 
name and address listed correctly in 
our files? Please check your address on 
the wrapper which contained this maga- 
zine, or on any other mailing from 
the Conference office, and notify us 
promptly of errors. 


Visitors. The Conference head- 
quarters visitors’ register discloses the 
names of members and friends from 
all parts of the country and from 
abroad. Among the summer callers 
were: C. C. Birchard, Boston; Beth 
Bradley, Champaign, IIl.; Carl Busch, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Anna F. Carpenter, 
Chicago; Charles R. Cutts, Anaconda, 
Mont.; Louie de Russette, London, 
England; Price Doyle, Murray, Ky.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A. Fischer, New 
York City; Karl Gehrkens, Oberlin, 
Ohio; Leslie D. Hanson, Canton, 
Ohio; A. A. Harding, Champaign, 
Ill.; Wm. S. Haynes, Boston; Ethel 
M. Henson, Seattle; Alice Claire Hol- 


To supply members who did not place pre-publication 
orders for the 1931 volume of the Yrarsoox, a limited : I 
Irons, Decatur, Ill; Richard Kountz, 
number of copies will be held in reserve for a reasonable New York City; Max T. Krone, 
— Cleveland; Lloyd Loar, Lewiston, IIL; 
[I rice to non- Duncan A, McKenzie, New York City; 
C. Louise McClelland, Chicago; Os- 
bourne McConathy, Glen Ridge, N. J.; 
Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Harper C. Maybee, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich; Wm. W. Norton, Flint, 
Mich.; Clarence F. Parrish, New York 
City; Genevieve Quealy, Chicago; Lu- 
cille P. Ringo, University City, Mo.; 
Ruth Sampson, Spokane, Wash.; C. M. 
Tremaine, New York City; Gail Wil- 
bur, Guilford College, N. C.; Grace V. 
Wilson, Wichita, Kans. 


lingsworth, Indianapolis; Helen Hol- 
lingsworth, Indianapolis; Mayme E. 


length of time. Price $1.75 postpaid. 


members, $2.50.) 





Member’s Requisition for 1931 Yearbook 


Music Supervisors National Conference 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Ship to me at the address below one copy of the 1931 Conference Yearbook 


for which I enclose the member's price of $1.75. 


Letha McClure. The National Con- 
- ference has suffered a distinct loss in 
— oe the death on August 15 of Miss Letha 
Add ’ L. McClure, member-at-large of the 

— National Board of Directors, who for 
the past sixteen years was Director of 
Music in the Seattle Schools. Miss 
McClure was the first president of the 
Northwest Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence, in the organization of which she 
took an active part. 





If you have changed 
your address, give- 
former address here 


C. V. Buttelman, Executive Secretary. 
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